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INTRODUCTION: 
GENERAL STUDY OF PARLIAMENTARIANS 


JEAN 


A considerable body of literature, not all of which deals with the subject from 
the purely legal standpoint, has already been devoted to parliamentary assem- 
blies (more especially to the method by which their seats are filled and to their 
rules of procedure). In the last few years, for instance, the Inter-Parliamentary 
Union has made an extensive survey of the different types of parliaments, the 
results of which are now in the process of publication. Experts have not, 
however, dealt so fully with parliamentarians as a category of public figures, 
particularly as a subject for comparative studies.' It was this circumstance that 
led to the idea of giving up a whole issue of this journal to an international 
inquiry into the membership of the various legislative bodies and, wihtout 
attempting to cover the entire field, to define certain analytical principles and 
stress the considerable gaps in our knowledge of this basic subject. Our aim is, 
in fact, to provide a general outline and encourage further studies. 

This is certainly an ambitious aim. Without attempting to use them as an 
excuse for the shortcomings and defects of this study, we feel we should mention 
the two principal difficulties encountered when planning and carrying out our 
project: the wide disparity of national experience and the differing level of 
political knowledge in the various countries. These factors make it difficult to 
formulate general observations. 


Disparity of national experience. The significance and scope of parliamentary work 
vary considerably from one case to another. While differences may be reduced 
to a minimum so far as constitutional forms and structures are concerned, the 
basic disparities become evident so soon as an attempt is made to elucidate 
the real mechanism. No one questions the existence of such contrasts, but 
generally speaking the diversity is underestimated. 

Of all these manifold differences, the one most frequently mentioned on both 
sides is the contrast between the Communist system and those of the West. 
Readers are likely to find their views on this subject corroborated by the dif- 
ferences of tone and content between Mr. K. Gubin’s article on the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR and the other contributions to this issue. There is even a 
possibility that the mention of several fundamental differences may distract 
attention from interesting similarities, such as the fact that the Soviet deputies, 
spurred by their constituents, undertake to make representations to government 
departments and public utility services. Such measures of defence, amounting 


1. The very few working documents available include John C. Wahlke and Heinz Eulau (ed.), Legislative Behavior; 
A Reader in Theory and Research, Glencoe (IIl.), 1959. The latest material in this important book deals chiefly 
with the United States assemblies. 
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in the long run to supervision, are among the traditional duties of members 
of parliament. Mr. Gubin has only a short paragraph on the subject, which 
does not fully inform us of the spirit, the methods or the results of these inter- 
ventions. Nowadays, according to the statements of those involved, members 
of a USSR assembly receive visits from their constituents, listen to their com- 
plaints and wishes and do their best to take the necessary measures or to arouse 
interest in them; they, too, visit their constituencies (in some regions these are 
of vast size) and inspect their co-operative stores, shops and cultural and medica! 
institutions. This aspect of political life in the USSR is still little known, owing 
to the dearth of information on the subject. 

Nor is it quite clear whether the parliamentary machinery works in the 
same way in all Communist countries. In recent ears, for instance, especially 
after the procedural reforms of 1957, the Polish Diet has acquired a number 
of prerogatives which, while they certainly do not enable it to steer or control 
government policy, do make it a more effective intermediary between the 
general public and responsible members of the executive. It is to be regretted 
that the proposed study of the Polish system could not, owing to practical 
difficulties, be included in this number. 

Another differentiation results from the special role of parliamentarians in the 
newly independent countries, particularly those of tropical Africa. Because of 
the lack of any marked class distinctions (though this, it is true, is offset in some 
places by the survival of tribal loyalties) and because of the high illiteracy rate, 
political leaders are obliged to lay more stress on the educational aspect of 
their task than is necessary elsewhere. I shall have something to say later 
on the methods by which, in those countries, deputies are selected from 
among the community; but it is a pity that lack of space has made it impossible 
to include a study of the original features of parliamentary representation in 
the economically backward areas of the world. 

Notable differences are also discernible in certain groups—in Western 
countries—which are rather too readily assumed to be identical in structure. A 
striking example of this is the wide range of methods by which professional 
interests—employers’ associations, trade unions, agriculture—strive to gain 
the ear of the legislative assemblies. In some countries businessmen and trade 
union leaders stand for parliament themselves; in others they prefer to remain 
on the touch-line, as it were, leaving their interests to be represented and defen- 
ded by agents or spokesmen, who are not all of the same type. Another example is 
afforded by the varying extent to which parliament is a profession and to which 
one (or even more) public offices can be combined with some private activity. 

Finally there are the discrepancies to be observed in the experience of each 
individual country. Léo Hamon makes this point clear in the case of France. In 
that country there has been not only a chronological break (resulting, for the 
‘parliamentary class’, from the establishment of the Fifth Republic), but a lack 
of unity due to the juxtaposition of partisan bodies with different backgrounds 
(the presence of a large Communist group, the size of which depends in France 
largely upon the operation of the electoral system, has influenced the social 
basis of successive Assemblies by increasing the proportion of workers returned 
to parliament). 

All these disparities—and there are more—compel us to be extremely 
cautious in making generalizations. The same applies when we come to consider 
the foundations of the theoretical approach. 
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Inequality in political knowledge. This inequality, which is quite evident, is account- 
ed for by the varying importance attributed to political science in the different 
university systems. Despite recent improvement, this is a subject which, in most 
countries, is still not so highly regarded as the other social sciences. The con- 
sequences of this are widely perceived, though in most cases they are insuffici- 
ently appreciated. 

The difference is to be found primarily in the amount of information avail- 
able. In the United States of America the formation of any general picture is 
impeded by the great number of separate research projects (whose authors do 
not always trouble to fit their results into the wider framework). In spite of 
omissions and underestimates, however, the work already published is imores- 
sive in its bulk and testifies to an unusual eagerness to make things clear.1 A 
striking contrast is provided by Italy, where the first sociological survey of 
parliament has only just been completed (G. Sartori’s article gives readers 
of this journal the first summary of its results), Elsewhere, in France and the 
United Kingdom for example, the situation is a little more satisfactory, 
with sound studies of certain aspects of the problem; but there are still a 
number of serious gaps. And the results of observations relating to the 
American system cannot be applied, lock, stock and barrel, to other countries. 

There is a further disparity which is perhaps even more serious, at any rate 
from the methodological standpoint. Political analysis, as it goes further and 
probes deeper, inevitably reaches a stage where psychology must be taken 
into consideration. The limitations of electoral sociology are too well known 
by now to require description here. But the study of political behaviour in the 
light of modern psychological techniques (by using the factorial method, for 
instance) is still in its infancy. Generally speaking, behavioural analysis has not 
been seriously applied to political phenomena except in the United States, and 
there only in the last ten years or so. Its advocates say that their aim is not to 
study new fields, but to apply a new method to the examination of traditional 
problems. This has already prompted a number of investigations of discon- 
certing variety. It should be added that supporters of this method pride them- 
selves on their great precision, and thus usually restrict their inquiries to 
limited topics or even to small details.* 

I may say at once that I regard this practice as basically sound. The great 
speculative compilations, which can be got together with a facility realized 
only by those in the secret, have for the most part long ceased to tell us anything 
new about the functioning of political life. The most urgent requirement is, 
undoubtedly, to make a meticulous analysis of specific phenomena by using the 
most rigorous techniques of social and psychological research (such as, in this 
particular connexion, scales of attitude) ; but this method inevitably gives the 
study of politics something of the aspect of a kind of building-site where, at 
best, we can as yet discern only the foundations. The consequent impression 
of confusion and incompleteness is aggravated by major hesitations as to theory, 
the most serious of which is an unquestionable inability to co-ordinate psycho- 
logical with sociological studies. In spite of brilliant formulae, several of 
which consist of words for the sake of words and betray a tendency towards 


1. A good idea of its abundance can be formed by reference to the bibliographical study by Norman Meller, 
‘Legislative behavior research’, Western Political Quarterly, March 1960, p. 131-53- 

2. Regarding the application of this method of study to parliamentary phenomena, see the (multigraphed) report 
submitted by John C. Walke, under the title of ‘Behavioral analysis of representative bodies’, to a round-table 

meeting of the International Political Science Association (Ann Arbor, Michigan, September 1960). 
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verbal fireworks, we are not yet equipped to gather the individual factors 
and social variables of political behaviour into a single lucid exposition. 

It would probably not be very difficult to conceal all or part of these defi- 
ciencies and uncertainties from the reader. But this study would then sink to 
the level of a meaningless literary exercise. It is better to be frank about our 
hesitations and our conflicting views, for without that there can be no progress, 

This article will fall into two main sections. It will first study the nature of 
parliamentarians and describe their social and psychological characteristics, 
After that it will analyse what they do and, in particular, examine the motives 
for their behaviour and the forces by which their conduct is influenced. In 
principle these two sets of questions are closely connected, but, if we disregard 
a few ideological slogans, one of the least certain aspects of the problem is the 
connexion between circumstances and decisions. 


A study of the real character of the members of legislative assemblies should 
culminate in establishing a social and psychological profile of parliamentarians, 
showing any resemblances and differences between parliamentary representa- 
tives and those who elect them. I will now attempt to summarize the results 
achieved and to indicate the points on which we are still ignorant—adapting a 
systematic method of exposition rather than one based on the history of research. 


INFLUENCE OF PERSONALITY 


The question is, whether elected members of parliament—and also, within 
certain limits, those who aspire to this position—reveal any special psycholo- 
gical predisposition or, in other words, may be identified outright by certain 
behavioural features. The articles in the present issue tell us practically nothing 
on this score—an omission attributable to the almost total lack of studies of 
the subject in contemporary political literature, even in the United States. 
Owing to the very indifferent quality of available information, it is not even 
possible to decide whether the search for such characteristics would constitute 
a valid approach to the question. I shall therefore deal very briefly with the 
experiments made in this field. 

In the first place, what are the psychological motives underlying the desire 
for a political career? As we know, Harold Lasswell has put forward a very 
broad hypothesis concerning the ‘political personality’, the outstanding feature 
of which he believes to be an inordinate desire for power. This propensity 
sometimes originates in rational calculation (as in the case of an immigrant in 
the United States who tries to raise himself in the social scale by this means, 
or a man who sees participation in public business as a potential source of 
wealth). But in Lasswell’s opinion, the basic motive is a relentless urge to secure 
respect and deference from other people; according to this view the pursuit of 
a political career is tantamount to a means of compensation enabling the 
individual to enhance the esteem in which he is held. This theory, partly based 
on clinical observations, has been frequently, and often ironically, criticized; 
for obvious reasons there have been only a negligible number of attempts to 
verify it, most of them conducted among the rank and file of parliamentarians, 
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THE PARLIAMENTARY PROFESSION 


and the final results seem to have been inconclusive.! The question remains 
open, and no one knows whether it is fair to search for resemblances in this field. 

Another way of presenting the problem is to ascertain the psychological 
characteristics common to the leading politicians in office. Since the earliest 
times, thinkers have declared that some men have a special gift for leadership. 
This belief has given rise to many theories, usually over-ingenuous, as to the 
existence of ‘born’ leaders—men destined by nature for positions of authority.? 
If such leaders exist, it should be possible to identify them by points of resem- 
blance in their respective personalities. The attempt has been made, therefore, 
to do so by drawing upon a wide range of specifications, varying from the 
weight of the subjects or the dimensions of their skulls to the assessment of their 
introvert-extrovert ratio or their capacity for social contacts. Unfortunately 
for their authors, all these attempts came to nothing, since it could not be 
proved that the ascendancy of a particular feature, or even the assembly of 
such features in a complex structure, could guarantee that a man would be a 
good leader in the general way. 

The postulate of the ‘universal’ leader now seems to have been abandoned 
and replaced by the theory that the best characteristics of leaders are the pro- 
duct of the groups and situations in which they carry out their functions.* But 
even by confining research to the sphere of politics it has hitherto been scarcely 
possible to bring any significant variables to light and, where this has been 
done, the psychological analysis of the group of parliamentarians concerned 
has yielded little beyond the commonplace.‘ Is the admission of ignorance to 
which these efforts lead up a temporary or permanent one? Without deprecia- 
ting a priori the possible results of intensive research, I would like to mention 
one of its principal difliculties—the extreme variety of political circumstances, 
which must undoubtedly help to create divergences between the characters 
of the leaders who have to deal with them. 

Some writers have taken this factor into account in the attempt to define 
what type of leader is best qualified to succeed in a particular political situation. 
One theory is, for example, that the advent of an ‘anomic’ situation is advan- 
tageous to the charismatic leader who owes his position to his personality, 
while periods of peaceful development are more suitable for the bureaucrat 
whose success is based on compliance with a system. But there are still very 
few experimental studies by which the implications of such theories could be 
checked and such as there are deal with exceptional campaigns (the presi- 
dential election in the United States) rather than with the election of ordinary 
members of parliament. Nor would it appear that so far as our subject is 
concerned it has as yet been possible to draw any significant conclusions from 
the monumental American studies of the ‘authoritarian personality’. 


. For an example of this kind of research, see R. M. Rosenzweig, ‘The politician and the career in politics’, 
Midwest Journal of Political Science, August 1957, p. 163-72. A fuller description of the conscious and uncon- 
scious motives for participating in politics may be found in Robert E. Lane, Political Life. Why People get 
Involved in Politics, Glencoe (Ill.), 1959 (particularly Part 3). 

. For a comparatively recent statement of the theory of the natural leader, see N. S. Timasheff, An Introduction 
to the Sociology of Law, Cambridge (Mass.), 1939 (Chapter 8). 

. A useful summary of several such investigations will be found in H. Haroux and J. Praet, Psychologie des Leaders, 
Louvain, 1955, vol. I, p. 30-51. 

. See, for instance, John B. McConaughy, ‘Certain personality factors of state legislators in South Carolina’, 

American Political Science Review, 44(4), December 1950, p. 897-903. 

See, for example, the study by J. C. Davies, ‘Charisma in the 1952 campaign’, A merican Political Science Review, 

December 1954, p. 1082-1102 (according to this writer, the charismatic current, which was very weak, was 

entirely on the side of Eisenhower). 
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This rapid review does not encourage optimism as to the scientific importance 
of the research already completed. It is possible that despite all precautions 
I have overlooked some very recent work that would present the subject in a 
new light. But there is in any case one serious obstacle to psychological research 
in this field—the difficulty of inducing parliamentarians to submit to the 
techniques involved (in particular, to long conversations, possibly of a clinical 
nature) and, in any case, the virtual impossibility of discussing the results in 
public. In most countries, politicians—with the occasional exception of some 
‘heroic’ leader—are held in rather low esteem; and they are unlikely to take 
the view that public discussion of their personalities would enhance their 
social standing. Fortunately for political science, other and less subjective 
lines of approach are available to research workers. 


THE ROLE OF SOCIAL FACTORS 


These are variables (age, sex, education, previous occupation, social category) 
which, at least for the purpose of immediate classification, can'be ascertained 
by comparatively simple inquiry. The co-operation of those concerned very 
soon becomes necessary, however, to fill in the picture. That co-operation is 
not always forthcoming, and on ertain points (financial situation, for instance) 
frank and truthful statements are almost impossible to obtain. Nevertheless, 
since many of the factors can be ascertained by direct or indirect observation, 
cases of entire concealment or out-and-out deception cannot be very numerous, 
at any rate in a democratic atmosphere. This explains why the analysis of 
these factors dates back quite a long way.! In fact, practically all the studies 
comprised in this issue belong to that level of investigation.? 

We should, of course, have no illusions about the final scope of such research. 
No study of social factors, however thorough, will bring in answers to all the 
questions asked. Psychological examination, of whose extreme scientific 
exactness everyone is aware, is no mere adjunct or supplement to sociological 
reasoning. Unless we can introduce the former into political science, human 
behaviour will remain to some extent unaccountable or will still be definable 
only in terms of literary impressionism—which comes to the same thing. 

Social science has, however, already opened up great possibilities—revealing, 
for instance, in connexion with our present subject, that the average parlia- 
mentary assembly is not socially representative of the community by which 
it is elected, since voters show a tendency to prefer candidates of higher level 
than themselves. This fact, obviously of outstanding importance, is explicitly 
stated and demonstrated in minute detail by Donald R. Matthews in his 
study of the United States Senate. But most of the other articles contain similar 
observations. Léo Hamon declares point-blank that French voters do not 
particularly want the men they return to parliament to resemble themselves. 
And experience in many countries other than those dealt with here shows that 
this is frequently the case.* 


. Norman Meller, in the article already mentioned, traces this trend in American research as far back as a study 
of the New England assemblies, by George H. Haynes, published in 1895. 

. A good general view of the subject is provided in Donald R. Matthews, The Social Background of Political 
Decision-makers, New York, 1954. 

. See, in particular, in the book Legislative Behavior, already mentioned (p. 254-72), the studies by Charles S. 
Hyneman on the legislative assemblies of several states in the United States, and by Otto Kirchheimer on the 
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This circumstance tends to corroborate the theory that, in one way or 
another, government must always display elements of oligarchy; and with 
this in mind it is interesting to observe that the Labour party duplicates—to a 
lesser extent, it is true, but in a noteworthy proportion—various features of 
the Conservative party (see the article on ‘The British House of Commons’). 


Extent of the disproportion 


Setting aside any factors which are the direct result of exceptional political 
circumstances (such as the high percentage of former members of the Resistance 
in the National Assembly elected under the Fifth Republic) and concentrating 
on the permanent elements in the situation, it seems permissible to say that 
a disproportion exists with regard to all the factors considered. In one respect, 
however, Italy is an exception, because in its main geographical divisions 
(south, centre, north) the constituency for which a member is elected usually 
covers the area from which his family comes. This means that in Italy political 
representation does not display the ‘southern trend’ that prevails in the admin- 
istrative sector. This link, which could not apply in a State such as Israel 
(where the whole of the national territory forms a single constituency) has a 
bearing on the problem of parachutage mentioned in the French report,! which 
cannot be dealt with here by the comparative method, for lack of adequate 
documentation. All that can be said is that the diversity of practices is caused 
by a number of variables—including the method of selecting candidates (and, 
in particular, the character of the body responsible for their selection), the 
type of electoral system in force, and the degree of the voters’ fidelity to the 
different parties in the field. 

Another aspect of the geographical factor—related, but distinct—is the 
actual size of the community from which the parliamentarians are drawn. 
Are there any fixed principles to be deduced in this connexion? According to 
the American report, the majority of senators come from small and medium- 
sized towns, and also live in such towns. In Italy, judging by the observations 
of G. Sartori, towns, especially large cities, come low on the list. B. Akzin also 
refers to the question of residence, but stresses the inconclusiveness of the 
information available. It seems difficult to draw any significant general 
conclusions from these fragmentary data. 

Not unnaturally, the age-groups in which parliamentarians can be placed 
do not correspond very closely to the age-structure of the electorate. In some 
cases the law is partly responsible for the difference, since it stipulates that 
candidates must be above a certain age. But the situation is also modified by 
normal developments in the political field. As Léo Hamon notes in the case 
of France, changes in the average age of members of parliament are linked to 
developments within the parties. Other things being equal, the stability of a 
party always means that the average age of its parliamentary representatives 
will show a gradual rise. This is particularly observable in countries where 


German Bundestag elected in 1950. Hyneman lays special stress on the fact that the legislative assemblies he 
studies included no appreciable number of members drawn from the proletariat. A similarly unbalanced 
situation, though its significance is slightly different, may be noted in that very democratic country, Finland 
(see a study by M. Nopomen in Politiika 1959, 3-4, Pp. 95-112). Other examples could easily be given. 

. French political jargon uses the word parachutage to indicate the practice of putting forward, at the last moment 
and perhaps at the time of the second ballot, a candidate from outside the constituency with no home ties or 

working connexions there, 
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political life follows an even course, unperturbed by inside or outside pressure 
—in Sweden, for instance. In that country the average age of entry into 
the Riksdag is rising, and until 1956 it was dominated by the generation of 
members born in the 1880s. This tendency is especially evident in the Social 
Democrat group which, like the other parties, restricts its quota of new blood 
by requiring new candidates to serve a long apprenticeship in local government. 

The percentage of women in parliament is, as everyone knows, usually 
very small and in some cases negligible (United States Senate). This is one 
aspect of the generally low level of women’s participation in government.! 
In some cases the proportion of women is now showing a slight increase (for 
example, in the Conservative parliamentary representation in the United 
Kingdom). But in other instances—including France and Italy—this tendency 
is reversed. When women’s suffrage is first introduced, the various parties 
adopt a few women candidates in the hope of attracting female votes: but 
later, perceiving that women have no special inclination to vote for their 
own sex, the party machinery gradually reverts to the former male tradition. 

This brings us to what seems to be a basic consideration in the selection of 
parliamentarians—education. Here the figures vary from one country to 
another, but the proportion of representatives with a university or secondary 
education behind them is considerably higher than the corresponding pro- 
portion for the population as a whole. In Italy, according to G. Sartori, 
70 per cent of members of the Chamber of Deputies are university graduates 
(the percentage in the different parties ranging from 36.6 per cent in the 
Communist group to 93.1 per cent among the Liberals). A notable feature in 
the United Kingdom is the important part played by the old-established public 
schools in the education of Conservative members of parliament. All this 
would seem to indicate that an education concluded at the primary-school 
level is a serious handivap to a would-be candidate for parliament. 

Conclusive evidence of the importance of education is afforded by the 
composition of the leading political groups in the newly independent States. 
In French-speaking tropical Africa, for instance, social scientists have dis- 
covered that the social classes are differentiated chiefly by their level of educa- 
tion, in the European sense. And indeed, the most highly educated members 
of the black population played a leading part in the political transformation 
of the continent, providing, for example, 70 per cent of the membership of the 
territorial assemblies in former French West Africa.* 

The ‘education’ factor leads quite naturally, in many cases, to the factor 
‘occupation’. Many social scientists consider that even if employment is not 
an infallible indication of social status, it usually provides the best and some- 
times the only useful clue. Without arguing this point, may I remark that here 
there are two possible lines of investigation. First, the father’s employment, 
a study of which will help to define the boundaries within which parliamen- 
tarians are recruited (this method was applied by Donald R. Matthews to 
the United States Senate) ; secondly, the member’s own previous employment 
(and his present occupation, in cases where it is permissible or feasible for 
him to pursue one in addition to his parliamentary career). Although these 


1. This subject is ably handled by Maurice Duverger in The Political Role of Women, Paris, Unesco, 1955 (Chap 
ter II). 

2. See Jean-Louis Seurin, ‘Elites sociales et partis politiques d’A.O.F.’, Annales africaines, 1958, p. 123-57. 
See also Philippe Guillemin, ‘La structure des premiers gouvernements locaux en Afrique Noire. Contribution 
a l'étude d’un parlementarisme naissant’, Revue Francaise de Science Politique, September 1959, p. 667-85. 
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THE PARLIAMENTARY PROFESSION 


two lines of approach converge, their significance is not identical. The member’s 
occupation, like that of his father, is of course an interesting, though not 
infallible guide to his social position; but the former should also be considered 
in the light of the opportunities for embarking on a political career which 
result from the possession of a particular talent or, more simply, of particular 
qualifications. 

The occupational structure of a parliament varies not only in accordance 
with its party representation, but also from country to country and from period 
to period. The national reports provide general evidence of this diversity, 
which in the present state of our knowledge makes it difficult to lay down 
universally applicable rules. One point emerges, however, from these exper- 
iences, considered as a whole: the great importance of the professions, the 
exercise of which—-and this is in most cases conditional upon a university or 
secondary education—gives access to positions of authority in the community. 
This explains why members of what are commonly called the liberal profes- 
sions play such a leading part in legislative assemblies. But there are many 
national variants of this rule (such as the high ratio of ‘business men’ among 
Conservatives in the House of Commons). 

It is frequently wondered whether certain professional talents may not 
provide a flying start to a parliamentary career. Several American writers 
consider that in the United States ‘jurists’ are in this favoured position. Their 
predominance is thought to be due, at least in part, to the qualities and habits 
resulting from the knowledge and practice of the law. The term ‘jurist’ may 
apply either to those with a legal training behind them (this gives access to 
numerous careers, including business and commercial management) or to 
those actually exercising a profession connected with the interpretation and 
application of the law. Both these types of ‘jurist’ tend to play an important 
part in parliamentary life, those with legal training being usually more 
numerous than the actual barristers and other members of the legal profession. 
It should also be recalled that facility of entry into parliament depends upon 
the social structure of a country (the historical role of the landed aristocracy) 
as well as on its political circumstances. 

Interesting elements for the study of parliamentarians may thus be found 
under the heading ‘previous occupation’. But there are also a number of 
pitfalls which cannot always be avoided. In the first place, there is the problem 
of incorrect or embellished statements (a big landowner who, though once 
called to the Bar, does not actually practise, will put himself down as 
‘barrister’). As B. Akzin notes, a member of parliament’s description of his 
profession is frequently the picture of his activities he would like to put before 
the public. (In Israel, for example, great prestige attaches to ‘pioneer’ activities 
such as agriculture, teaching and engineering.) 

The available particulars thus call for careful interpretation, especially 
in cases where politics has become the principal, if not the sole occupation of 
the informant (leadership or administration of a party; tasks equivalent to 
the similar functions exercised in some countries by trade union officials). In 
many cases the question ‘Occupation?’ is answered by an allusion to the 
informant’s original profession, even if a long time has elapsed since he actively 
pursued it, or the mention of an actual but subordinate activity, such as 
journalism. This leads to the inclusion in statistical tables of a separate category 
of employment, that of professional politician, regarding whom the Italian 
report is particularly explicit and who is much the same thing as the ‘public 
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business man’ described in B. Akzin’s study. But this attempt at classification, 
which in some cases must be pursued regardless of the declarations of those 
concerned, is complicated by uncertainty as to the precise meaning of the term 
‘professional politician’. It would be a great help to place under another 
separate heading those whose real purpose is to support and represent some 
particular economic group—a task which may be carried out in parliament 
or elsewhere; but it is superfluous to point out that such a classification would 
encounter numerous difficulties, many of them insurmountable. 

The immediate point of interest for our purpose is, the profession actually 
exercised, by way of principal employment, at the time of election to par- 
liament (and, in the event of an interruption in membership, the occupation 
fursued during such interval). But only those who have never attempted such 
a classification will be likely to regard it as a simple undertaking. Furthermore, 
we also need to know at what date and in what way the person concerned 
embarked upon a political career, in the wide sense of the term, and what 
profession he was actually exercising at that time. This is sometimes easy to 
discover (example: election to the governorship of a state in the United States), 
but there are many factors which may complicate the matter (possible combi- 
nation of private occupation with party work; possible vagueness in the dis- 
tinction between civil servants whose work is purely administrative and those 
whose appointment and duties have political implications, etc.). 

In point of fact, the social significance of ‘occupation’ in political analysis 
is not, perhaps, quite as great as various social scientists believe. As a result, 
several writers (see, in particular, the American and Italian reports) have 
tried to ascertain the position of parliamentarians in the social scale by the 
more direct method of determining the classes or strata in which they can be 
included. According to Matthews, United States senators, with a few excep- 
tions, come from near the top of the social pyramid. Interesting particulars 
tending to corroborate this are furnished by educational level and previous 
occupation. A further piece of evidence is the fact that senators, as a body, 
are not representative, or only very slightly so, of the racial, ethnical and 
religious divisions of the country. The religious affiliations of the members of 
this assembly make a particularly interesting subject for consideration (and 
one about which less is known, generally speaking, than about their ostracism 
of Negroes). Matthews comes to the conclusion that, in the United States, 
access to government office is conditioned by social status, which must be 
proportionate to the importance of the post concerned. Léo Hamon does not 
approach the problern from the same angle, but proffers the suggestion that 
parliamentarians are drawn from ‘a separate, unrestricted élite’. The idea of 
contrasting these two sets of observations is a tempting one, but the material 
is not sufficient for proper comparison. 

G. Sartori is the only contributor who bases his arguments on statistics of 
social class. Dividing the community into five superimposed categories, he 
shows that the best-represented levels are the upper middle (53.4 per cent) 
and the middle (28.5 per cent), together making up 81.9 per cent of the whole 
parliament (which includes only 4.4 per cent of members from the highest 
level). This observation does not seem to conflict with Léo Hamon’s statement 
that the parliamentary career seems more attractive to distinguished figures 
than to social celebrities. Sartori considers, however, that the middle level is 
expanding at the expense of the upper middle, and that opportunities of 
access from the lower level are gradually increasing. 
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THE PARLIAMENTARY PROFESSION 


The social level of parliamentarians naturally varies with the different 
parties, and from this standpoint it is interesting to note the differences between 
the Communist party and Mr. Nenni’s Socialist party, although their political 
lines run close together at many points. Even among the Communists, however, 
the total of ‘upper middle + middle’ averages 58.8 per cent (65.7 per cent 
in the last assembly). It is frequently said (see Léo Hamon’s report) that the 
existence of a large Communist contingent completely transforms the social 
aspect of an assembly (more especially by increasing the proportion of manual 
workers). This is not incorrect, provided we remember that many of these 
‘workers’, though they were formerly employed in manual work, have for a 
long time been filling administrative posts, either in the party organization 
or in the trade unions which hold the same ideology; thus it is that G. Sartori 
finds only 1.3 per cent of manual workers in the Italian Chamber. We may 
also note that the Communist party, though it attracts few women voters, 
usually has more women members in parliament than the other parties. 

It is very difficult to make worthwhile comparisons between the Western 
type of parliament and the Soviet assemblies. At first glance, the brief partic- 
ulars supplied by Mr. Gubin suggest that the social structure of the popu- 
lation is reflected more accurately in the Supreme Soviet than it is in the other 
types of parliamentary assembiy. But even if we consider the matter from his 
point of view, we find that the resemblance is incomplete. Women are well 
represented, it is true; but though their number rises with every election, 
they still hold only 26.6 per cent of the total seats. Nearly half the deputies 
(48.7 per cent) have received a full or partial higher education, and this 
figure is undoubtedly far in excess of the proportion in the country as a whole. 
Certain categories of intellectuals (such as academicians and heads of scientific 
institutions) are also exceptionally well represented. In the absence of any 
other discernible form of discrimination, knowledge thus appears to be an 
asset to candidates for election to the Supreme Soviet, the cultural level of 
which is appreciably above that of the general population. More precise infor- 
mation would be required for an assessment of other factors, such as the 
facilities granted to stakhanovites in comparison with those granted to ordinary 
workers. 

The study of parliamentary representation from the standpoint of social 
stratification is a complex one. At the present stage of sociological analysis it is 
inevitably affected by conventions which vary frequently depending on the 
writer. When the necessary effort required for such a study is made, however, 
the results usually confirm those obtained by using the variables ‘education’ 
and ‘previous occupation’—misleading as the latter may often be. In the 
matter of access to legislative assemblies, members of the lower classes are 
seen to be handicapped. Matthews’ description of the United States Senate 
as drawn from the apex of the social pyramid is not entirely confirmed by the 
French, Italian and Israeli reports, which suggest that the centre of gravity 
is nearer the level of what in France is sometimes called the upper middle class. 
In England the parliamentary career is still influenced by various aristocratic 
traditions, the Conservative members being drawn from a narrow social 
category. Another lesson conveyed by these studies is that each of the political 
parties concerned has to be considered separately, as is done on the English 
report; to proceed with the help of generalizations and averages is to run a 
serious risk of misinterpreting the available data. 

The disparity is found—this is an important point—in countries where 
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universal suffrage is attended by the indispensable legal safeguards. It persists 
in cases where the number of seats gained is exactly proportionate to the 
number of votes cast (the system of proportional representation in Italy and 
Israel). It is not, of course, unaffected by the special regulations existing in 
many electoral systems with the aim or result of creating a difference between 
the total number of votes secured in the country as a whole and the scale of 
parliamentary representation (the frequent practice of attributing greater 
weight to rural districts may result in increasing the proportion of local 
notabilities returned by small towns to the total membership of a _parlia- 
ment). 


Attempt at interpretation 


Léo Hamon was therefore justified in saying that French voters do not partic- 
ularly want the men they return to parliament to resemble themselves. Is 
the elector thus making a conscious choice, or is it merely that he is in no 
position to concern himself with any such resemblance? We must admit that 
this question, which is connected with that of the creation of a ‘political class’, 
is still unanswered. 

According to one rather ‘idealistic’ theory, this oligarchic selection is 
characteristic of communities where the bulk of the population finds no fault 
with the class system. It is suggested that, while recognizing, and even 
admiring, the qualities that carry a man to the top of the ladder (which, in a 
modern community, entails belief in considerable mobility), the average voter 
has a natural tendency to trust the men who were born in that position or 
have reached it by their own efforts. On the other hand, the contrary reaction 
is produced in countries where the class system is rigid, or is believed to be so. 
This interpretation might have a certain value if its proponents made due 
mention—as they are apt to avoid doing—of the intensive pressure exercised 
by the ruling classes (more especially by the use of mass communication) in 
order to acquire the respect and confidence of the less privileged. Carried to 
extremes (Donald R. Matthews does not make this mistake), these attempts 
at an idealistic explanation become mere ‘hokum’. 

A point of fundamental importance for our purpose is the method by which 
candidates are selected, particularly in countries where success depends, in 
any event, on adoption by a political group. Yet this question is frequently 
neglected (French electoral sociology, for example, has paid no attention to 
it). The omission is extremely serious, for in many cases it is at this stage of the 
electoral process that certain factors intervene to narrow the field of recruitment 
—such as the candidate’s ability to bear part of the election expenses, which 
is known to be an important consideration with the political parties in the 
United Kingdom (including the Labour party).! But the financial motivation 
is not confined to the British Parliament; it is common to many countries. 
It means that, other things being equal, candidates who have private means 
or can obtain funds from other sources are given priority for nomination to a 
constituency. Furthermore, people in easy circumstances usually have more 


. This is made clear in the first chapter of Peter G. Richards "Honourable Members. A Study of the British Back- 
bencher, London, 1959. In Belgium, as we know, candidates are often, though not invariably, selected by the 
poll system. Useful information on this point will be found in a study contributed by Maurice-Pierre Herremans 
to a collective volume entitled Les Elections Législatives Belges du 1** J win 1958, Brussels, 1959, p. 55-73. 
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THE PARLIAMENTARY PROFESSION 


time to spare than others, and greater facilities for putting themselves forward 
as candidates and nursing their constituencies. 

To these advantages, considerable in themselves, should be added the fact 
that participation in debates often comes more easily to those with a higher 
or even a secondary education—a consideration that gains weight when it is 
remembered that the extension of governmental functions is bringing more 
and more technical subjects into the sphere of political controversy. Moreover, 
where the salary paid to members of parliament is low (as in quite a number 
of countries, see below), many people may be discouraged from the attempt 
to enter politics, especially if their occupation is not one which can easily be 
combined with public duties. 

In point of fact there are two possible methods of analysing the problem 
of oligarchic selection. One of these is to make a meticulous study of all the 
factors determining the selection of candidates, including veiled or open 
interference by pressure groups whose various resources are sufficient to make 
the party take them seriously. But inquiries of this kind are pointless except 
where they can be co-ordinated with existing studies, themselves in a very 
disorganized state, of the formation and development of the governing classes 
(or, to use a term which is popular, though seldom clearly defined, the ‘poli- 
tical class’). No such analysis is imaginable without allowance for the historical 
perspective,! and this line of approach seems likely, at present, to be much 
more profitable than the application of the sociology of small groups to the 
theory of political leadership.? Attention should be directed, among other 
things, to the collective, ideological, and sometimes frankly mythical, declara- 
tions by which political leaders try to justify their position and thus create a 
propitious atmosphere for their own candidates. 

In the last resort, the influence of class upon access to a parliamentary 
career becomes significant only as an aspect of the tendency, displayed in all 
types of social structure, for a cleavage to occur between the élite and the 
masses. Thus regarded, the trends analysed in this section no longer appear 
to be the result of accident or of a spontaneous inclination among voters to 
support candidates of a higher social station than themselves. In conclusion, 
I may mention a difficult methodological problem: is it permissible to include 
in the ‘governing class’ the average member of parliament who is often no 
more than the faithful, lowly servant of his party? 


Value of this method of analysis 


The system of investigation whose origin I have described above is no longer 
entirely favoured by the most ‘advanced’ students of the subject, particularly 
those belonging to the behavioural school. It is said to do no more than present 
descriptive data, leaving readers to draw their own conclusions. This criticism 
is harsh and slightly exaggerated in view of the confused and disorganized 
atmosphere at present surrounding political psychology. It is not, however, 
without justification. 

The first objection to this method of analysis is that it considers the allegedly 


See, for example, an interesting short study by A. Brady, ‘The British Governing Class and Democracy’, 
Canadian Journal of Economics and Political Science, November 1954, Pp. 405-20. See also L. von Wiese, ‘Las 
“élites” dirigentes en Alemania’, Revista Internacional de Sociologia, July-September and October-December 


1955, P. 245-70 and p. 453-75. 
But see Sidney Verba, Small Groups and Political Behavior. A Study of Leadership, Princeton, 196r. 
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significant factors in isolation rather than in combination. It is interesting to 
note that several contributors to this issue have tried to remedy this defect 
by suggesting, or definitely establishing, a relationship between the various 
factors. The information given concerning the House of Commons is presented 
in a particularly original way so that the picture of the Labour members, for 
instance, brings out clearly the social and cultural diversity of their background. 
But what is the effect of this upon the leadership of the party and the formula- 
tion of its policy? 

This brings us to the second of the objections to this type of presentation 
—the impossibility of explaining in what way these circumstances may affect 
the behaviour of these concerned, as members of a legislature, and the func- 
tioning of the bodies to which they belong. This breakdown in the reasoning, 
of which I shall have more to say later, is evidenced either by the absence of 
any attempt to establish a relationship, or by the fact that the attempt to do 
so is not carried beyond the stage of generalizations which are difficult to 
verify. For example: the effect on the governmental machinery of members’ 
participation in local government. 

As we know, many parliamentary careers are preceded by a period, of 
varying length, spent in municipal politics. The British report states that about 
40 per cent of the candidates elected to the House of Commons in 1955 had 
served on local councils (though experience of this kind was less frequent 
among Conservatives than among Socialists). In some cases election to 
parliament entails, by law or custom, resignation from local office, but in 
others both duties may be carried on simultaneously, to a varying degree 
(in France this practice exists on such a scale that Mr. Michel Debré has 
declared it to be one of the defects of the French parliamentary system).' 
What is the ultimate value, in terms of national government, of previous 
experience at the local level? According to one British writer this depends 
on the extent to which the central government and the local authorities are 
politically integrated.? This is certainly an interesting hypothesis, but we are 
not told how it can be checked and this robs it of much of its heuristic value. 

The foregoing criticisms are serious ones, and while they should not lead 
to the dismissal of social data (still lacking in the majority of countries) as 
valueless, they do point to the necessity for a stricter interpretation of such 
data. It is dangerous to apply perfectionist principles to all situations indis- 
criminately. In many cases, sociological factors are all that the expert can 
reasonably take into consideration. But the utmost must be done, of course, 
to make the transition from description to explanation with due allowance 
for the interdependence of the phenomena involved. 


CONTENT OF THE PROFESSIONAL FACTOR 


Several of the national studies (notably of Israel and Italy) emphasize the 
importance of the role played in parliaments by professional politicians. 


- In ‘Trois caractéristiques du régime parlementaire frangais’, Revue Francaise de Science Politique, January- 
March 1955, p. 21-48. Some observers consider that the events of the post-war period bear out the views of 
Mr. Michel Debré inasmuch as deputies and senators who occupy posts in local government are increasingly 
absorbed by the latter and show a growing tendency to subordinate State interests to those of their own dépar- 
tement or municipality. 

. W. J. M. Mackenzie, ‘Local government in parliament’, Public Administration (London), winter 1954, P. 409- 

423. 
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THE PARLIAMENTARY PROFESSION 


Léo Hamon describes the French member of parliament as ‘a person main- 
tained at public expenses. ..a professional man exercising a badly-organized 
profession’. But it is not certain that all these writers ascribe the same meaning 
to the word ‘professional’. 

Before going into this problem we should enumerate the special character- 
istics of the professional member of a modern legislative assembly. I use the 
word ‘professional’ to designate the holder of a full-time post which brings 
him in a regular salary and various additional advantages, and in some cases 
may even carry a pension. The information provided in some of the following 
articles (France, Israel, United Kingdom) will give readers a good idea of 
what is involved in this professional activity, the features of which vary consider- 
ably from one country to another. These particulars, of which there is a 
lamentable dearth in current political literature, indicate that the word 
‘professional’ may have several meanings. 


In the first place, the profession may be regarded as constituting a kind of 
bond of interests, sometimes evanescent, not always openly admitted. Taken in 
this sense, ‘professionalization’ influences the relations between men engaged 
in identical or similar tasks and gives rise to shared habits and customs or, 
to put it more generally, creates an esprit de corps, a sense of belonging to a club. 
This sense of ‘belonging’ may have complicated effects, ranging from the 
observance of a certain ritual (group dinners or entertainments, for instance) 
to the development of positive complicity in the attitude towards ‘out-groups’. 
In the case of members of parliament, the process seems likely to affect their 
actual behaviour by tending to mitigate party rivalry and encourage some 
degree of mutual understanding and unostentatious compromises. The 
phenomenon of good-fellowship among members of parliament in France 
(who, for instance, address one another in the second person singular) has 
often been mentioned, but its implications have never been systematically 
analysed.! 

Many factors help to create this sense of fellowship in a parliament, but its 
extent and depth are still matters of conjecture. Léo Hamon rightly stresses the 
importance of the ‘lobbies’, where the rudiments of a ‘common conscience’ 
tend to take shape. The professional spirit is also strengthened by the fact 
that this is a salaried career, carrying the promise of rewards and favours. 
This brings us to the delicate question of the salaries paid to members of par- 
liament and the other privileges they receive. In some cases no actual salary 
is paid, deputies being only entitled to claim repayment of their travelling 
expenses and to take holidays (Switzerland). In many countries the salary is 
deliberately kept to a minimum, which creates difficulties for members who 
have no other source of income.” But in some places the position is less drastic; 
French parliamentarians, who have succeeded in obtaining the financial status 
of civil servants, are certainly among the more fortunate. 

This being so, is the parliamentary profession held in great esteem by the 


. It was in 1914 that Robert de Jouvenel published his celebrated pamphlet La République des Camarades. One 
of his most-quoted statements is: ‘There is less difference between two deputies one of whom is a revolutionary 
and the other not, than between two revolutionaries, one of whom is a deputy and the other not.’ Does this 
still apply to the Communist members of parliament? 

. For instance, André Mast remarks of the Netherlands that ‘parliamentary allowances are calculated with a 

nicety, indeed a parsimony, the purpose of which seems to be to ensure that the representatives of the Dutch 

people shall not build up excessive fortunes’ (Les Pays du Bénélux, Paris, 1960, p. 262). Nor does the remu- 
neration of members of the House of Commons appear very generous. 
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community? In the light of general experience, it would be difficult to maintain 
that it is. The discredit into which politics themselves have fallen in a number 
of countries has inevitably reflected on those whom the public regards as 
the symbol of that activity (sometimes engendering a marked hostility to the 
parliamentary system). But this pessimistic view may be rather too sweeping; 
a disparaging attitude towards parliamentarians in general, for instance, may 
not rule out respect for and confidence in each individual member (or at least 
many of them) in his own constituency. 


A second aspect of ‘professionalization’ is the initial possession or subsequent 
acquisition, of expert knowledge or specific abilities — in short, of specialization 
(a feature which normally strengthens the sense of ‘belonging’ I have just 
mentioned). Are we justified in considering that in this respect, too, there is 
such a thing as a parliamentary profession? 

It is a fact that some members of parliament either as the result of a uni- 
versity education or of practical experience, have an appreciable, sometimes 
even an extensive knowledge of a number of the problems dealt with in the 
assembly. This type of expertise is likely to be strengthened, or even created, 
by sustained participation in the work of some expert committee. If the Italian 
report is to be believed the members of the Italian Chamber are not acutely 
conscious of the need for this kind of skill. But even if this were true of all 
countries, it would be no reason for assuming that members of parliament 
actually have no specialized abilities. As is made clear in several of the national 
articles, the deputy’s duties are not confined to drafting technical bills and 
declaring his views about them; a certain contact with the public is also 
involved. The member of parliament is in many respects a link between the 
public and the government and he may also—let us not be afraid to say 
this—be required to defend the former against what is often the remoteness 
and anonymity of the latter. His task is thus a delicate one, and he is apt to 
evade it by recourse to empty formule or feigned activity. But a deputy who 
can find no issue from a difficult situation, or who refuses to seek one, may 
sometimes be compelled to act as negotiator, mediator or arbitrator. The same 
is true, I would add, of the governmental circle in the widest sense. 

In fact, parliamentary life not only calls for expert capacities, but for powers 
of negotiation and persuasion not unlike those displayed by a business manager. 
Such gifts are sometimes inborn and, as we saw above, they may be fostered 
by previous exercise of certain professions; but we must not ignore the possi- 
bility of their being acquired through the actual performance of the duties 
of a parliamentary representative. The type of specialization thus adumbrated 
is, at all events, quite different from the ability to give an authoritative opinion 
in technical matters. 

It is by no means my wish to decry that ability for where it is lacking or 
insufficient there is a danger that technocratic tendencies may be given free 
rein. But it is not sufficient to enable a member of parliament to carry out his 
function in the fullest sense. In this connexion it would be desirable to make 
a closer study—taking them one by one—of the forms of intervention adopted 
by parliamentarians among themselves, in dealing with other sectors of 
government and, naturally, in dealing with their constituents, and of the 
procedure and technical methods they employ in such cases. 


The term ‘professionalization’ may be used in a third sense to denote the 
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long pursuit of a given occupation. Other things being equal, this goes to 
strengthen the feeling of ‘belonging’ and improve the quality of specialization. 
From this standpoint we may describe as a professional or career parliamen- 
tarian a man who has been in parliament for many years (throughout three 
or four parliaments, for instance) and may be expected to spend the rest of 
his life there. The determining factor in such cases is the duration or perhaps 
even the permanence of the function he exercises. 

Every parliament is characterized, in varying proportions, by the tendency 
to stability of its membership and the contrary propensity for that membership 
to change. The question as to which of these tendencies will predominate is 
influenced by a number of variables, including the actual mechanism of the 
electoral system (rapid turnover being facilitated by systems in which fluctu- 
ations in the number of votes cast have an exaggerated effect on the dis- 
tribution of seats). One must also make allowance for historical upheavals in 
some countries, which may cause far-reaching changes in the nature of 
parliamentary membership. In the ordinary way, changes are brought about 
by the voters, as a result of party rivalry. We should remember, however, the 
effects of rivalry within a party, which is particularly marked during the period 
when candidates are nominated (especially in the system of voting by lists, 
where the prospect of being elected depends on securing a good position) ; 
the reader should note carefully the subtle comments made by B. Akzin on the 
manner in which this process is used by the Israeli parties to overcome certain 
specific difficulties, such as the highly varied geographical origins of the popu- 
lation and the complications still caused by the influx of new immigrants. 

‘Professionalization’ in this sense of the word plays an important part in 
parliamentary life. There is some difficulty in establishing limits for it—for 
instance, how long must a member hold his seat before it comes into play? 
Another query is raised by the situation of those who return to parliament after 
an appreciable interval (having either voluntarily interrupted their career, 
or been defeated at the polls). The problem then is to ascertain what activity 
has been exercised during the interval; and this leads us to consider a different 
concept of professional occupation. 


According to this concept, ‘professionalization’ consists in devoting oneself 
entirely to a particular profession and drawing one’s whole subsistence from it. 
Here we have the picture of the professional politician, the man who devotes 
himself solely to politics with no possibility of following any other career. 
Applied to parliamentary life, this concept is not incompatible with the two 
trends already analysed, though it may possibly entail some revision of the 
views expressed. It does, however, differ appreciably from ‘professionalization’ 
regarded as a mere question of duration. This aspect is dealt with here with 
special thoroughness in the article on Italy. 

The concept of the professional politician is, in a certain sense, more general 
than that of the career parliamentarian. Reducing the matter to simple terms, 
it might be said that, at least for one category of men, the former is the genus 
of which the latter is a species. A man who enters the service of a party and 
remains in that service for a long time will end by losing his capacity for another 
occupation—assuming he ever possessed it. The party struggle is henceforth 
his one concern and his only source of livelihood. There are, of course, grades 
in this ‘profession’, ranging from the leader of the party to the rank-and-life 
bureaucrat; and the lower a member’s standing the greater his financial 
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dependence. Prospects of access to a parliamentary career also vary. But a 
party naturally tries to get some of its permanent elements into the legislative 
assemblies. If these can secure repeated election they become, in fact, career 
parliamentarians; but in the event of failure they still remain professional! 
politicians—at least if, as frequently happens, the party finds them some 
other occupation either in its own organization, in subsidiary or related bodies, 
or even in some branch of public service (it being understood from the first that 
such posts are either temporary halting-places or a kind of retirement). G. 
Sartori seems to consider that the same is true of the trade unions—which seems 
not unreasonable in cases where a union is closely connected with a party and 
has a strong ideological bias. 

Legislative assemblies thus include a certain proportion of professional 
politicians, among whom Sartori discerns two other categories of members. On 
the one hand, there are the non-professionals who go in for politics without 
being financially dependent on this activity (the big business man, the large 
land-owner or, if any still survive, the gentleman politician with a private 
income) and do not always make their chief reputation in that way (famous 
writers). On the other hand, there are the semi-professional politicians who 
have not made party politics their career (or at least not their full-time career) 
before entering parliament, and who since then have continued to carry on 
some private work, even if on a reduced scale. As we know, however, few 
professions are entirely compatible with the duties of a member of parliament, 
and moreover there is always the possibility that after several successive re- 
elections the members of this category may give up their former occupation, 
of necessity or by choice, and thus become professional politicians. 

The question of professionalism cannot be decided, therefore, solely in the 
light of the length of time spent in parliament. A big land-owner may spend 
twenty years of his life in parliament, but for all that he will not be a professional! 
politician—whereas a man who only wins one election will undoubtedly be so, 
if his period in parliament is preceded and followed by some bureaucratic or 
other activity on behalf of a party. 

If we accept this view it will probably become necessary to revise, to some 
extent, the first two definitions of parliamentary ‘professionalization’, for the 
professional politicians should perhaps be regarded as a subsidiary group in the 
great club constituted by the assembly as a whole, and as displaying certain 
particular traits. But what opinion can we form as to this method of presenta- 
tion? Without embarking on any far-reaching discussion at this juncture, | 
would like to indicate some reasons for uncertainty. 


The great merit of the present analysis lies in calling attention to the existence 
in the various assemblies of a group of men entirely devoted to politics, men 
who have, so to speak, burnt their boats. But G. Sartori makes it clear, if only 
by the care with which he subdivides it, that this category has certain varying 
characteristics (more especially as regards the continuum independence- 
dependence). The same may be said of both the other categories, both in 
respect of their actual membership and of the boundaries dividing them. But, 
in practice, there are so many composite situations that no systematic classifi- 
cation can be universally valid. Furthermore, does the existence or the lack 
of outside resources necessarily determine the importance of political com- 
mitment for this category of members of parliament? A rich business man may 
regard the possession of a seat as a kind of hobby, but he sometimes ends by 
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giving his whole time to the duties it entails, even to the detriment of his 
private business. In other words, this theory covers only one of the probable 
aspects of devotion to a party. 

Then there is another side to the same question. Does the behaviour of a 
member of parliament, in the course of his duties, vary according to whether 
he belongs to one or the other of these categories? Can we assume that the 
difference in status will result in a different attitude to the important matter of 
decision-making? For example, will the non-professional politician be more 
likely to resist any instructions from his party that he regards as contrary to the 
public interest, than a member of the party machine? It appears by no means 
certain that greater financial independence necessarily implies a more inde- 
pendent judgement. So that this theory, like many others, fails, at least in the 
succinct form in which it appears in this review, to cover the transition from 
what members of parliament are to what they do—in other words, from position 
to decision, 

The same may be said of the interesting typology suggested by Donald 
R. Matthews for the Senate of the United States, of which one cannot feel 
certain that it can be directly applied to other experiences. Matthews empha- 
sizes the extent and variety of the public duties carried on by many senators 
before entering the assembly. But can his ‘professional politicians’, let alone 
his ‘patrician politicians’-—who, particularly the former, have built up this 
wide experience—be regarded as ‘party men’ in Sartori’s meaning of the 
term? It seems doubtful. In other words, a distinction should probably be 
drawn between the functions of an elected representative (including those 
relating to local government)—even if politics constitute that representative’s 
full-time occupation—and the functions of a holder of a salaried post in a 
party organization. We do not, however, know whether the previous exercise 
of such functions affects the behaviour of the parliamentarian we are now 
about to study, and if so, in what way. 


II 


This section of my study will be a little shorter and above all more speculative 
in content than the first part, for reasons which can be easily explained. 
Most of the articles appearing in the present number provide little material 
for the study of this subject. This comparative inadequacy of data reflects a 
general defect of political science, which contributes all too little to the eluci- 
dation of these problems. As regards this paucity of material, the United 
States constitutes the only exception, but, although much study has been 
devoted to the subject in that country, there is as yet no guiding thread which 
would make it possible to derive full benefit therefrom. I shall therefore confine 
myself to furnishing, in respect of most of the points raised, mere matter for 
reflection (mostly couched in terms of interrogation). 

As has already been observed, writers who have attempted to analyse the 
social and psychological aspects of the parliamentary profession have seldom 
sought to reason out their effect on the personal behaviour of members of 
parliament. The few suggested patterns have usually been dogmatic in char- 
acter, based rather on preconceived theories than on experimental observa- 
tions, e.g., the pattern which makes the social class of the member the variable 
which determines parliamentary behaviour. According to this thesis, members 
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of parliament are mainly, if not exclusively, guided by the values and interests 
of their own class. While such theories may be extremely useful for purposes 
of argument, they seem grossly over-simple when compared with actual 
experience. On what principles then are we to base the rules of an unbiased 
interpretation? Actually, two different lines of research have been pursued, 
the essential features of which are described below. 

The first, which takes the member of parliament himself for its focal point, 
seeks to determine and, if possible, to measure the effect of the pressures of 
every kind to which he is subjected and the threats to which he is apt to be 
exposed. These investigations, in which extremely subtle psychological 
techniques are often used, seek, in particular, to assess the way in which the 
individual member responds to outside interventions and the intensity of his 
response, for instance b: studying the reactions of members to the information 
provided by public opinion polls and letters received from their constituents. 
A typical example of this kind of research is the study of the dilemma or—if 
we prefer it—the conflict of ‘loyalties’ experienced by a member of parliament 
who at the same time is the leader of a pressure group.! Other investigations, 
of a more classical nature, seek to assess the influence which the various social 
forces (particularly, though not exclusively, economic or ideological groups) 
exercise on the legislative assemblies considered as a whole. In the last few 
years these investigations, which are concerned with the study of collective 
phenomena, have been improved and, to some extent, revolutionized by the 
use of complex statistical techniques.” It goes without saying that both these 
lines of research are indispensable for an extension of our knowledge; the 
problem, which remains unsolved, is how to relate and co-ordinate them. 

I shall here only discuss briefly the factors usually regarded as influencing 
the behaviour of members of parliament: constituents; interest groups of all 
kinds; political parties and parliamentary groups; the system of operation 
of the assembly; and, more generally, the way in which the institutions work. 
This approach to the subject is open to criticism, for it leads one to examine 
separately factors whose only true significance lies in the joint influence they 
exert (the electoral system, for instance, which determines, within certain 
limits, not only the member’s behaviour in the assembly, but also the nature 
and spirit of his relations with his constituents and the party leaders). Yet 
this fragmentation, to which we do not propose to attach more than a conven- 
tional value here, represents the sole available means of utilizing more or 
less coherently the data provided by the various national reports; it constitutes, 
in short, the necessary common denominator. 

In preparing such an outline it is advisable to turn one’s back on precon- 
ceived ideas concerning the behaviour of members of parliament. Without 
attempting to describe them in any detail, we may say that they move between 
two extremes: the first, expressing a spirit of optimism and even conciliation, 
regards the pursuit of the common interest as the sole true criterion for legisla- 
tive behaviour and decisions; the other, reflecting a more pessimistic attitude, 
views the latter as the more or less mechanical result of external pressures 


x. John H. Millett, ‘The role of an interest group leader in the House of Commons’, Western Political Quarterly, 
December 1956, p. 915-26. 

2. For a good example of these techniques see Duncan Macrea, Jr., Dimensions of Congressional Voting. A Statis- 
tical Study of the House of Representatives in the Eighty-first Congress, Berkeley, Los Angeles, 1958. See also 

G. M. Belknap, ‘A method for analysing legislative behavior’, Midwest Journal of Political Science, November 

1958, p. 377-402 (an attempt to apply Guttman’s method). 
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and interventions. On the plane of political ethics, opinions may differ regar- 
ding Burke’s refusal to consider the member of parliament as the ambassador 
of his constituency.? The fact is that the electors, either individually or collec- 
tively, rarely share this view of the situation, and that members of parliament 
are not normally in the habit of putting this idea into practice? which is not 
to suggest that they are incapable of basing their choice on the interests of 
the community as a whole. 


DEMANDS OF THE ELECTORATE 


In describing the member of parliament as ‘a man at the beck and call of 
his electors’, Léo Hamon has summed up the position very well. One point 
beyond dispute is that contacts with his constituents usually take up much 
of the member’s time (periodic journeys from the capital to the constituency 
as well as within the latter; regular visiting hours, seeing delegations; perusal 
of correspondence and preparation of replies, not to speak of action on requests 
received). On all sorts of occasions the parliamentary representative is invited 
to attend events which are partly social and partly political—invitations 
which he cannot always avoid. However, these obligations present a certain 
advantage in that they offer the representative an opportunity of examining 
the state of opinion in his constituency and of evaluating the sometimes sharp 
changes it may undergo. He has of course to ‘filter’ and, as it were, to weigh 
the views expressed and the complaints received—an extremely complex and 
often inconclusive task of sifting and interpreting, but one that is the more 
necessary because of the existence today of experts in the manipulation of 
public opinion and the organization of apparently spontaneous manifestations. 
Subject to these reserves, the member of parliament will always find profit in 
direct consultation with his public. 

Apart from a certain diffuse political stimulus exercised by the major 
problems of the day, constituents approach their representative for two main 
reasons: requests for personal services (such as the settlement of difficulties 
with some administrative department) or demands for action benefiting either 
the community as a whole (such as the water supply, the upkeep of a local 
railway) or a particular sector of it. Such claims, which are sometimes made 
simultaneously in several constituencies covering a large geographical area, 
are submitted by the local authorities or by individual citizens; in several 
instances, however, they are put forward in the name of an organized group 
(see below). These widespread practices give rise to a twofold problem: the 
member’s attitude towards the demands and, where applicable, his ability 
to achieve what he is asked to do. 

The relationship between a member of parliament and his constituency 
depends on several variable factors, including the structure of the electoral 
system and the ability of the parties to mobilize their supporters for election 


. For a comprehensive study of the question of ‘representation’ see G. Sartori, ‘La rappresentanza politica’, 
Studi Politici, October-December 1957, p. 527-613. An interesting attempt to analyse Burke’s theories (based 
on interviews with numerous American politicians) will be found in H. Eulau, J. C. Wahlke, W. Buchanan 
and L. C. Ferguson, ‘The role of the representatives: some empirical observations on the theory of Edmund 
Burke’, American Political Science Review, September 1959, p. 742-56. 

2. Among much other available evidence, see the observations by Peter Campbell on the psychology of the New 

Zealand elector in ‘Politicians, public servants and the people in New Zealand—l’, Political Studies (Oxford) 

October 1955, Pp. 193-210. 
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purposes. Occasionally, the combination of a particular type of electoral 
constituency (the so-called single member constituency) with a relative absence 
of any pronounced political allegiance may lead to the establishment of 
electoral ‘fiefs’ which remain faithful to their elected member even should the 
latter change his political label or denomination—a change which, it is true, 
does not always signify a fundamental shift of position. (France, particularly 
in the case of the scrutin d’arrondissement.) Such a state of affairs is almost 
inconceivable in the United Kingdom, where the electorate rejects ‘dissen- 
tients’ and, in general, independent candidates. The former of these two 
situations presumably renders the member more vulnerable to local demands. 
It must be admitted, however, that no member can afford to disregard them 
completely, since if he loses his popularity, he may find, at the next 
election, some of his less staunch supporters going over to the other 
party. 

What then are the factors on which a parliamentary representative’s ability 
to meet the demands of his supporters (and occasionally of his opponents) 
depends? In the first instance, of course, on his personal standing and prestige 
with certain authorities, but also on his own adroitness and perseverance. 
Here again, however, it is necessary to reckon with the party organization 
and especially with the strictness of discipline in the matter of voting. In the 
United States of America, where a political system obtains in which the party 
organization is elastic, it has been observed that members of Congress have 
tended to disregard their party’s instructions on voting in cases where those 
instructions seemed to them to be incompatible with the supposed interests 
of their own constituency. A connexion has also been noted in the United 
States between the social and economic features of a constituency and the 
degree of the representative’s ‘loyalty’ to his party; this loyalty (especially 
as regards discipline in voting) appears to be more pronounced in members 
representing districts whose social and economic composition is in conformity 
with that of the party as a whole than in members representing atypical 
districts.! 

Should these observations finally prove to be correct, it might be agreed 
that the forces located within the constituency are able (owing to the presence 
in the assemblies of representatives elected with their aid) to exert an influence 
on the national policy. However, these investigations are as yet too few in 
number and, above all, too fragmentary to serve as a basis for the drawing 
of definite conclusions. The occurrence of such phenomena is, in any case, 
much more problematical where the system is based on parties capable of 
imposing a uniform voting discipline on their representatives in parliament. 


PRESSURE EXERTED BY INTEREST GROUPS 


This coincides in many respects with the demands of constituents. Sometimes 
the pressure is local in character or, at any rate, is concerned with the consti- 
tuency of the member of parliament in question. Often, however, the demand 
is more widespread, covering several constituencies or even the whole country; 
in that case, intervention by a group organized at the regional or national 


1. According to Duncan McRae, Jr., ‘The relation between roll call votes and constituencies in the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives’, American Political Science Review, December 1952, p. 1046-55. 
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level has the effect of co-ordinating the approaches made to a more or less 
large number of representatives. The pressure exerted by groups on parlia- 
mentarians does not, however, come solely from within the constituency. 
Members of parliament are, indeed, often at grips in this respect with leaders 
outside their own electoral circle (this tendency becomes more pronounced 
as the ‘bureaucratization’ of the interest groups increases). In addition, the 
processes of politics lead members to concern themselves with demands of 
little, if any, significance for their own constituencies. There may be various 
reasons for such ‘concern’, such as party instructions, ideological affinities, 
family, friendly or professional relationships, a tactical desire to barter support 
for a cause for the grant or promise of assistance in some other connexion. 
It is therefore legitimate to consider the pressure exerted by groups separately, 
bearing in mind that pressure exerted from within the constituency is of 
particular importance to the member of parliament. 

Valuable information on this subject will be found in several of the reports 
included in this number. The Israeli study shows that the absence of local 
electoral links in no way leads the deputies to show indifference to the demands 
made by groups; while the most firmly established politicians can afford not 
to take any action on behalf of organizations (in particular, vis-a-vis admini- 
strative departments), others—i.e., those who do not occupy absolutely safe 
places on the electoral list—will not fail to undertake such tasks, in the hope 
of thereby increasing their popularity and strengthening their standing with 
the party authorities. The French article rightly stresses the importance, as 
a factor of persuasion, of the provision of relevant documentary material 
(often of a high intellectual quality) ; while in no way affecting the probity of 
the member of parliament, this sometimes has the effect of impairing his 
independence of judgement. Lastly, the British report analyses in detail the 
system under which members can act within the House of Commons as repre- 
sentatives or ‘spokesmen’ of outside groups. This practice, somewhat discon- 
certing at first sight, may take several forms; according to the authors of the 
study, the system has considerable advantages, and no major drawbacks, 
owing to the existence of ‘parliamentary privileges’ and to the rigidity of the 
party structures. 

Over the last thirty years in the United States of America and more recently 
in Europe, pressure groups have been the subject of a good deal of research, as 
a result of which it has been possible to discard certain over-simple ideas. To 
take as an example the description of their activities as a purely one-sided 
attempt to force a way into governmental structures: these groups, particularly 
the professional associations, are in many respects useful, indeed indispensable, 
to the legislative and administrative authorities (by supplying information, 
channelling requests, transmitting the views of the government to their 
members, assisting in the carrying out of decisions taken). In addition, many 
studies have demonstrated that these groups by no means possess the omni- 
potence so largely attributed to them by polemists; in this respect, an analysis 
of their failures, which have not as yet been systematically evaluated, would 
be of outstanding interest. 

It would obviously be naive to suggest that the approaches made by these 
groups are usually without result (although, in some cases, support of the 
interests of a group by a member may be due to his own preferences and not to 
any pressure by the group). But most experts now appear to dismiss the idea 
that in all cases, members of parliament are prepared automatically to accept 
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responsibility for the demands made by such bodies.! While it is possible to 
quote examples of such subservience they nevertheless remain isolated, and it 
would be a serious error in interpretation to regard such behaviour as the 
normal practice. It should also be borne in mind that, in many cases, it is 
for tactical reasons that a member acquiesces in the demands put forward by 
groups, since he kncws perfectly well that his act of generosity may very well 
be nullified or its value severely restricted through the intervention of other 
elements in the system (for instance, bureaucracy). 

We cannot examine here the factors, varying from one country to another, 
which determine the degree of vulnerability of members to the demands made 
by groups. Account must be taken, in particular, of the force of circumstances 
(proximity of an electoral campaign). the nature of the parties (degree of 
discipline imposed upon the members), the structure of the institutions (dis- 
tribution of the legislative initiative and privileges of the assemblies with 
regard to bills introduced by the executive), the conditions of parliamentary 
work (availability of objective documentary material). These examples merely 
serve as pointers, but they will probably suffice to demonstrate to the reader 
the complexity of a problem which is all too often expounded in polemic or 
emotional terms. 


PARTY DIRECTIVES 


Reference has already been made to this subject in connexion with its influence 
on other factors likely to affect legislative behaviour; we must now describe its 
general aspects and assess its over-all significance (especially with regard to the 
relations between the parliamentary assemblies and the executive branch of 
the government). 

In many countries, political parties now have a bad press. The fashion—by 
no means new—is to decry their impcrialism, their demagogy, their lack of 
responsibility, their incompetence. In Italy the term partitocrazia has been 
coined to describe the tendency of party organizations to encroach upon the 
whole sphere of political life, making subservient to themselves the authorities 
which are legally responsible to the citizens. This ‘partitocratic dominion’, to 
use G. Sartori’s phrase,? would finally result in depriving the assemblies of 
their power and paralysing the executive (since the members of parliament 
would prevent ministers from taking necessary measures whenever these 
seemed likely to expose the members to unpopularity), the manifest cause of 
this situation being the excessive submissiveness of the individual member to 
the party on which his re-election depends. 

Undoubtedly, the foregoing analysis does not lack probability. Léo Hamon 
points out expressly that the decision taken at the end of a group meeting has 
often had more significant consequences for the fate of a ministry than the 
public sitting itself. However, I am far from holding this argument to be un- 
assailable. The rigidity of the parties varies considerably in the countries studied 
in this number; but, having regard to the cases of the United States of America 


. For an excellent analysis of this relative indiff of the legislators to the action of the groups see Oliver 
Garceau and Corinne Silverman, ‘A pressure group and the pressured: a case report’, American Political Science 
Review, September 1954, p. 672-91. 

2. In ‘Parlementarisme et démocratie’, Res Publica, 1960, no. 2, p. 112-20. 
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and the United Kingdom, it would be impossible to make sweeping generali- 
zations concerning the relation between the scope for manoeuvre of the execu- 
tive and the degree of cohesion within the parties. (It.is a peculiarity of the 
American system that the elasticity of the parties may at times facilitate matters 
for the executive and at others put difficulties in its way.) In certain respects, 
the French and Italian political systems present comparable shortcomings, 
although the party structure is on the whole less rigid in the former than in 
the latter. The example of the Fifth Republic in France shows clearly that it 
is not sufficient for the executive to free itself completely from the domination 
of the parties, in order to achieve full independence with regard to the voters 
and other social forces. 

In reality, the parties never constitute more than one of the elements in the 
constellation of factors which determine the operation of the political system 
and the parliamentary machine. The importance of the parties is great, some- 
times essential ; but this fact should not lead us to overlook other variable factors 
which condition party activities, such as ideologies, beliefs, and general 
patterns of behaviour which, together, form the political culture of a people. 
Taking an over-all view, it will easily be realized that while the parties leave 
their mark on the political life as a whole they also receive from it impulses 
capable of increasing or diminishing their power. 

Within the scope of this article, one of the most significant aspects of par- 
liamentary behaviour is the so-called ‘party cohesion’ index which provides 
valuable information on the influence exerted by the parties on the legislative 
activities of their members. There are of course a number of accepted ideas on 
this subject, which are not necessarily wrong from the mere fact that they are 
widely held. Thus B. Akzin is right in observing that the parties in Israel, in 
general, show greater severity towards their elected representatives than parties 
in many Western countries. Nevertheless, it is possible to find a more precise 
basis for such statements, in particular where voting discipline is concerned. By 
analysing the votes of individual members, we are able to measure the precise 
degree of their ‘loyalty’ to the party directives; the results do not always tally 
completely with the generally accepted ideas.! Obviously, a vote cast by order 
does not always reflect the member’s true attitude (cf., in this connexion, 
Léo Hamon’s remarks on ‘expressions of feeling during the debate’ which 
sometimes indicate the real sentiments of the Assembly better than does the 
vote). Yet, in the last resort, it is the result of the vote which is the decisive 
factor. 

Up to now, we have spoken of political parties without distinguishing be- 
tween the party machine (and its bureaucratic structure) and the corresponding 
parliamentary group. This is, of course, a mistake, since this dualism often 
gives rise to conflicts, especially where ties are indirect (e.g., the Parliamentary 
Labour Party and the annual party conference). But disagreements may also 
be noted where ties are direct (for instance, within the SFIO, between members 
of the leadership and members of the Parliamentary Socialist Group. It is, 
nevertheless, difficult to venture upon any general views concerning these 
relations, which vary with different periods, countries and parties themselves; 


1. See in this connexion the article by Peter Campbell, ‘Discipline and loyalty in the French Parliament during 
the Pinay Government’, Political Studies (Oxford), 1953, no. 3, Pp. 247-57. See also Leon D. Epstein, ‘Cohesion 
of British parliamentary parties’, American Political Science Review, June 1956, p. 360-77. For an examination 
of the mathematical techniques which can be used in this field, see various studies in section 1V of Legislative 
Behavior, referred to earlier. 
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at the most, it may be said that, in many cases, the parliamentary sector seeks 
to gain a certain autonomy of conduct (a trend which may, however, be coun- 
teracted by the sending to the assembly of ‘professional politicians’, in the sense 
given by G. Sartori to the term). Lastly, we should not overlook those loosely- 
knit bodies known as ‘parties of notables’ (now fast tending to disappear), for 
whom the parliamentary group represents the main, sometimes the only, 
binding force for common action. 

It is not possible to describe in a few words the influence exerted by members 
of parliament and the legislative assemblies on the over-all working of the 
government machine and, in particular, on the behaviour of the executive. 
The British report has, however, attempted this, and with considerable success; 
it brings our the fact that the influence of the House of Commons, though 
largely indirect, is none the less appreciable, sometimes even notable, which is 
in contradiction to the observations made a few years ago by G. W. Keeton.! 
In the United States of America, Congress is still a pariiament which can ‘give 
trouble’ even to presidents known for their forceful personality, although these 
have at their disposal various means of influencing the representatives (of which 
‘patronage’ would appear to be not uncommonly used). In other countries, the 
‘partitocratic’ system, with all the reserves mentioned above, seems able to 
operate to some extent; it should, however, be pointed out that the defeat or 
blocking by representatives of proposals put forward by the executive proves to 
be a negative action, sometimes brought about by a combination of extremes, 
and cannot be regarded as an expression of genuine leadership. Generally 
speaking, and subject to certain national differences, the tendency seems to be 
towards a decline in the influence of parliaments. 


INFLUENCE OF INSTITUTIONS 


Since the influence of the electoral system on the behaviour of individual! 
members of parliament, and on the activities of party organizations, has already 
been shown on several occasions, there is no need to justify the present section. 
Since it is not possible here to embark on the detailed discussion which the 
subject deserves, I shall confine myself to drawing attention to the two most 
important ways in which the institutional machinery may exert an influence: 
firstly, the more or less automatic determination of the activities of those who 
come under its control; and secondly, the spontaneous effect, on their general 
attitude, of their appreciation of the mode of operation of the group to which 
they belong. Of these, the first is often mentioned by the experts, whereas the 
second—a very modern notion—has as yet been the subject of only a few 
studies. 

The legal institutions within which parliamentarians work have been very 
exhaustively analysed, but not enough attention has always been paid to their 
effect on the actions and decisions of the members of parliament themselves. 
This applies to the long-standing single-chamber/double-chamber controversy, 
which continues to be bedevilled by numerous commonplaces that are rarely 
subjected to any systematic checking. In many cases, however, the most 
serious gap consists in the paucity, sometimes the complete absence, of studies 
on the standing orders of legislative assemblies. In a number of countries, it is 


1. The Passing of Parliament, London, 1953. 
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as though the experts took the view that such subjects are of no real interest 
except to those concerned in practice with them. Yet it would be making an 
obvious remark to say that in politics, as in all other fields of human endeavour, 
form has an influence on substance. To an objective student it is readily 
apparent that the new standing orders of the French National Assembly 
reflect, especially following the decision of the Constitutional Council, the view 
taken by the high executive authorities of the Fifth Republic, and particu- 
larly by the prime minister, of the nature of the parliamentary system (the 
result being to accentuate the subordination of the Assembly to the Govern- 
ment, to an extent, it would seem, going even beyond the terms of the Con- 
stitution).? 

Léo Hamon rightly stresses the traditional importance (which shows a 
marked decline today) of the permanent committees of the Assembly as a 
working tool in the hands of the parliamentarians and also as an instrument for 
preliminary decision-making. The considerable role played by ‘government by 
committee’ in the Anglo-Saxon system is also well known. It is clear that the 
way in which these centres for study and consultation are organized and oper- 
ate influences to some extent the course of the legislative debates and, there- 
fore, the working of the political system; an example is the rule of ‘seniority’ in 
the appointment of chairmen in the United States.? Another point to be borne 
in mind is the importance of the rules governing the conduct of business, 
especially the rules designed to ensure respect for the rights of the minority 
(at the possible cost of abuses such as filisbustering) ; a clear illustration of this 
is the clamour raised in the House of Commons by the very rare attempts of the 
majority party to restrict the opportunity for criticism available to the oppo- 
sition by recourse to the ‘guillotine’ procedure. 

But, besides the regulations laid down in the statutes, it is usual for every kind 
of human association to have a code of behaviour—a set of rules or norms—to 
which in English the apt term ‘informal’ is applied (this term is, unfortunately, 
untranslatable). Sometimes the sole justification of such precepts is that they 
are of long standing, yet any members violating them would run the risk of 
being branded as rebels against the collective discipline. On various occasions, 
these norms may make it easier to settle an internal dispute or to find a com- 
promise. The legislative assemblies constitute no exception to this unofficial! 
mode of conducting relations (cause and the consequence, alike, of that club 
spirit to which reference was made earlier). A large part of these norms may be 
deduced from the public record of the debates; the settlement of disputes arising 
between members provides a good opportunity for appreciating their nature.* 

A final question remains to be discussed, which derives from, but goes 
beyond, the influence of the institutions, standing orders and informal norms: 
namely, the adaptation of the member of parliament, and particularly the 
newly elected member, to his duties as a representative. This adjustment, 
to which reference has already been made, is, no doubt, conditioned by the 


1. In this connexion, see D. Ruzie, ‘Le nouveau réglement de l’'Assemblée nationale’, Revue du Droit Public et de 
la Science Politique, September-October 1959, p. 863-914. 

2. For a good recent study, see G. Goodwin, Jr., ‘The seniority system in Congress’, American Political Science 
Review, June 1959, p. 412-36. 

3. For an example, sce the monograph (which stands almost alone in its field) by Ralph K. Huitt, ‘The Morse 
Committee assignment controversy: a study in Senate norms’, American Political Science Review, June 1957 
Pp. 313-29. See also Donald R. Matthews, ‘The folkways of the US Senate: conformity to group norms and 
legislative effectiveness’, ibid., 53(4), December 1959, p. 1064-96. In the same connexion, see Duane Lockard, 
‘The tribulations of a State senator’, in Legislative Behavior, op. cit., p. 294-8. 
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collective norms and habits, but it also depends on the personality of the 
individual member. Accordingly, the manner and ultimate orientation of the 
adjustment vary considerably. It is a fact that members of parliament often 
take divergent views of their functions and duties.’ In this connexion, it has 
recently been suggested that sociological appraisal of the member’s role might 
help towards an understanding of these adjustments and, more generally, 
towards an analysis of parliamentarians’ behaviour; but this approach has 
as yet been too little used to allow of any real appreciation of its value.” 

The observations so far made in this section would seem to indicate many 
fruitful lines of research which, if they are to attain their object, should be 
pursued by means both of psychological investigatioas and of sociological 
studies. In this respect, as in many others, the main difficulty is to combine 
in a coherent whole the various behaviour factors noted and to weigh their 
respective influence; we are undoubtedly still very far from achieving this 
result. On several points nevertheless, the stage of preliminary prospecting is, 
as we have seen, nearing completion. The true image of the professional 
member of parliament is beginning to emerge from the haze in which it has 
been kept either through sheer ignorance or by deliberate party policy. But 
all this applies only at the national level. In recent times, various efforts have 
been made to establish or develop relations between parliamentarians in 
different countries. It remains to outline these attempts and discuss their 
possible influence on the behaviour of the participants. 


EFFECT OF INTERNATIONAL CONTACTS 


Such relations are of two kinds. Some (the more recent in date) are of an 
official nature and have as their background organizations set up by virtue 
of intergovernmental agreements; these are by far the most important. Others, 
while bringing together official personages, derive from international co- 
operation at the level of private organizations and are sometimes akin to 
pressure groups.* Although the division between these two categories is not 
always clear-cut, I shall adopt it as a basis for discussion. 


Participation in organizations of an official nature 


These organizations, which represent a first step towards the creation of 
genuine international parliaments, are still very few in number and operate 
for the moment only at the regional level. 

Mention may be made in the first place of the Council of Europe, which 
was set up in May 1949 and at present comprises 15 States. It consists of a 
Committee of Ministers representing the governments members of the Council 
and a Consultative Assembly which is the deliberating organ of the Council. 


. See Corinne Silverman, ‘The legislator’s view of the legislative process’, Public Opinion Quarterly, summer 1954, 
p. 180-90. 

. For a study on these lines see Wahlke et al. ‘American state legislator’s role orientation toward pressure-groups’, 
Journal of Politics, May 1960, p. 203-28. See also W. C. Mitchell, ‘Occupational role strains: the American 
elective public official’, Administrative Science Quarterly, September 1958, p. 210-28. For a more general 
analysis see Jean Viet, ‘La notion de réle en politique’, Revue Francaise de Science Politique, June 1960, p. 309- 
334- 

3. I venture to refer the reader to my study Les Groupes de Pression Internati , x , 1961, p. 29-31 

et passim. 
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There are 135 seats in the Assembly, and their apportionment among the 
States concerned does not depend on the size of the respective populations. 
Since May 1951, the representatives of each State have been elected by its 
parliament or appointed in accordance with a procedure determined by the 
latter (which may thus be the procedure of universal suffrage). Members are 
seated in the Assembly not according to national delegation but according 
to alphabetical order. The Assembly, which is purely consultative, possesses 
no legislative authority or powers of political control. As a factor in the crys- 
tallization of the idea of a united Europe, it does not seem to have made a 
great impact on the press or on public opinion. 

Secondly, there is the European Parliament, which derived from the Com- 
mon Assembly of the European Coal and Steel Community and received its 
present structure under the Treaties of Rome. The European Parliament 
(which has supervisory functions in connexion with the European Coal and 
Steel Community, the European Economic Community and the European 
Atomic Energy Community) comprises 142 members who, in accordance 
with the Treaties, act as representatives of the peoples of the States incor- 
porated in the Community (whereas in the Council of Europe the members 
of the Assembly are considered as representatives of the States). In actual 
fact, these members, whose apportionment among the six States bears some 
relationship to size of population, are not—or not as yet—chosen by direct 
universal suffrage but are appointed by the respective parliaments, each in 
accordance with its own rules. 

One important point is that the membership is divided not by national 
delegation but by political affinities. There are three groups (Christian Demo- 
crats, Liberals and related elements, Socialists), for which formal provision 
is made in the standing orders of the European Parliament and which are 
furnished with the financial resources necessary for their work. In this respect 
the European Parliament resembles national parliaments. The groups are 
not entitled to take part in the formation of the executive organs of the Com- 
munity. They do, however, participate in the election of the officers and 
committees of the parliament, whose supervisory powers and privileges, while 
not negligible, are nevertheless limited. On the whole, the European Par- 
liament resembles more closely a supra-national parliament—though still far 
removed from it—than the Council of Europe. 

Among the most recent events with which the parliament has been con- 
nected may be mentioned a meeting held in Strasbourg in June 1961, which 
was attended, on the one hand, by some mengbers of the European Parliament 
and, on the other, by some hundred African parliamentarians representing 
the parliaments of 15 African States and the Malagasy Republic, which had 
previously been associated with the European Economic Community through 
their metropolitan country and had since achieved independence. Such 
direct contacts between parliamentarians, which, in principle, do not commit 
their governments, may lead to the discovery of new ways of association. 

Another instance of regional co-operation is provided by the Nordic Council, 
whose opening session was held in February 1953 and which incorporates 
Denmark, Iceland, Norway, Sweden and Finland (the last became a 
member in 1956). The Council continues a long-standing practice of co- 
operation based on ethnic and linguistic affinities and common humanistic 
and religious traditions. With its 69 members elected from among the national 
parliaments in such a way as to represent various political trends (as well as 
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members who are appointed by the governments but have no voting rights), 
it is essentially an organ for consultation between the parliaments of the various 
Member States and between the governments on matters affecting co-opera- 
tion between these countries, or some of them. It has no supra-national powers, 
and any recommendations which it may adopt must, before they can be 
carried into effect, be approved by the national parliaments. Through the 
Council, various projects have been carried through and activities have been 
harmonized in a number of spheres (education, information, scientific and 
nuclear research, social questions). The Nordic Council has not attempted 
to promote any spectacular schemes (the failure may be noted—prior to the 
present attempts at regrouping—of a Scandinavian economic community), 
yet it appears to enjoy considerable prestige with the States concerned. 

We now come to a borderline case between the two categories: the conference 
of parliamentary representatives of the Members States of NATO, which 
is held annually in Paris to study current problems and propose solutions 
for them. However, while the conference enables parliamentary representa- 
tives of the Member States to make contact with one another, it remains a 
private organization and is not included among the official bodies named 
under the Treaty. 

To what extent is this practice likely to promote solidarity between parlia- 
mentarians at the international or supra-national level? Léo Hamon states 
that the outlook of the participants is broadened by assemblies of this kind; 
the usefulness of the practice is, however, restricted by the fact that only a 
certain number of the members of national parliaments can benefit from it. 
A point worth noting in regard to the various European assemblies is that, 
by a kind of tacit agreement, Communists and right-wing extremists are not 
included in the national delegations. According to an estimate by Mattéi 
Dogan, the number of French parliamentarians who served under the Fourth 
Republic in the assemblies (including the NATO Conference) represented 
12 per cent of the total strength of the two Chambers (some took part in the 
assemblies for a very short time only); this estimate lends weight to Hamon’s 
remark. 

It is not within the scope of the present study to consider the way in which 
these assemblies work or, in particular, to ascertain whether some kind of 
consensus develops among the members which may make for a speedier 
attainment of the objectives aimed at (such as European integration). These 
assemblies are, no doubt, too recently established to enable any reliable 
conclusions to be drawn as yet from their activities. A study concerning the 
Council of Europe is, however, not very optimistic regarding the development 
of such a consensus.! 


International co-operation at the level of private organizations 


This co-operation develops through international non-governmental organ- 
izations, but it also takes on other forms including some which dispense with 
institutional machinery. 

The oldest and still the most important of these non-governmental organiza- 
tions is the Inter-Parliamentary Union, which was set up as long ago as 1889. 
It now has national groups in 58 countries. These groups consist of individual 


1. Ernst B. Haas, Consensus Formation in the Council of Europe, London, 1960. 
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members in the different parliaments (the legislative assemblies may, however, 
form themselves in corpore into a national group). The Union holds, in parti- 
cular, an annual conference which is attended by a large number of parliamen- 
tarians; it thereby offers its members a forum which is not without influence 
on world opinion. 

Mention may also be made of three associations of parliamentarians which 
serve a special purpose. First, the Commonwealth Parliamentary Association, 
whose object is to facilitate the exchange of information, the maintenance 
of closer relations and a better understanding between the parliamentary 
representatives of the countries of the Commonwealth; it publishes to this 
end a Journal of the Parliaments of the Commonwealth. Secondly, the Parliamen- 
tary Council of the European Movement, whose aim is to assist the members 
of the European parliaments in promoting a policy of European integration 
and unity. Lastly, the World Parliament Association (or the World Associa- 
tion of Parliamentarians for World Government), which seeks to bring about 
the transfer to a supra-national authority of the legislative, judicial and 
executive powers relative to a group of specific subjects (those subjects not 
included in the list remaining under the authority of the national States). 
This last-named body, which has a precise political objective, has members 
in only some twenty countries. The association, whose financial resources 
are rather slender, holds an annua! conference and publishes a quarterly 
review, World. 

In addition to these multi-national non-governmental organizations, 
reference should be made to smaller bodies such as the Parliamentary Friend- 
ship Groups (the Franco-British or Franco-Soviet groups, for instance), 
which often arrange visits between countries. Other forms of contact are 
apparent on a number of occasions (attendance at the general assemblies of 
intergovernmental organizations; participation in ceremonies and congresses 
of all kinds, etc.), and these, though they have no institutional basis, are not 
necessarily the least lively or productive of results. 

It is difficult, in the absence of any systematic analysis of these kinds of 
contact, to assess the value of such meetings from the point of view of the 
attitude of parliamentarians. It may well be that the actual number of par- 
liamentary representatives who engage in these activities is small, contacts 
being always established between the same persons. Besides, more is pro- 
bably required than a journey and a few banquets in order to bring about an 
improvement in international understanding. We know too little, however, 
about the mechanism by which attitudes are formed to have any right to 
express decided views on this subject. In the present state of the world, any 
attempt to broaden the outlook of people in positions of responsibility can 
only be welcomed. 
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A. STUDIES 


MEMBERS OF THE FRENCH PARLIAMENT 


Lto HAMoNn 


In any study of members of the French parliament, we come up against the 
break in continuity both in the political and in the temporal, historical aspect 
of the question. 

It is true that in the political sphere there is always a certain degree of 
heterogeneity between parliamentary groups drawn from the different parties. 
The diversity of the classes they represent, their preferred way of life, etc. is 
reflected in their composition. Obviously, the Labour parliamentary group 
at Westminster differs from the Conservative parliamentary group as to social 
make-up. In France, however, there is even greater variety—a variety which 
is reflected in action—due to the existence, side by side, of widely differing 
movements, some of which are flexible, such as the Radicals and the Indepen- 
dents, and some rigid, such as the MRP (Mouvement Républicain Populaire) 
and the Socialists. Not long ago, this heterogeneity was further increased 
by a large Communist representation—usually more than a quarter of the 
total membership of the assemblies of the Fourth Republic, which were 
elected by direct universal suffrage. There was a much greater difference in 
composition, social contacts and general attitude between the Communist 
group and the other groups in the assemblies than between the various non- 

Communist groups. 

' In most countries, either there is a preponderance of Communists in par- 
liament, and the non-Communists play a subordinate role, sometimes that 
of mere ciphers (as in the East European countries) or the non-Communists 
are in the majority, and the Communists carry no weight. The only countries 
where this does not apply are France and Italy, where there is a diversity 
of non-Communist groups, which tend to become less heterogeneous because 
of the contacts of parliamentary life, and as a consequence a Communist/ 
non-Communist dualism. 

lor this reason, statistics on the proportion of working-class members in 
the National Assembly or on the differences in this proportion between one 
legislature and another are misleading if the object is to give an over-all view 
of a particular assembly; for they fail to show one essential difference between 
the Communist group and the others, which is that there are always far more 
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working-class members in the former, and that the variation in the number 
of working-class members in the whole assembly is usually only an aspect 
of the variation on the number of Communists elected. 

In 1958, the factor of temporal discontinuity was added to that of political 
heterogeneity. The transition from the Fourth Republic to the Fifth not only 
meant a change in the constitutional regulations relating to the powers of 
parliament and government; it also involved a radical change in the member- 
ship of parliament (especially in the National Assembly, which is elected by 
direct universal suffrage), in working conditions and in the prestige of members 
of the assemblies. Alterations in the electoral law would in any case have led to 
a change in membership—the electoral law which prevailed in the Fourth 
Republic provided for a hybrid form of proportional representation and its 
abrogation would of necessity have reduced the number of Communists 
and led to ‘regional specialization’ of the parties, and on both counts, to a 
new distribution by professions. In 1958, however, in addition to the automatic 
effects on the National Assembly of changing the electoral system, the former 
regime had fallen into disfavour, those who had lost their seats were actively 
disliked, and the new men (or those who were thought to be so) were at a 
premium; further, a new party came into being, which was the largest in the 
1958 National Assembly—the UNR (Union pour une Nouvelle République) 
whose major slogan was service to General de Gaulle. 

There was also a material change in the powers of parliament and the 
status of its members, which led to a marked decline in the prestige of both the 
assemblies and of their members; in 1958, there was thus a considerable differ- 
ence between the members of parliament in the Fourth Republic and those 
in the Fifth. 

Now that the assemblies have been meeting for two years, it is not impossible 
that the growth of a corporate spirit and the demands of their work have 
reduced the differences, so that the men of the Fifth Republic are rather more 
like their predecessors of the Fourth. No doubt, it is still too soon to do more 
than raise the point and draw attention to its importance to the future of 
the Fifth Republic. Of course what was characteristic, specifically, of the 
Fourth Republic can no longer be regarded as indicative of the present situation, 
but it is still too early to say a great deal about the present members of parlia- 
ment under the Fifth Republic or what their future may be. Our study is 
complicated not only by the difficulties always inherent in such a problem, 
but also by the temporary difficulty arising from the uncertainties of the 
moment. 

In most cases, a member of parliament owes his high place on an electora! 
list to his endorsement by a political group. He has usually received a highe: 
education—or at least a secondary education—and he belongs to a clearly 
defined but not exclusive élite. He is a person maintained at public expense: 
a professional exercising a badly organized profession; he is at the beck and 
call of the electors and at the same time a member of a many-sided assembly: 
his prestige is threatened, and one may well ask what future lies before him. 

We would add to the above description the main lines of the discussion 
to foliow, which will deal with these points: the background of members of 
parliament; their life; their role in the assemblies ; their prestige and their future 
place in the nation. 

In each case, we shall first describe the state of affairs under the I’ourth 
Republic, and then try to discover what is different in the Fifth Republic. 
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THE PARLIAMENTARY PROFESSION 
THE BACKGROUND OF MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT 


A distinction should be made between two meanings of the word ‘background’: 
(a) the process by which he is nominated; (b) his social background. 


Process of nomination 


In the first of these two meanings, a member of parliament obviously attains 
his office as the result of an election, and we need only advise the reader to 
make a study of the electoral laws. 

Under the Fourth Republic, in the case of the National Assembly the system 
used was proportional voting. From 1951 onwards, a premium has been added 
to the fictitious sum total of votes obtained from lists of parties running in 
tandem. This premium may even result in the parties concerned taking all 
the seats, in cases where the tandem lists have obtained an absolute majority 
of votes. Under the Fifth Republic, the system used is a uninominal majority 
vote, with two ballots, on a district basis (arrondissement). 

In the case of the Senate, the system used is majority voting, in most départe- 
ments, and proportional voting in a few of the most populous départements (fewer 
under the Fifth Republic than under the Fourth). 

The electoral law, of course, influences the psychology of the member of 
parliament—the man who is one of the elected representatives of a large 
constituency (in which the individual naturally becomes submerged beneath the 
political label) has a different outlook from that of the sole representative of 
a small constituency, in which he can take steps to ensure that the people 
know him better. 

The procedure for nomination of a candidate offers still more variations, and 
is still more difficult to grasp than what has already been said, but it is just as 
important. Those who are elected must first have been candidates. From the 
legal point of view, anyone can stand, but in practice the number of candidates 
placed high enough on the list to be elected is limited because of the outlay 
involved and—since the expenses of the minimum campaign provided for 
by law do not eliminate anyone—because of the competition on a personal 
level which becomes necessary, and the psychological situation which governs 
the chances of being elected. Who, then, can be a candidate with a chance of 
being elected? 

In France, as in every country today, the trend is for the candidate who bears 
a popular political label to be elected rather than the good candidate who, in 
the past, was voted for ‘because he was who he was’. He represents a certain 
point of view, and the number of votes he receives depends on its popularity. 
In most cases, his personal qualifications are only an added recommendation. 
The right which a political group confers upon a person to stand for parliament 
in its name is known as endorsement; and endorsement by a major group 
becomes a more or less essential condition of success. 

A party label being thus indispensable, the process of endorsement varies 
according to the build-up of the party. If the structure of a party is elastic, 
it very often endorses a person who is already comparatively well known in the 
district—the party gives the stamp of its approval to someone who is known in 
his constituency because of his class, his prestige, his family background, etc. 
A party with a rigid attitude, on the other hand, is much more free to refuse 
or confer its endorsement, and in that case a candidate’s popularity in the 
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constituency apart from the party is not nearly so important as his position in 
the party. Hence the state of affairs in France with regard to the process of 
nomination varies from party to party, and an apparent uniformity masks a 
considerable degree of variation between the different political parties. 

Actually, in the so-called classical rightist parties, such as the CNI (Centre 
National des Indépendants), endorsement frequently follows when it is seen that 
a certain person enjoys authority in the district; there is a somewhat similar 
situation in the Radical party, although not to the s..me extent; in the MRP, the 
Socialist party and the Communist party, we find a different state of affairs—the 
determining factor is the candidate’s standing in the party. In these parties, the 
principle is that the departmental fede:ation chooses its candidates, subject 
to ratification at the national level, which is rarely refused. The result has been 
that in political parties of this type candidates who hold important positions 
in the party at the level of the département are at a considerable advantage. This 
trend has been especially marked in the Socialist party, in which the majority 
of the parliamentary representatives are drawn from leading members of the 
party, particularly from the federation secretaries. Once he is elected, the 
member or parliament, who is known to his electors as he is to militants, can 
easily stand for office again, as he will again have the party’s endorsement. 

In the Communist party, however, we find a rather different situation. 
Because of the centralization of the party’s administration, its discipline, its 
esprit de corps and its mystique, the national administration is able to make 
considerable changes in the candidates it selects, at least in the large urban 
areas and as between one legislature and another. 

A different state of affairs again is found in the RPF (Rassemblement du 
Peuple Francais) and the UNR. These groups, which are referred to as ‘Gaul- 
list’, appeared in the electoral arena in both 1951 and 1958 as new parties. 
They were rigid in the sense that their administration was centralized, but 
their local organization was not strong. Their success was due to General de 
Gaulle’s prestige, rather than to the ability of an organizing secretary. ‘The 
result has been that these groups have been able—indeed, they have been 
obliged—to take the wishes of the national centre into account in nominating 
candidates. They have therefore been able, rather more than the Communist 
party and much more than the other parties, to engage in ‘parachuting’—that 
is, in putting forward candidates who do not belong to the constituency or 
have only very slender connexions with it; in many cases, too, the RPF and 
the UNR (especially the former) have selected persons who are already well 
known in their own district or to the community at large, so that their reput- 
ation might give added weight to that of the party label, which drew its 
strength from de Gaulle’s prestige. 

However, in a general sense, local connexions are more important in France 
than in Great Britain. A candidate from outside the constituency is not usually 
welcomed by the federation, if it is a strong one, and the elector does not 
approve of changes of constituency. It is therefore uncommon for a candidate 
to stand in a constituency other than his own. 


Social background 


It is understandable that differences in the process of nominating candidates 
have a considerable bearing on the range of social sphere from which members of 
parliament are drawn. In the first place, if a party is open-minded as to the 
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THE PARLIAMENTARY PROFESSION 


yn. in candidates it nominates, there is a great possibility that women and the 
ss of working classes will be more adequately represented. The importance of this 
ks a casual connexion will be seen from what follows." 
ntre Sex. Closer scrutiny of parliamentary membership shows that 32 women were 
that elected to the Constituent Assembly in 1945, but there were only 19 in the 
nilar legislative body elected in 1956, 15 of whom belonged to the Communist 
, the party, and only 6 in the National Assembly of the Fifth Republic. 
—the The number of women senators was 22 in 1946, 11 in 1947, 9 in May 1958, 
, the and only 5 in the Senate of the Fifth Republic. 
yject In both houses there has been a marked fall in the number of women. 
een Actually, most of the women members of parliament, even in the first Consti- 
‘ions tuent Assembly of the Fourth Republic, belonged to the Communist party or 
This to the MRP, no doubt owing to the fact that these groups—the one because 
rity it was a new party and the other because of its strict discipline—were able to 
’ the place women candidates high up on their lists, where voting was by list; the 
the decline in numbers of these two groups and the introduction of uninominal 
can voting in 1958, which gave more weight to the deputy as a person, militated 
ent. against the chances of women candidates being elected.” 
ion. 
, its Former profession.® The members of the National Assembly which was elected in 
lake 1946 included 177 wage-earners (working men, clerks, subordinate officials 
ban and primary-school teachers); of these, 65 were working men, 50 of whom 
belonged to the Communist party. The Assembly which was elected in 1956 
t du included 155 wage-earners, 70 of whom were working men; 61 belonged to the 
aul- Communist party. In the Assembly elected in 1958 there are only 41 wage 
ties. earners, clerks, subordinate officials or primary-school teachers, and only 7 of 
but these are working men. 
| de The decline in the number of wage-earners in general and of working men in 
The particular is closely bound up with the fall in the number of Communist 
een members of parliament (this explains the downward trend between 1956 and 
ting 1958). The fact remains, however, that from the beginning of the Fourth 
nist Republic the percentage of working-class members of French parliamentary 
that a 
y or . 1. In this connexion, see the articles by Mr. Mattéi Dogan on ‘La stabilité du personnel parlementaire sous la 
and III® République’, Revue Francaise de Sciences Politiques, avril-juin 1953, p. 319 et seq. and ‘L’origine sociale 
du personnel politique frangais’, in Partis Politiques et Classes Sociales, in Les Elections du 2 Janvier 1956 and in 
well La Naissance de ta V® République. 
Dut- We are most grateful to Mr. Mattéi Dogan for kindly allowing us to use his exhaustive analysis. 
a 2. The question of the proportion of women or of a particular social category represented is sometimes needlessly 
its complicated because the total number of candidates is considered. Actually, the only point that matters is 
whether the candidate is put forward in such a position on the list that he can be elected. If a party puts 
nce forward a woman or a working man in fourth or fifth place on the list of its candidates, it knows very well 
; that they will not be elected, and what it is really doing is not trying to get them into parliament but trying 
ally to enlist a certain degree of support for their candidate among women, working men, etc. Mr. Mattéi Dogan 
not calls this practice ‘le dosage des listes’. The same thing applies to deputy members, who, under the electoral 
law of the Fifth Republic, can take the place of an elected member if the latter is unable for some reason to 
late carry out his duties. The case of a deputy member actually replacing a member is a rare exception, but the 
choice of a deputy member who has a humble social background is intended to enlist support for the ‘hard- 
working candidate’ among this category of voters. Nowadays, a deputy member, like the candidate placed fifth 
on the list, is a ‘vote-catcher’ rather than a real candidate. This is a phenomenon which is more interesting 
from the point of view of the psychology of the elector than with regard to its influence on the party. 
3. The figures given for former professions are not to be regarded as entirely accurate. The statistics were compiled 
in accordance with statements made by elected candidates, and may be open to question. In some cases, too, 
ates an elected candidate gives a different profession in one assembly from the one he gave in the preceding assembly 
*s of —in order, no doubt, to bring it more into line with what he conceives to be the state of public opinion at the 
time. Any errors, however, are only incidental. These changes in the members’ statement of their profession 
the would make an interesting psychological study. 
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assemblies was one of the lowest in Western Europe. The fact that there have 
been practically no Communist representatives since 1958 has merely empha- 
sized this state of affairs. 

We may also consider the percentage of primary-school teachers in parlia- 
ment. Here, too, there is evidence of a fall in numbers—there were 31 in 1951, 
35 in 1956, and 10 in 1958. Again, the explanation is to be found in the decline 
in numbers of one of the political parties—whereas most of the working men 
belonged to the Communist group, the majority of primary-school teachers 
belonged to the Socialist group (20 out of 31 in 1951 and 7 out of ro in 1958), 

The opposite is true of the number of big land owners, industrialists, business- 
men, etc.: there were 20 in 1945, about 40 in 1956 and 54 in 1958. The numer- 
ical increase is bound up with the expansion of rightist groups, but the percen- 
tage is still low. 

The increase in representation of the medical professions has been more 
marked: there were 26 doctors and chemists in 1945 (as against 47 in 1936); 
in 1958 there were 56, compared with 27 in 1956. 

There has been a slower but steady rise in the representation of trained 
workers in commerce and industry (not including engineers): there were 
21 in 1945, 28 in 1956 and 33 in 1958, while the number of senior officials rose 
from 16 in 1945 to 21 in 1956 and 37 in 1458. Barristers and other members of 
the legal profession are well represented, but their numbers have fallen slightly: 
there were 71 in 1945, 69 in 1956 and 56 in 1958. 

On the whole, the largest group at present is composed of the liberal profes- 


sions, with about 150 representatives. Comparing the education received by the . 


members of this group with that received by senior officials and by trained 
workers in commerce and industry, however, we find that more than half of the 
French parliament today is drawn from those who have had a university or, 
at least, a secondary education. 

The figures are as follows: 95 members of the 1958 National Assembly have 
received a university training in law; 55 have received a training in law and 
literature or in law and political science; 37 have received a literary training; 
56 have received a medical training; 41 have received a scientific training; 
13 have received a military training (at the Ecole Polytechnique or at St. Cyr’. 
Thus 297 members of parliament out of 465 (nearly two-thirds) have had a 
university education. Of the remaining 168, 37 have only completed the 
primary course, 122 have done a secondary course or have reached a similar 
standard, and there were g for whom no information was available. 

Broadly speaking, therefore, the bulk of the members of French parliamen- 
tary assemblies are of middle-class origin, even more than in most western 
countries, and most are intellectuals belonging to the liberal professions or 
the public service, or they are trained workers in industry or commerce, while 
there are very few members of parliament who have received only a primary 
education. The French people as a whole, therefore—apart from those who 
vote for the Communist party—prefer to entrust their representation to people 
who have received a higher education. The French elector, whether man or 
woman, is not particularly anxious to be represented by someone of the same 
sex or the same standard of education. He regards parliamentary life as a calling 
with its own special requirements, and so he thinks of it as an avocation for 
which a certain level of education in necessary. 

There is still other evidence, however, that a parliamentary career is regarded 
as a profession in its own right. Mr. Mattéi Dogan remarks that only a few 
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members of parliament were eminent in their professions before being elected 
(very few appeared in biographical dictionaries containing 7,000 or 
8,000 names). It is through politics, therefore, that members of parliament 
attain eminence. Those who have gained prestige in other ways are no doubt 
‘less attracted to a parliamentary career, which appeals to people who are well 
known in their own constituency rather than to those who have achieved 
distinction in society at large. 

‘Nor is the political élite a hereditary body. Just as few members of parliament 
under the Fourth and Fifth Republics were leaders in their profession before 
entering parliament, few of them belong to well-known families who have made 
a name for themselves in politics. 

Generally speaking, to quote Mr. Mattéi Dogan once more, ‘if we analyse 
the range of social level found in parliament on the one hand and in govern- 
mental administration on the other, we shall see that there are more men of 
humble social origin or who belong to the petty bourgeoisie in parliament 
than among senior officials’. The French political élite, therefore, does not 
close its ranks to newcomers—at least, providing they are in the middle or ’ 
upper social classes. 


Age. Lastly, what is the situation with regard to the age of members of 
parliament? 

In 1946, 120 members of parliament were aged 40 when elected, and 250 
(out of 598) were over 50; in 1956, the corresponding figures were go and 116 
(out of 522); in 1958, 34 per cent of the new members were under 40 when 
elected, 34 per cent were under 50, 23 per cent were under 60 and g per cent 
were over 60. The average age of the Assembly in 1958 was lower than that 
of the Assembly elected in 1956, but higher than that of the Assembly elected 
in 1946. 

Here again, if we study the figures more closely, we shall see that the 
variation in the average age of members of parliament is bound up with the 
movement of the parties. Because of the ‘retirement bonus’, the result of which 
is that a party does not often part company with its members, in the long run 
stability in a party inevitably means a high average age of membership. On 
the other hand, groups which benefit from a reshuffling of parties may find 
that their average age is lower. 

In 1958, the UNR, which was scarcely formed before it became the largest 
party in parliament, had a low average age for just this reason. 

If we examine the situation more closely, however, we shall see that, while 
there were only 131 retiring members in the 1958 Assembly, there were: 
48 former deputies or senators; 91 former candidates at the legislative or 
senate elections; 56 members who had been party leaders or officials for a 
number of years; 17 members who had held semi-political positions under the 
fourth Republic; 61 general councillors; 23 mayors or town councillors. 
Only 33 members, therefore, were entirely new to political life. 

This figure may be compared with the relatively high percentage of members 
of the Resistance. Of the 1958 deputies: 37 had been deported, imprisoned, etc. ; 
44 were members of the Resistance outside France; 110 were founders or 
active members of the Resistance Movement in France; 27 not included in the 
above categories were Companions of the Liberation or had won Resistance 
medals. 

If we add 17 prisoners of war not included in the above categories and 
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32 who won the Croix de Guerre 39-45, we find that there is a very large 
proportion of deputies who took part in France’s national struggle from 1939 
to 1945, especially in the Resistance (particularly if for the moment we do 
not count those of the 55 deputies in the Assembly of 1958 who were under 21 
in 1940). 

The large numbers who entered the Assembly in 1958 represented that 
section of the war generation which had already entered public life through 
taking part in the nation’s struggle and the ensuing developments, but had 
not yet entered parliamentary life, rather than a new generation making its 
way into public life. And this generation, whether it had already been in 
parliament or not, was inevitably 13 years older in 1958 than in 1945 (the 
reader will excuse this obvious statement). 

The fall in the age of French members of parliament, which was brought 
about in 1945 by the disappearance of the pre-war political class, had no 
parallel in 1958. The reason was that the second of these great changes of 
personnel, unlike the first, took place essentially within a clearly marked 
group—those who had participated in the Resistance. 

The rise in average age of members of parliament continued throughout a 
period when party representation was stable, but the process was stopped by 
the sudden change in membership which took place in 1958. The relative 
fall in average age, however, was mainly within the war generation, which 
gave the advantage to the younger men, who had been until then less involved 
in parliamentary life. 

To conclude, the average French deputy today is a man who goes into 
parliament at about the age of forty. He usually belongs to the section of the 
nation which has had a university education, and almost always has received 
at least a secondary education. By and large, the membership of parliament 
is almost exclusively masculine. 


Space does not permit us to make a detailed study of the members of the 
Senate, but the main differences between them and the members of the 
National Assembly are three: 

First, a greater degree of stability; a ‘clean sweep’ (to use a rather crude 
popular expression) is unknown in the Senate. Most of the new members of 
the Senate elected in 1959 are former deputies, who were defeated at the 
elections to the National Assembly in 1958 and stood for election to the Senate 
a few months later (the number of former deputies rose from 38 in 1948 to 65 
in 1959). 

Second, a still greater preponderance of the middle classes, with possibly 
fewer members who had received a university education, and a higher pro- 
portion of members who had received a secondary education. Of a total 
varying between 315 and 307, working men numbered 24 in 1946, g in 1948, 
10 from 1955 to 1958, and 7 in 1959. (There were none in 1939.) In the same 
period, the number of primary-school teachers fell from 19 to 15, 14, and g 
(compared with 1 in 1939), the number of government oflicials fell from 40 
to 38, 34 and 2g (the same number as before the war), and the number o! 
members of the liberal professions rose from 95 to 111 and then fell from 96 
to 77 (there were 133 before the war). 

The number of senators listed as ‘without a profession’ was 18 before the war. 
After the war it fell from 6 to 3, then rose from 1 to 4. The number of business- 
men and industrialists rose from 30 to 33 and then from 27 to 31 (as against 
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33 before the war). The number of engineers and trained technicians fell from 
13 to 12 and then rose to 14 and 16 (compared with 7 before the war), while 
the number of highly trained workers in leading or subordinate positions fell 
from 27 to 24 and then rose from 32 to 35 (compared with 10 before the war). 
In the same period, the number of farmers rose from 33 to 48 and then from 
65 to 73, compared with 49 before the war. 

Generally speaking, and without claiming that the picture we have given is 
entirely accurate (the same professional situation may have been described 
differently by the member himself at a different period, see note on page 549), 
it will be seen that there has been a marked decline in the number of working 
men, primary-school teachers and members of the liberal professions, and a 
marked increase in the number of farmers and, to a much lesser degree, 
engineers and highly trained workers in leading or subordinate positions. 

If we now examine the educational standard of senators, we find by totalling 
the number of members of the liberal professions, of engineers and teachers, 
other than primary teachers, 120 members who have had a higher education, 
in addition to a certain number of the 29 government officials, 31 businessmen 
and industrialists, and 35 highly trained workers in leading or subordinate 
positions. Most of those in the last three groups who have not received a higher 
education have probably had a secondary education, and the same is true 
of some of the 73 farmers. 

Speaking very approximately, therefore, we may say that rather more than 
a third hold a certificate of higher education, and rather fewer than a third 
have received a secondary education. 

Finally, the average age was more or less the same as that of the National 
Assembly before 1958 (50 years and 4 months in 1948, as against 61 or 62 
in 1939), but since 1959 (when it was 55 years and 4 months), it has risen 
considerably, owing in large part to the absence of sudden changes, such as 
occurred in the National Assembly. 


THE LIFE OF A MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT 


As we have already observed, a member of parliament is: a person maintained 
at public expense; a professional exercising a badly organized profession; 
at the beck and call of his electors. 

Let us consider these different aspects more closely. 


A person maintained at public expense 


Like any other person maintained at public expense, the French member of 
parliament is a person of modest means, his position being made more difficult 
by the need to keep up two homes and frequently two offices (in Paris and 
in his provincial constituency). It would no doubt be exaggerated in this 
connexion to echo ‘the lament of the poor member of parliament’. The 
member of parliament has enough to live on, especially if he is content with 
less than perfectly organized office machinery; it may also be conceded that 
for anyone who, before election, had a modest income, what remains from 
his emoluments as a member of parliament, after defrayal of the expenses 
incurred by him in the exercise of his duties, represents a real material improve- 
ment. Under the Fifth Republic the emoluments of members of parliament 
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were, moreover, increased from some 3,500 NF to some 4,000 NF per month 
(this increase introduced in 1958-59 is, nevertheless, modest enough if con- 
sidered in connexion with the revised basis for tax assessment). His financial 
position may have been eased a little, but it remains nonetheless restricted, in 
view of his professional expenses.! 

The member of parliament enjoys, however, in addition to his actual salary, 
an increasing number of benefits in kind. While bound by law with regard to 
the amount of parliamentary emoluments, the assemblies, like many large 
business concerns, accord to their members, for the exercise of their duties, 
various privileges the costs of which are defrayed from their joint budgets: 
a voucher entitling them to first-class travel on public transport; the right 
to several free journevs by air; the provision of joint offices and office stafi, 
and occasional transport by motor car. 

A member of parliament who carries out an official mission or undertakes a 
fact-finding trip, enjoys certain material privileges which are normally 
reserved for persons in a higher income bracket than his; but his day-to-day 
expenses and the maintenance of his family must be met out of the actua! 
income he receives. 

Before 1940, the newly elected member used to take up residence with his 
family in Paris and became to some extent a part of Parisian society, visiting 
his constituency for a certain number of weekends only. Nowadays the housing 
shortage, the intensification of local party activities, etc., have led to many 
members maintaining merely a pied a terre in Paris (a further reason for the 
development of this trend has been the reduction since 1958, in the length of 
parliamentary sessions). For many years, a considerable number of members 
used to rent hotel rooms. Today they usually live in large apartment blocks 
where rents are modest and many of them take their meals in the restaurants 
of the Senate or National Assembly, where prices are comparatively low. 

It is not easy to state precisely to what extent members of parliament can 
continue to exercise their previous professions. Only a small number were 
able to do so before 1958; they were debarred by law from holding posts in 
the civil service and the position was difficult in most of the other professions. 
Members who had been barristers were, however, able to retain their chambers 
(although usually losing a large number of briefs); the director of a business 
concern was able to continue to manage his affairs only by appointing new 
partners or assistants. 


Whilst the general account given above is applicable to the majority of 
members, there are of course exceptions. Under the Fourth Republic the 
most important exception, numerically, was that of the Communist members 
of parliament; at their own request their salaries are officially paid into their 
party fund from which they receive a monthly allowance equivalent to the 
salary ofa skilled worker. The Communist party can thus claim that its members 
of parliament share the material circumstances of the working class, and in 


. Mr. Francois Muselier, in a vivid, interesting and at times penetrating study entitled ‘Regards neufs sur |: 
Parlement’, estimated that the monthly expenses of a member of parliament amounted to about 900 NF: roo NI 
for accommodation; 200 NF for food; 120 NF for sharing an office and office staff; 80 NF for additional expenses 
in respect of correspondence; 200 NF for running a car; 150 NF for newspapers; 120 NF for incidental travel 
expenses. These figures relate to a time (before 1956) when emoluments stood at 2,127.57 NF (of which th 
member received in fact only 1,700 NF, as some 400 NF were withheld for various reasons such as pension, 
social security, transport, etc.). Since then, emoluments, deductions and expenses have increased in equi! 
proportions. 
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the case of the average or senior official election to parliament clearly results 
in some loss of income; however, the Communist party by its own system of 
benefits in kind (joint offices, canteens, etc.) helps to improve the financial 
circumstances of its members, thereby encouraging a kind of phalanstery 
which, while easing to some extent the restricted financial position of the 
Communist members of parliament, at the same time isolates them further 
from the rest of the Assembly and strengthens the impact of their ideological 
milieu. 

Other special cases may be cited. Some members are able to extend their 
political activities beyond their parliamentary duties by holding a position as 
newspaper editor, mayor, or chairman of a local council.! 

However, the emoluments which a member of parliament may obtain by 
additionally assuming posts in municipal or departmental government are 
fixed by law at a very low figure and the chief benefits which a member 
derives from such posts—or indeed, more often than not, from his newspaper 
work—are the use of a car, a fully staffed office in his constituency, etc. 

By taking such ‘subsidiary posts’, therefore, the member not only extends 
his field of political activities, but also helps to solve one of the problems of 
the ‘parliamentary profession’. 

This state of affairs does not appear to have changed much under the Fifth 
Republic. As already stated, the practical effect of the increase in emoluments 
is very slight; on the other hand, whilst it is still permissible for a member of 
parliament to occupy a post in municipal or departmental government, 
ministerial office is no longer compatible with service as a member. 

More important, no doubt, has been the stringent curtailment of the length 
of parliamentary sessions. Whereas, under the Fourth Republic, parliament 
met for some 8-9 months each year, the Assemblies under the Fifth Republic 
meet for two ordinary sessions, one for two and a half months in the autumn 
and the other for a maximum of three months in the spring, as well as possibly 
for some extraordinary sessions lasting a few days only, i.e., for an aggregate 
period not exceeding five to six months, 

The life of a member of parliament is thus divided into two sharply dit- 
ferentiated periods: one during which he is detained in Paris—even more 
exclusively than formerly—by his parliamentary duties; the other during 
which he can return to his constituency and reside there regularly. During 
the latter period the exercise of his parliamentary functions in the strict sense 
clearly occupies less of his time; but it is worth pointing out that the instability 
of French political life makes it advisable for the many new members to 
establish roots in their constituencies, and for the older ones to ‘recover their 
waning influence’. Owing to these preoccupations the periods between sessions 
are frequently devoted to tours of the constituency. 

The curtailment of sessions, as a result of which a member of parliament 
spends more time in his constituency, has also led to greater efforts on the part 
of members to continue their previous professional activities side by side with 
their parliamentary duties. It remains to be seen how successful these efforts 
are. Clearly many professional activities cannot be carried out intermittently, 
in a discontinuous fashion; and those which can are to some extent modified. 


1. Owing to the limited budget of French trade unions and the existing opposition to any one person combining 
political activities with trade union work we do not find any members of parliament in France who, like certain 
members of parliament in England, earn additional income by holding a trade union post. 
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A doctor who works only every other day may keep his practice, but it will no 
longer be the same as before. 


A professional exercising a badly organized profession 


The member of parliament is a man in a quandary—his electors approach him 
about the most diverse matters; yet if he were to ask them to wait or to consider 
the claims of his personal work or were to impose on them the timetable he 
found most convenient, he would antagonize the very people he wished to 
please. Like the barrister or the journalist, he is continually torn between 
duties which require him to be at the centre of everything and, by their very 
nature, make it impossible for him to attend to only one thing at a time. 

This multiplicity of duties is one of the najor burdens of a member’s life, 
Whereas a member of a liberal profession who has ‘arrived’ may succeed in 
easing this problem by recruiting assistants who act as a protective screen for 
a ‘chief’ who intervenes only in exceptional cases, such a solution is far more 
difficult, if not impossible, in the case of a member of parliament, in view of 
the latter’s limited resources as well as the electors’ desire for personal contact 
with their member and the advisability from his point of view of meeting this 
wish. 

Some members of parliament, who either possess private means or undertake 
outside work, may no doubt succeed in setting up the appropriate ‘machinery’, 
but the majority have no means of solving the problem of being ‘in two places 
at once’. Just as a small craftsman must, at one and the same time, be his own 
manufacturer, salesman, accountant, etc., so the member of parliament, with 
his many-sided activities, is all things at the same time: he acts as his own 
‘public relations officer’, takes any necessary action, dictates his mail (or writes 
it himself), studies individual case files, attends meetings, prepares and delivers 
speeches and moves not only from one activity to another, but also from one 
subject to another, since the interests of his electors are even more varied than 
those of the Assembly to which he belongs. 

This explains why, in the last resort, Waldeck-Rousseau’s aphorism, which 
Paul Reynaud liked to quote, can be applied to nearly every member of parlia- 
ment: ‘What a statesman misses most is one hour a day for thought’; hence, 
in view of the increasingly technical nature of problems, more and more joint 
information centres and services are being set up. Immediately after the 
second world war the Communist party, the SFIO (Section Frangaise de 
P’Internationale Ouvriére) and the MRP set up information centres which 
supplied their members of parliament with model answers to the questions 
most frequently encountered, with notes on current major problems, etc. When 
a party is in power, this activity is carried on with the aid of the ministers 
belonging to that party; this, no doubt, is what happens in the UNR today. 

The existence of such information centres relieves the physical burden 
imposed upon the member of parliament by the technical nature of his profes- 
sion. But it restricts his independence of thought and accelerates the process of 
collectivization; in an extreme case most of the duties and contacts would 
remain personal ones—in view of the importance attached by electors to the 
physical presence of the elected member—whilst all thought would become 
collective, owing to the inevitable limit to a single member’s capacities. 
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At the beck and call of his electors 


We have just described the role of the member of parliament as a mediator. 
There is no doubt that this represents one of his most important duties. His 
political friends and the leaders of his party may sometimes come to his 
assistance; his electors however are forever communicating with him, by letter 
or orally, individually or collectively, and he has, we repeat, few means of 
escaping them. Fifty years ago the writer Louis Pergaud said of the primary- 
school teacher that he was ‘a man at the beck and call of his children’; the 
member of parliament is ‘a man at the beck and call of his electors’. 

It is true that public meetings have become less important, although they 
have by no means disappeared. But of far greater importance is the permanent 
office of the member where he or his secretary or his party leaders receive a 
certain number of electors; at the Assembly itself he is visited by electors 
or representatives of local groups who have ‘come up to Paris’ to seek his aid 
or advice in settling some matter. Sometimes a delegation may call upon him. 

Even more important and onerous than these personal contacts is his parlia- 
mentary mail: requests from electors for his intercession, replies from ministers, 
expressions of criticisms or approval of some vote or speech, questions sub- 
mitted by some local group—every day deputies and senators receive a copious 
mail. What is the respective proportions of these various types of letters? No 
doubt a study of several parliamentary mails would reveal their extreme 
variety, according to party, constituency, etc. 

A member representing a rural constituency receives a higher proportion 
of requests for personal services than one representing an urban constituency, 
but the latter receives more letters from associations. The mail of a member 
for a Paris constituency necessarily contains fewer questions of local, and more 
questions of general interest; where a member takes up a clear-cut political 
position or specializes in particular types of problems, this fact will be reflected 
in his mail. A systematic study of the mail would throw interesting light on 
the relation between individuals and public authorities and on the political 
reactions of the former. 

Social evolution over the last decades has, broadly speaking, led to a 
considerable change in the type of person who questions or writes to members 
of parliament. Before the first world war, under the Third Republic, a member 
of parliament dealt above all with individuals; the interests of organized 
groups were conveyed to him by mayors, councillors, etc., when they called 
upon him to discuss the affairs of a particular town or district; apart from 
individuals, he thus came into contact mainly with local bodies. But to these 
must nowadays be added the associations which intercede on behalf of some 
profession or group of officials, families, ex-servicemen, students, etc. In this 
connexion the life of a member of parliament has been profoundly affected 
by the growth of interest groups and by the pressure they tend to exert through 
letters setting out claims, through publicity given by the relevant trade or 
professional press to the member’s replies, to his speeches and to his manner 
of voting, and through the submission of observations and files in support of a 
petition. 

In its various forms, this new collective activity claims much of the member’s 
attention and time; for unless he enjoys a very strong electoral position, with 
a large margin of safety, he will feel vulnerable when he stands for re-election. 
And even if he should make light of such considerations he would be urged by 
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his party leaders not to imperil the prestige of his party through disputes with 
a particular section of the electorate. An active interest will moreover press 
its cause repeatedly, or even arrange for the dispatch of a large number of 
personal communications, so as to give the impression of a strongly backed 
movement. 

On the other hand, the member cf parliament is often prevented by his 
duties in parliament from studying closely the questions submitted to him, 
with supporting notes and documents, by the delegates representing these 
collective interests. Moreover, when a man—who for lack of time is largely 
prevented from gathering his own first-hand information—is confronted with 
a mass of detailed documents, his judgement is liable to be unconsciously 
influenced by it. 

In our opinion, the presentation of such documentation constitutes, together 
with the pressure exerted by the professional press, the most important—and 
a far from ineffective—means by which private interests can influence members 
of parliament. Yet, despite what the badly informed general public may 
believe—and even though, of course, it is impossible to quote precise figures— 
cases of personal corruption are extremely rare; the average member is a man 
of integrity, and the few exceptions are far less numerous than, given an equal 
temptation, they would be in other professions. However, who can deny that 
the submission of appropriate documents by specialized organizations must 
influence to some degree the mind of a person who is forever in a hurry? 

No member of parliament, however scrupulous, could avoid making use 
and taking account of such material. His attitude becomes open to criticism 
only if he loses his control of such information and fails to assess for himself 
the validity of the conclusions, whether through lack of time or a desire to 
conciliate the organization in question. In that case he ceases to be a judge 
and becomes merely an additional advocate. The shift from one position to 
the other is a very subtle one; it depends not merely on a conscious decision 
taken by the member, but at least as much on the adequacy of his intellectual 
equipment and the precariousness of his electoral position. 

Such a shift in position is also fostered by the increase in the number of 
problems raised and by their increasingly technical nature. Since he cannot 
personally acquaint himself with all subjects, the member specializes in certain 
of them. How could he help being influenced by specialized organizations who 
are at all times in a position to supply him with the desired information? 
How could he do otherwise, in matters outside his immediate sphere of 
interest, than listen to the only persons who discuss them with him? As for 
those subjects in which he takes a more personal interest, there is a danger 
that his faculty for impartial judgement may be impaired by constant contact 
with well qualified experts who become his personal acquaintances. 

The pressure which these interest groups were able to exert undoubtedly 
increased sharply under the Fourth Republic, and even though the personal 
integrity of members of parliament remained unimpaired, their capacity for 
independent judgement was at times affected. Yet should not the danger to 
which the member is exposed in this connexion be regarded above all as a 
result of social evolution as a whole which makes it increasingly difficult to 
judge the relative merits of specialized interest, particularly when these are 
more and more efficiently organized? Should we not also relate this to the whole 
intellectual dilemma of modern man, who is confronted by a corpus of know- 
ledge so vast that he can no longer master it? The specialist, in particular 
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the university teacher, resorts, in self-defence, to specialization. Can any type 
of occupation, in this case the parliamentary profession, escape this need for 
specialization, even when its competence is theoretically and democratically 
unlimited? 

Has the pressure exercised by these interest groups declined under the 
Fifth Republic? There can be no doubt that in 1959 they tried to regain the 
great influence they used to exercise on members of parliament. This was 
shown in the opposition aroused by the suppression of the serviceman’s 
pension and the freezing of agricultural prices; the protests of members and 
the demands for recall of parliament were clearly influenced by the action 
of these groups. But the President of the Republic, as is well known, refused 
to yield to this movement and even to recall parliament, whilst the latter, 
when it met in normal session, although voicing its discontent, refrained from 
voting for the repeal of the measures taken. Will this demonstration of the 
relative weakness of parliament lead private interest groups to be less persistent 
in future? It is too early to say. We are, however, inclined to believe that 
the trend might be towards a twofold action: on the one hand, the real main 
action of the organizations, by which the principal efforts would be entrusted 
to a few persons and concentrated on the new elements responsible for making 
decisions (the administrative services, senior officials and ministers) and, on 
the other hand, the more obvious action of the larger groups, under which 
pressure would continue to be maintained on members of parliament and 
which, although of less practical importance, would appear more spectacular 
in the eyes of their supporters. 


THE MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT IN THE ASSEMBLIES 


The member of parliament is a member of an assembly which may be regarded 
at one and the same time as a social club, a propaganda platform, a place for 
study and work, and an instrument for making decisions. 

The member of parliament spends his life in the lobbies, in the parlia- 
mentary groups, in committees, with which may be coupled delegations to 
international meetings, and in public sittings. 

The public sittings alone can be studied in detail from official documents, 
as the reports and bulletins carry only summary accounts of the work of the 
committees. The other aspects of the member’s life are, however, far from 
unimportant. 


The lobbies 


It is here that members meet without distinction of party, converse and make 
each other’s acquaintance. Public opinion has frequently been critical of 
these lobbies—who has not heard of ‘lobby intrigues’? Léon Blum presented 
a fairer picture when he spoke of ‘the friendly unconstraint of the lobbies’. 
For it is here that a member gets to know the human side of his political 
adversary and that he can talk with him, if not with an absolute guarantee 
of discretion, at any rate in accordance with the rules of a well-established 
tradition under which it is deemed improper to abuse confidences. 

In this way human contacts are established (including those which members 
maintain with ministers’ secretaries, journalists, etc.), and the corporate 
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spirit, that is to say, the common conscience of the Assembly, is thus formed. 
The human aspects of parliamentary life are thrown into relief and the 
atmosphere thus created fosters closer relations between those who do not 
reject it. It is no accident that the Communists do not frequent the lobbies, 
thereby standing apart from the communal life of the Assembly. In this 
respect, then, the ‘club’ element predominates. It helps to ease relationships 
to which hostility between the parties might otherwise impart greater stiffness, 
even tension. 

Under the Fifth Republic, however, life in the lobbies has become more 
restricted; the decline in the influence of parliament has lessened the zeal of 
the journalists and the longer recesses between sessions empty the Chambers 
for more protracted periods. 


The parliamentary groups 


The political groups clearly gained in importance under the Fourth Republic. 
Under the Third, most of these groups were no more than clubs where political 
friends met, rather than centres of work and decision-making. Since 1945, 
on the other hand, the meetings of most of these groups, held at least once 
a week, have become occasions for an exchange of views, a survey of the political 
scene and a discussion of the most important questions. In view of the diversity 
of subjects, the member has come to rely in many cases on the decisions taken 
by his group; in addition, the latter sets up study groups or special working 
parties to consider technical questions, in which a few members who are 
specially interested in these matters work in conjunction with experts (who 
share their political ideas) and representatives of the party machinery (secre- 
tariat, research department). 

When a troublesome political issue arises it is particularly important that 
it should be discussed at a full meeting of the group, as opposing points of 
view can thus be aired; in the absence of the press, the leaders speak with 
greater freedom than they would at a public sitting, and there were many 
occasions under the Fourth Republic when decisions taken at the end of a 
group meeting meant more to the fate of a ministry than the public sitting itself. 

The group has thus evolved from the club it used to be into a centre of 
work and an instrument for taking unofficial but influential decisions. The 
influence of the group in the member’s life varies naturally according to 
whether he belongs to a rigid party (such as the Communists or the UNR) 
or to a more elastic party (such as the Independents or Radicals), but there 
can be no doubt that this influence has increased in every case as compared 
with the pre-war period. 

Since 1958, the reduction in the parliamentary strength of several pariics 
has made the activities of the groups less important to these parties (thus the 
Communists no longer possess sufficient members to form a group, while other 
parties can only attain an effective minimum strength by forming alliances 
among themselves). The large new UNR party, on the other hand, preserves 
its cohesion above all owing to its highly developed group life. 


Parliamentary committees and international assemblies 


The committees also play a larger part in the life of a member of parliament. 
Unlike similar committees in certain other countries, they possess no legislative 
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powers proper and under the 1958 Constitution their powers in regard to 
legislative texts debated in full session were even restricted, in order to reduce 
the influence of parliament. Nevertheless the committees undoubtedly remain 
essential cogs in the parliamentary machine, for subjects can be studied in 
committee at greater leisure and discussed by members who are experts. 
Normally meeting once a week—or more often if necessary, particularly when 
financial items are under consideration—the committees afford members an 
opportunity of further specialization in ceitain subjects and encourage not 
only some degree of mutual confidence between committee members drawn 
from different parties, but also a respect for the technical abilities of a com- 
petent colleague. 

While the committees thus incorporate certain elements of a social club, 
they are essentially the working tool of the members of parliament. Under 
the Fourth Republic, moreover, they became, through the results of their 
votes, significant instruments for arriving at preliminary decisions, since the 
debate in full session was based on the text submitted to it by a committee. 
The Assembly could of course reject the committee’s proposals, but the latter 
carried considerable weight. 

By providing that debates should at all times be based on a text prepared 
by the government itself, the 1958 Constitution has considerably reduced the 
importance of the committees as vehicles for making decisions. Their recom- 
mendations will, however, always carry some weight in the Assemblies and 
their importance as study and work centres will remain very great. 

As, moreover, the number of the committees has under the Constitution 
been limited to six, the numerical composition of each, if not its powers, has 
increased ; they now resemble small assemblies, a fact which may lead to some 
modification in their essential nature, which will, nevertheless, be preserved 
to a certain extent through the setting up of sub-committees. 

One might compare the part played by members of parliament in committees 
with their participation in various international organizations, some official, 
others semi-official. To the first category belong the different European 
assemblies (Council of Europe, the assemblies of the Iron and Coal Community, 
the Common Market, the parliamentary assembly of NATO), whose influence 
is far from negligible. Members attending them experience a change of scene 
and establish contact and become accustomed to discussing issues with col- 
leagues from other countries. In this way, international life no longer remains 
for the participants an abstract intellectual concept, but becomes part of the 
practice of their parliamentary profession. These meetings help greatly to 
widen the intellectual horizon of the participants and become for some of 
them the most interesting part of their work, and the national parliament 
takes on for them the character of a privileged local assembly. 

Owing, however, to the multi-national character of these meetings, each 
national parliament can send only a small number of its members to take part 
in them; the trends analysed above apply, therefore, only to a few members, 
namely those who are already influential enough to overcome the difficulties 
of appointment to these delegations. 

Attendance is easier at meetings of other semi-official organizations which 
similarly transcend national frontiers, e.g., national groups of the Inter- 
Parliamentary Union, Parliamentary Friendship Groups (Franco-British, 
Franco-Belgian, Franco-Soviet, etc.). Any member of parliament may attend 
these and many do so. Each year a delegation is sent to the International 
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Congress of the Inter-Parliamentary Union; Friendship Groups exchange 
visits; French members of parliament visit the ‘friendly’ country and in return 
act as host to a group of members from that country. All these journeys have 
a psychological effect comparable with that of attendance at official interna- 
tional assemblies. Yet, in actual fact, these Friendship Groups are more often 
than not kept going by only a handful of members of parliament; their views 
are of interest to foreign ambassadors and they themselves extend their horizon, 
but their numbers remain small. 

Under the influence of these various experiences, certain members are 
becoming more internationally minded; they remain, however, a minority in 
their Assemblies, as indeed do members who specialize in a particular subject. 


Public sittings 


The plenary sitting is the most traditional aspect of parliamentary life and the 
one which has been most fully studied. At the beginning of the Fourth Republic 
the importance of public sittings suffered a marked decline. In view of the 
importance attaching to preliminary decisions taken by the various groups 
and the latter’s monolithic voting unity, it could truthfully be asserted that 
‘a speech has never yet changed a vote’; the public sitting was thenceforth 
characterized by declarations rather than decisions—it had become a formality. 

In addition to this more formal character, the increasingly technical nature 
of the subjects discussed and the large number of sittings encouraged absentee- 
ism. In fact, contrary to the principles of their predecessors, regular attendance 
at sittings had ceased to be their main duty for a great many members; the 
activities of their group, the lobbies and committee work had become the 
focal points of their lives. 

Under the Fourth Republic, however, the pendulum swung the other way. 
The growing differences between, and even within, the monolithic groups 
as well as the numerical increase of non-monolithic groups (on the pattern 
of the Independent or Radical parties), in which voting could be influenced 
at a public sitting, once more lent an element of unpredictability to the plenary 
sittings and thus reduced their purely formal character. 

It cannot be denied, though, that the decline in the importance of the public 
sittings as compared with the role they had played under the Third Republic 
remained a permanent feature of the Fourth Republic, owing to the 
increasingly technical nature of subjects and to the influence of the homo- 
geneous groups. 

What part does a member of parliament play at sittings? We must dis- 
tinguish here, in decreasing order of disciplinary control, between his voting, 
his speeches, and his contribution to the atmosphere of the sitting. 


Rules. The rules adopted with regard to voting naturally vary from group to 
group. In some of them (Socialist and Communist) discipline is extremely 
strict; in others (MRP) it exists as a matter of principle, except when the group 
allows its members to vote freely, in which case absent members are considered 
to have voted with the majority of the group; in other groups, again, a free 
vote is the normal practice. 


Speeches. Most groups nominate an official spokesman for important debates. 
When the latter bear on particular subjects, the speaker is naturally the 
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member who has specialized in that subject; in general political debates he 
is one of the leaders of the party. In addition, most groups allow individual 
members to speak independently in debates, but they are in that case expected 
to tone down any expression of their disagreement with the majority of the 


group. 


Atmosphere of the sitting. Here the member of parliament, through force of 
circumstances, regains his personal freedom. Since they cannot be recorded 
or even pre-arranged methodically, applause and expressions of disapproval 
reflect at times more clearly than any vote the true temper of the Assembly 
and thus help to create its atmosphere. 

On the other hand, the fact that interruptions are published in the Journal 
Officiel as well as the spectacular nature of the proceedings frequently prompt 
certain members, including little known ones, to make their expressions of 
approval or disapproval more emphatic. The public sitting thus expresses, 
in its anonymity, something more sincere and, in its more personal aspects, 
something more spectacular than the average psychological fact. 

The plenary sitting is therefore in the first place a propaganda platform 
and only in the second instance an organ for making decisions. 

Since 1958, the number of public sittings has declined, whilst the abolition 
of voting by proxy (other than in exceptional cases) has led to more regular 
attendance by members, at any rate on important occasions. There are, thus, 
far fewer sittings and more members attending them. 

As for the formal element of sittings, this varies from group to group. The 
UNR, with its 200 members, has a monolithic character somewhat similar to 
the Communist group in the National Assemblies of 1945 and 1946, but the 
National Assembly of 1958 contains more groups which are not subject to 
party discipline and are divided on most issues. The character of the public 
sittings is thus more formal in the case of the major party in the Assembly 
than it is for the others. ‘Disciplinary’ heterogeneity thus remains a constant 
factor in the life of French parliamentary Assemblies. 


PRESTIGE AND FUTURE PLACE IN THE NATiON 


It is without doubt in this sphere that the difference between the Fourth 
and Fifth Republic is most glaring. 

If the Frenchman is by tradition anti-parliamentarian in his speech—for a 
long time now members of parliament have formed a favourite subject for 
cabaret jokes, the persiflage of gossip writers and the violent speeches of 
political agitators—the elector, in fact, esteems, respects and cherishes his own 
particular member, even if he speaks ill of all the others. 

In the provinces, moreover, the member of parliament is a person of dis- 
tinction and treated by everybody with genuine esteem. The prefects, the 
representatives of the Republic and of local interests, readily show him the 
respect called for by courtesy, protocol and the habit of discussing with him 
delicate problems. There is thus a difference between the prestige which a 
member enjoys in his own constituency where he is well known and often 
seen and his position in Paris where he is unknown and seldom seen, even 
though he may be obliged to travel about a great deal. 

Under the Fourth Republic the member received the most varied requests 
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and was constantly obliged to explain that he could not obtain everything 
and that the State could not attend to everything at the same time. He became 
by necessity the advocate of unpopular measures (taxes, restriction of eco- 
nomic freedom, etc.). His prestige suffered a decline at the same time that the 
requests for his assistance and intercession multiplied. Devoted to the privi- 
leges of his Assembly and to his political party, or rather to the spirit of the 
party, he did his best to influence government, though conscious of his 
limitations. 

In this way, before 1958, his parliamentary prestige was gradually whittled 
down by a traditional anti-parliamentarianism, but the personal respect shown 
to him remained unaffected and his influence seemed bounded only by the 
force of circumstances. 

This complex position led the member of parliament to regard himself as a 
privileged mediator, in fact as the only authentic link between the nation and 
authority. He was quick to resent the presumption of some prime minister in 
establishing direct contact with the nation (for example by radio) or of the 
press in claiming to speak with the authentic voice of public opinion. He 
defended both his monopoly as an agent of mediation and the principle that 
his position should be an influential one. But how evidently—not to say 
spectacularly—has his position changed since 1958! Previously, the member 
of parliament was the most immediate representative of government, and 
everything was designed to suggest his influence, even when this had in fact 
become illusory. Today on the contrary he belongs to a constituted authority 
which is forever being reminded of its limited powers—even though his posi- 
tion remains that of an intermediary, but one who feels deprived of his share 
of influence and his representative capacity. 

Clearly, the main power to make decisions rests, primarily, not with par- 
liament, but elsewhere—with the President of the Republic and, accessorily, 
with the government. The way in which members of parliament are reminded 
of the limitations of the power of parliament is impressed all the more strongly 
on the public mind as these restrictions are new and are invoked by govern- 
ment with more forcefulness and persistence than tact. Moreover, not only 
have the legal privileges of the Assemblies been restricted and the number 

of their sittings reduced, but it is generally known that the nation voluntarily 
placed its confidence, not so much in the members of parliament as in the 
Head of the State. And the executive makes use not only of its legal privi- 
leges, but of all the advantages placed at its disposal by modern science; 
television and radio establish between government and the people a direct 
contact by which the executive gains prestige at the cost of the Assemblies. 

Although the member’s position vis-a-vis government is weaker and his 
prestige has declined, his assistance is still sought as frequently as ever in his 
constituency and he feels that his contact with public opinion remains closer 
than that of any minister or government official. It is only natural then that 
he should regret the insufficient use made of his services as intermediary and 
the fact that he is not called upon, as a token of greater respect, to explain 
the actions of government to the nation and is afforded no opportunity to 
express the wishes of the country with greater authority. He is conscious of his 
freedom, considers himself ‘well placed’ and would like to be allowed to 
exercise more influence. 

Today, after two years of common activity, the Assemblies have developed 
(in the case of the National Assembly) or strengthened (in the case of the 
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Senate) their corporate spirit. This spirit, not unnaturally, includes some 
resentment at the weakened position of parliament under the Constitution 
and at the implementation of that Constitution; but this feeling is tempered 
by acknowledgement of the prestige enjoyed by the President among the 
public and by an appreciation of the difficulties of the Algerian problem. 
Everyone realizes that the President of the Republic rather than the Assem- 
blies embodies today the confidence and hopes of the nation, and even those 
who are critical of the policy pursued in North Africa appreciate the diffi- 
culties of replacing it by another. Accordingly, there is a reluctance, even in 
parliamentary groups other than the UNR, to translate the general discontent 
into action. 

The UNR group calls for special comment. Owing to its cohesion and the 
personal and electoral links of its members with General de Gaulle—for they 
know full well that he represents both the reason for their election and their 
best chance of re-election—and through its devotion to the President, the 
UNR remains outside this general mood of the Assemblies and, although it 
would welcome closer co-operation between parliament and the executive, 
its first concern is at all times to ensure that General de Gaulle’s policy shall 
carry the day. The UNR thus constitutes a section whose attitude does not 
conform to the general spirit prevailing in the Assemblies. Here again we may 
compare this particularity with that of the Communist group. At a period 
when the Communist group was one of the largest, if not the largest, in the 
Constituent Assemblies, it was to be expected that the members of that group 
would be won over by the prevailing attitude of the Assemblies and allow 
themselves to the caught up in the workings of the parliamentary machine. 
But this the Communist group refused to do. Even today some people have 
anticipated and counted on the ‘defection’ of UNR deputies, but so far the 
latter have refused to stage any ‘rebellions’ such as the general atmosphere 
might have encouraged. Their refusal is all the more interesting sociologically, 
because in the case of the UNR it is not accompanied by a voluntary social 
segregation similar to that of the Communists. 


It is not the purpose of this article to speculate on the future of the parlia- 
mentary system. In a highly intelligent and perspicacious book Mr. Roger 
Priouret, a distinguished parliamentary journalist, has sought to demonstrate 
that the era of the ‘Republic of Deputies’ has irrevocably passed, owing to 
social and technical evolution. We share his views in many respects. 

In considering the present state of parliament one must, of course, allow 
for the effect of temporary causes which are due to the President’s prestige 
and to the dramatic and complex character of the Algerian problem. 

But are there not also inescapable permanent causes, such as the number 
and complexity of problems and the technical character of most of them, the 
use of mass communication media which offer the executive more direct 
contact with the people, and a dislike—at a time of frequent and quick deci- 
sions—for prolonged public deliberations? We believe that there are. 

The member of parliament nevertheless preserves his human contacts and 
feels, not without justice, that he is better qualified than others to maintain 
them. His life, harassed and disrupted, but at the same time enriched, by the 
diversity of his duties and activities as a mediator, affords him a particularly 
deep experience of human life. He therefore considers himself better qualified 
than anyone else to act as the interpreter of both sides. Setting this confidence 
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in his own abilities against the restricted role he is forced to play, he feels 
that he has been treated unjustly, though he is not always clear whether it is 
the authorities or history itself which have deprived him of what he believes 
to be his rightful place. 

Is the member of parliament not comparable in some ways with those 
European countries which, once imperialist powers, are now confronted with 
the rise of the new ‘great powers’ and a Tiers-Monde in revolt? The course of 
events undermines the position of these displaced countries; they are aware 
of this and would be willing to adapt themselves to the change if they did not 
feel that their critics and detractors had gone from one extreme to another, 
They do not regard themselves as deserving of blame and believe that they 
still have something of value to say and to teach, but they feel that their contri- 
bution is being spurned; they wish for a re-adjustment of the situation which, 
while marking the end of their hegemony, would leave their values intact. 

Thus, while certain members—comparable with those who have learned 
nothing and forgotten nothing—wait in vain for restoration to their former 
influential position which they regard as the only democratic one, others, 
taking what seems to us a more realistic view, seek a new balance. While 
recognizing the universal and multiform rise of the executive, they nevertheless 
believe in the need, from the human as well as the social point of view, for 
intermediate agents and feel that parliament should be one of these. The 
future in store for this concept no doubt constitutes a major problem of 
political science. 

More generally speaking, need the impetus of great historical movements, 
which change the importance of nations and institutions, be so radically 
unyielding that it cannot be tempered with an appreciation of what remains 
valid or adaptable in past experience? Is it not possible, without in any way 


detracting from the significance of the new movement, to retain and assign 
to their proper place within a new equilibrium certain aspects of the past 
which deserve to survive? 

Will the member of parliament of today become an actor with a new role to 
play in a more complex society or will he merely survive, reduced to a few 
deferential rites, as a living testimony to a vanished past? 
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THE KNESSET 


BENJAMIN AKZIN 


ELECTING KNESSET MEMBERS 


The 120 members of the single-chamber legislature of Israel, the Knesset, are 
elected on the basis of a rigid proportional representation system, with the 
entire country serving as a single constituency. Neither the composition of the 
lists of candidates, nor the order of names in the lists, may be changed by the 
voters; indeed, the ballot paper does not contain any names of candidates, 
but merely the letter or letters by which a given list has been officially desig- 
nated, and any inscription added by the voter to this ballot suffices to inval- 
idate it. 

It is the assignment of his place on the list that determines a candidate’s 
chances of actually reaching the Knesset more than any other single factor. 
As in most countries practising the proportional representation system, there 
is a fair measure of stability in the partisan composition of Israel’s parliament, 
and the candidates placed in ‘secure positions’ at the top of their lists have 
a very high degree of expectation to be elected. The candidates placed in 
the ‘unreal’ lower part of the list are left with negligible chances to enter 
the Knesset, and only the holders of the intermediate ‘marginal positions’ are 
dependent on the changing moods of the electorate. The phenomenon 
corresponds, mutatis mutandis, to the placing of a candidate, under the single- 
constituency majority system, into a ‘safe’ as against a ‘doubtful’ or a ‘hopeless’ 
constituency. Nevertheless, minor upsets do occur, at times bringing some 
relatively unknown figures into the Knesset or excluding some prominent ones. 

The conclusions summarized above are illustrated by Table 1, which 
compases shifts in the representation of the major political parties in the 
four parliamentary elections hitherto held (parties which have never gained 
more than four seats, many of which are ephemeral in character, are not 
specifically named here, but are included under ‘others’). 

Two trends will be noted: one is the reduction in size of the splinter-groups ;* 
the other, the unequal momentum of the shifts as between the various parties. 


The electoral system of Israel is set out in a series of electoral laws, the latest of which are dated 1959, and 
in Sec. 4 of the Basic Law of 12.2.1958. English texts of Israeli statutes can be found in the series of Laws of 
Israel, published by the Government Printing Office, and a selection of them is reproduced in the English 
edition of the Government Yearbook. 

For analyses of Israeli elections and of Israeli politics generally, see: M. Bernstein, The Politics of Israel, 
1957; B. Akzin, Journal of Politics, vol. 17, 1955, p- 507-45; E. Gutmann, /nternational Social Science Journal, 
vol. 12, 1960, p. 59-69; and literature cited in these sources. 

While, at the 1949 election, 7 Jews and 2 Arabs were elected on behalf of splinter-parties, by 1959 all 5 ‘others’ 
represented 3 Arab groups, while Jewish splinter-parties received but scattered votes and achieved no 
representation. 
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TABLE I. 
Party 1949 1951 1955 1456 
Agudat Israel 6 6 
Poale Agudat Israel 
National-Religious 3 10 10 II 12 
Herut 14 8 15 17 
General Zionists 7 20 13 8 
Progressives 5 4 5 6 
Mapai 46 45 40 47 
Ahduth-Ha’avodah { 10 
Mapam 9 5 { 9 4 
Communists 4 5 6 3 
Others 9 8 5 5 
Total 120 120 120 120 


1. The religious parties in Israel have not yet seemingly reached the point of definite crystallization. At the end 
of 1960, Agudat Israel and Poale Agudat Israel appear to be farther apart than ever before, while the Nationa! 
Religious party, a recent amalgamation of two distinct groups (Misrahi and Hapoel Hamisrahi), can by n 
means b2 regarded as having been definitely consolidated, 


In this latter respect, the religious parties seem to have the most steadfast hold 
on their followers. Next to them in steadiness were the Socialist parties and 
the left-of-centre Progressives. On the other hand, the Communists—in Israe! 
largely a protest vote—and the right-wing secular parties seem to be the 
most dependent on the shifting floating vote. 

In these circumstances, heightened significance attaches to the candidate- 
selection stage and to the bodies which formally nominate the candidates or 
materially influence their selection. The electoral law entrusts the nomination 
of candidates, in the case of pre-existing Knesset groups, to the ‘groups’ them- 
selves, without going into any further detail,! while, in the case of any other 
lists, the nomination is left to any 750 voters. In this latter case, which corre- 
sponds to that of ephemeral or splinter-groups, the initiators of the list assemble, 
by whatever means of persuasion is open to them, the required number of 
signatures, though sometimes (especially in the case of Arab parties) this 
involves rather complicated negotiations. Of greater significance is the selection 
process in the case of pre-existing and well-established parties. There is nothing 
in Israel resembling the American primary. The selection is made by a body or 
bodies authorized to do so by the respective party’s internal by-laws. The 
Knesset group of the party, the electoral law to the contrary notwithstanding, 
does not take a decisive part in the proceedings, except in so far as individual 
members of the group participate in the bodies in question. In most cases, the 
by-laws are none too explicit on the process of selection, and the matter is 
regulated on the theory that whatever decisions need to be taken in party affairs 
are left to a lower echelon in the party hierarchy unless the higher echelon has 


. Despite the special importance of political parties on the Israeli scene, Israeli law hardly takes any notice oi 
their existence. For electoral purposes and the internal working of the Knesset, it recognizes merely ‘Knesset 
groups’ which receive representation in election proceedings. It is accepted practice in Israel, however, that 
the ‘Knesset group’ is subordinate to the governing agencies of its parent party. 

. This number (750) is very small and encourages the presentation of lists by splinter-groups of voters, ani 
therefore the multiplication of lists, more than any other factor. The figure represents less than ro per cent 
of the quotient of the last 1959 election. One of the most obvious reforms in Israel's electoral system would b> 
the raising of the number of signatures required to a round figure approximating the quotient at any given 
previous election. 
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THE PARLIAMENTARY PROFE‘SION 


chosen to take them itself or has expressly delegated them to a specific agency. 
The usual echelons are, in descending order: conference, council, central 
committee, political committee, secretariat. The nomenclature varies, and 
additional intermediate organs are also encountered. 

As might be expected, the real influence within this chain of bodies is in 
inverse order to their formal hierarchical relationship, each smaller and osten- 
sibly less authoritative body representing a greater concentration of leading 
personalities; and though a reversal of the decisions of the smaller by the larger 
body is by no means uncommon, it is still the exception rather than the rule. 
The usual course is for the group of Jeaders in the smaller body to initiate the 
decision and to have it prevail in the final analysis. Reversals, when they do 
occur, signify that opinion within the leadership group is sharply divided. 

In selecting a candidates’ list, another consideration lends added weight to 
the smaller group: this operation involves many clashes of personal ambitions as 
well as of sectional or interest-group interests; their satisfactory resolution by a 
large body sitting under the glare of publicity is well-nigh impossible. The 
operation requires fine adjustments and give-and-take tactics. The tendency, 
therefore, is to leave the factual determination of the list to the smallest avail- 
able formal group. Indeed, quite often even this proves too unwieldy, and the 
composition of the list is entrusted to a specially selected ad hoc subcommittee 
of leaders or is decided by a few leaders who do not sit at all in a formal 
capacity but, because of their standing and prestige, are in a position to settle 
the thorny questions involved. Officially, of course, their work is regarded as a 
mere ‘recommendation’, subject to approval by one of the larger formal 
party agencies. 

The technique here described has lately been modified in a few parties, 
notably in Mapai and Herut, as a result of discontent manifested by the ‘local 
branches’ at the undue influence of the party leaders and workers entrenched 
in the central party agencies. Two considerations are stressed as being at the 
root of this discontent: on the one hand, pre-occupation with ‘rank-and-file 
democracy’; on the other, the desire to give representation to various occupa- 
tional, economic or ideological groupings within the party. These considera- 
tions undoubtedly exist, but do not exhaust the reasons for discontent. Two 
further reasons are the desire for representation of the various and, as is only 
natural in a country of recent immigrants, not yet fully integrated linguistic 
and land-of-origin groups and the impatience of the younger element among 
party-workers to obtain a greater share of influence, honours and perquisites. 

As a result, increasing influence is given in Mapai and Herut to ‘fresh blood’ 
both generally and in the composition of lists of Knesset candidates in par- 
ticular; and a similar process is taking place, albeit by a less formalized proce- 
dure of give-and-take negotiations, in other parties, except for the tightly 
governed Communist party in which the established party hierarchy holds the 
reins without challenge.! It may be doubted whether this influx of ‘fresh blood’ 
indicates the accession to positions of leadership of persons pushed forward by 
the spontaneous demand of rank-and-file members; it is more realistic to 
characterize it as a process by means of which the secondary group of party 
militants and officials, acting as leaders of local, regional, occupational, 
economic and linguistic groupings, succeed in wrenching a greater share of 


1. There have been slight but significant shifts in the Communist leadership as well, but these seem to proceed 
trom shifts in influence within the small leadership group alone, caused by tactical and other disagreements 
among its members, and are not influenced by pressure ‘from below’. 
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top positions from the entrenched party oligarchs. This process is quite notice- 
able in the composition of lists of Knesset candidates. The ‘discontented’ are 
sufficiently sophisticated not to be satisfied with ‘unreal’ positions on the list, 
and a number of their representatives eventually find themselves in the Knesset. 
A particularly prominent aspect of Israeli political life, of importance also in 
this context, is the sensitiveness with which recent immigrants from Oriental] 
countries and the locally-born population view the predominance of earlier 
European immigrants on the political and social scene. Fearful lest this sensi- 
tiveness turn to their disadvantage at the polls, the leadership groups in most 
parties have reluctantly made room for these newer elements both in the 
central bodies of the parties and in the Knesset. However, these ‘new’ Knesset 
members and rspresentatives of the special groups in other positions of political 


prominence are not always recruited from the intransigent representatives of 


these groups; quite often the older leadership group in the party succeeds in 
placing in these positions individuals who are, or can be made to become, 
rather docile and co-operative. The change in personnel does not therefore 
necessarily lead to an equally pronounced change in policy.! 

The gradual influx of politicians of the latter varieties naturally brings into 
the Knesset a somewhat younger age-group; but the effect of this is insufficient 
to counterweigh the ageing of those Knesset members who find themselves 
re-elected and the high average age of those who graduate into Knesset 
membership after long years of faithful party service. We shall see, indeed, that 
from Knesset to Knesset the average age of its members has been constantly 
rising, that the number of members over 60 has been on the rise, and that the 
number of members under 40 has been decreasing. 


COMPOSITION OF THE KNESSET BY DIVERSE SOCIAL CRITERIA 


As a result of the foregoing developments, we find the membership of the 
Knesset characterized by the following features.’ 


BY AGE 


As the time of the 1949 election to the First Knesset, the average age of members 
was 47.9. Among the members there were 22 below 40 years of age and 15 
above 60. The same figures for the subsequent Knessets are shown in 
Table 2. 


TABLE 2. 
Average No. below No. abov 
age 40 years 60 years 
2nd Knesset (1951) 49-4 18 18 
grd Knesset (1955) 50.8 16 23 
4th Knesset (1959) 52.4 II 28 


. The foregoing generalizations do not apply to the Arab parties. For information regarding these, sce B. Akzin, 
op. cit. 

. The following tables, unless the contrary is specifically indicated, apply to the members originally elected to 
the respective Knesset. In the course of the Knesset term, changes occur in its composition through resignation 
and death of some members and their replacement by others. 
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A more detailed picture by age is given below for the Fourth Knesset, at the 


otice- 
d’ are time of its election, as follows: 
list, 
1esset, Average age Average age 
Iso in Agudat Israel and Poale Ahdut-Ha’avodah 52.5 
iental Agudat Israel 52.3 Mapam 5555 
arlier National Religious 54 Comraunists 48.6 
sensic Herut 49.6 Arab parties 51 
General Zionists 51.5 
Progressives 555 Grand average 52.4 
nthe Mapai 53-7 
lesset 
itical 
tk BY ORIGIN 
ds in Table 3 shows the regions of origin of the membership for the First to Fourth 
— Knesset, and Table 4 gives a detailed picture of the composition of the Fourth 
efore Knesset by regions of origin and by parties. 
into TABLE 3. 
cient 
elves Sesion Ist — 2nd Knesset 3rd Knesset 4th Knesset 
ala 1949 1951 1955 1959 
that Israel 13 20 18 23 
intly Eastern Europe (Russia, Poland, 
t the Rumania, Baltic countries) 86 84 83 77 
Central Europe (Germany, Swit- 
zerland, Austria, Czechoslova- 
kia, Hungary) 10 10 11 9 
RTA Balkans (Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, 
z Greece) I I 2 I 
Oriental countries (Turkey, Iran, 
the Arab countries, whole of N. 
Africa) 2 3 5 9 
Western Europe (France, Bel- 
gium, Netherlands) I — 
English - speaking countries 
ers (USA, British Commonwealth) 2 I I I 
Unknown 5 I 
in Total 120 120 120 120 
BY EDUCATION 
bow As regards educational standards, there are no significant changes between 
ec the succeeding Knessets. In consequence a composite picture of the educational 
. standards of the total of 207 men and women (including replacements) who 
| served in the First, Second and Third Knessets is given in Table 4 overleaf:! 
1 to 
= 1. The data in these and the following tables are based on the (unchecked) statements of the members themselves, 
57! 
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TABLE 4. 
Party $8 28 #8 4 #6 
= ga 6a 38 §8 63 
Agudat Israel & Poale Ag. Israel 4 I - _- — 6 
National Religious I 8 2 —_ — — I 12 
Herut 1 4 — I I 17 
Genera] Zionists 3 4 I — 8 
Progressives I 3 — 6 
Mapai 30 2 1 — 6 4 
Ahdut Ha’avodah I 5 — I 7 
Mapam I I — 9 
Arab parties 5 =—- = — 5 
Total 23 77 9 — 1 I g 120 
Elementary education (uncompleted or completed) 4 
Secondary education 
Academic and near-academic education, 
includi { uncompleted 30 
including teachers’ seminars ) completed 98 
Religious and rabbinical education! 18 
Unknown 7 
Total 207 
Of those with full academic or near-academic education, the distribution by 
fields of study was as follows: . 
Law 36 Agriculture 3 
Humanistic studies (incl. Judaistic Journalism 2 
studies) 15 Social work 2 
Education 14 Nursing I 
Engineering 12 
Economics and social sciences 10 Total 98 
Medicine 3 


Table 5 shows the composition, by educational standards, of the membership 
of the Fourth Knesset, as it stood at the time of the 1959 election. 

Since data by fields of academic study for members of the Fourth Knesset 
are available for the time being for the aggregate of members with completed 
and incompleted academic education only, they are omitted here as being of 
insufficient value for purposes of comparison. 

When reading data on Knesset members’ educational standards, one 
should keep in mind that quite a number of the members, by dint of assiduous 
self-education and prodigious reading, have reached an intellectual level far 
above that indicated by their formal studies. This holds true even of members 
whose formal schooling stopped at the elementary level. 


. In addition to the 18 members whose education was exclusively or predominantly religious, 33 other members 
noted that they had received extensive religious education besides their general education. Religious education 
comprises various levels, from the elementary level in traditional schools where reading and writing are taught 
in connexion with the study of Holy Scriptures and a modicum of Mishna and Talmud, upto higher rabbinical 
studies pursued in special academies (yeshsvot). 
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TABLE 5. 
Secondary Academic 
Elemen- 
Party tary uncom- com- uncom- com- Religious Total 
pleted pleted pleted pleted 
Agudat  Poale 
Agudat Israel — I 5 6 
National Religious a _ 2 — 8 2 12 
Herut 4 4 9 — 17 
General Zionists I I 6 -- 8 
Progressives — — 2 I 3 6 
Mapai 2 10 9 8 15 3 47 
Ahdut Ha’avodah I I 4 I 
Mapam — 2 — 3 4 — 9 
Communists — _ I — 2 - 3 
Arab parties I I - 5 
Total 4 14 22 21 49 10 120 
BY SEX 


In the Knesset, as in all legislatures, men predominate. However, a fairly 
constant number of women were placed by various parties in ‘secure’ or ‘mar- 
ginal’ positions on their lists and consequently achieved membership. In Mapai, 
especially, this was due to a systematic effort on the part of an organized 
women’s group. The religious parties traditionally frown on women’s partici- 
pation in politics as in other away-from-home activities; but by 1959 the 
active women’s auxiliary of the more moderate religious party, the National 
Religious party, succeeded in getting one of its leaders placed in a promising 
position on the list and in getting her elected. Only once, in 1949 did a non- 
partisan women’s organization present a list and win a seat. Thereafter, the 
organization decided to give up competition for political office. The numbers 
of women members in the four Knessets are shown in Table 6. 


TABLE 6. 
No. of women members in the 4 Knessets at election time? 
Party 

Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 
Herut I I I I 
General Zionists I 2 I — 
Mapai 6 (7) 5 (6) 5 (7) 6 
Ahdut-Ha’avodah j 2 I 
Mapam { 3 I 
Women’s Zionist Organization I 
Communists I 
National Religious I 
Total Ir (12) 10 (11) Ir (13) 10 


t. The figures in parentheses include the turn-over. 
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OCCUPATIONAL PATTERN 


The social pattern of Knesset members can be further elucidated by data 
concerning their occupations. However, these data must be taken with a grain 
of salt, for, based on the members’ own statements, they quite often reflect a 
member’s preference for one of several occupations with which he is or has 
been connected. This preference does not necessarily indicate the closest actual 
connexion, but rather the occupation with which the member wishes to be 
identified in the public mind. At times, the same member changes the des- 
cription of his occupation from Knesset to Knesset without really having 
changed the occupation itself. The pioneering values still current in Israel, 
especially among labour parties, attach special prestige to occupations such 
as farming, teaching, and engineering, and so we find members describing 


TABLE 7. 


Professed occupation 1st Knesset 2nd Knesset 3rd Knesset 4th Knesset 


Politicians, officials, clerks and 
company executives! 55 39 44 37 
Farmers ? 20 28 28 28 
Teachers and social workers 2 13 12 10 
University professors I — _ 
Lawyers aud jurists * 8 11 7 12 
Writers and journalists 13 II 12 
Poets I 
Workers (non-agricultural) and 
craftsmen 4 
Manufacturers and merchants 2 
Engineers 2 
Physicians 
Economists 
Rabbis 2 
Mayors 2 
Publishers I 
Diplomats I 
Students 
Soldiers 5 
I 


Housewives 


Total 120 


1. Obviously, this is rather an incongruous combination of occupations. And yet, its incongruity is less pronounced 
than might appear to the outsider, since the officials and clerks in question have largely been placed in their 
Position by patronage and are understood to exercise their functions in accordance with the partisan ideology 
to which they subscribe. This is true to a large extent also of the ‘company executives’ who have been placed 
in charge of public or semi-public enterprises because of confidence in their faithfulness to party ideology no 
less than in their managerial capabilities. Where the sources differentiate between the various groups together 
under this category, the group of ‘politicians’ appears as the most numerous one. But a division between the 
groups would seem to place undue emphasis on a somewhat artificial and ephemeral distinction: an individual 
who has been placed by his party today in charge of its propaganda department as a paid official may be elected 
tomorrow, on its behalf, a member of a local authority; the year after he may re-appear as manager of a co- 
operative, as secretary of a trade union, as editor of the party newspaper, as director of a government-controlled 
or trade-union controlled corporation, or as director-general of a government department. Basically, he remains 
what is known in Hebrew as ‘askan tziburi’, meaning a man who busies himself with public affairs. If we had, 
in Western languages, an expression like homme d'affaires publiques, corresponding to the expression homme de 
lettres, this would be the best way to translate askan tziburi; since there is no such expression, the nearest 
approach to it is politician, in the broad sense of the word. 

2. Mostly members of co-operative settlements and kibbutzim. 

3. Quite a number of these have never exercised the legal profession in practice. 
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themselves in these terms, even though their actual connexion with the 
corresponding occupations may have ceased a long time ago. Least of all 
are members eager to put down as their principal occupation that which, 
in most cases, really holds this place, namely, that of a politician whose time 
is mainly taken up with activities within the party or conducted on the party’s 
behalf in various public bodies (State, local authorities, trade union or Zionist 
movement). 

The professed occupational pattern of the original members of each of the 
four Knessets is shown in Table 7.! 

Table 8 gives the occupational pattern for the original members of the 
Fourth Knesset, by parties. 


TABLE 8. 
Party 2 S34 8 2 SB = 
&§ s$s 25 SSS SCR F OE FS 
Agud. @ Poale Agud. 1 2 3 6 
National Religious ~ 2 2 I 12 
Herut 2 2 I I 3 % 2 I I 17 
General Zionists 2 1 4 I 8 
Progressives 2 I 2 1 6 
Mapai 21 & G 3 2 6 1 47 
Ahdut Ha’avodah a 5 7 
Mapam 2s 2 2 9 
Communists 2 I 3 
Arab parties 5 5 
Total 28 10 2 19 4 2 220 


A study made by two of the author’s students (Miss E. Cohen and Miss 
H. Schechter) of the occupational pattern of the 207 persons who had served 
as members of all of the first three legislatures, and based on such independent 
data as the students were able to find, reveals a somewhat different picture 
which, with all appropriate reservations, may be considered the more correct 
one : 


Predominant occupation Predominant occupation 

Farmers 20 ~=Soldiers I 
Lawyers 17. Manufacturers, merchants, bankers, 
Journalists and writers ? 18 company executives, economists 25 
Rabbis, teachers and social workers 22 Politicians 104 


Another sidelight is thrown on the Israeli parliamentarian by the kind of 
locality in which he resides. The following figures (Table 9) for the original 
members of the Fourth Knesset will illustrate the point, but they too must 
be taken with caution, for they also are based on the members’ own statements 
and may be biased in favour of rural as against urban addresses. 


1. The data regarding the First and Second Knessct are based on official publications and on the volume (in 
Hebrew) on the Knesset by A. Zidon, assistant clerk of the Knesset. Data on the Third and the Fourth Knessets 
have been assembled by the author with the assistance of Mr. Zidon and Mr. Y. Goldberg. 

2. At jeast 34 others are known to be engaged in occasional writing for publication. 
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TABLE 9. 
Residence 
Party Village (incl. 
Urban Kibbutz co-op. village) Tota 
Agudat & Poale Agudat Israel 5 I — 6 
National Religious 9 I 2 12 
Herut 16 I 17 
General Zionists 7 — I 8 
Progressives 5 I — 6 
Mapai 36 7 4 47 
Ahdut-Ha’avodah 2 5 — iI 
Mapam 3 6 —- 9 
Communists 3 == — 3 
Arab parties I — 4 5 
Total 87 21 12 120 


THE PROFESSIONAL KNESSET MEMBER 


In the course of the previous chapter, the point was made that a very large 
proportion of Knesset members consists of men and women who, despite a 
more or less tenuous connexion with other occupations, may be regarded as 
professional politicians. This is certainly true of those Knesset members who 
have been serving as parliamentarians for a long time. An analysis of the 
120 members elected to the Fourth Knesset in 1959 reveals that: 47 of them 
have been serving as parliamentarians continuously since the First Knesset, 
i.e., for 10-12 years; 36 members were members of the Knesset at various times 
before the 1959 election; and 37 were elected for the first time in 1959. The 
position by parties is shown in Table ro. 


TABLE 10. 
Mer ince Serv e 

Party Newly elected 
% % % 
Agudat & Poale Agudat Israel 3 50! 2 33 I 17 
National Religious 5 42 5 42 2 16 
Herut 5 30 10 59 2 II 
General Zionists 3 38 2 2 3 38 
Progressives 2 33 2 33 2 33 
Mapai 19 40 8 b7 20 43 
Ahdut-Ha’avodah 2 29 4 57 I 14 
Mapam 5 56 3 33 1 
Total 47. 40 36 30 37-30 


1. The percentages have been rounded off. 


The variations noted in this table are related in part to the swings of the 
pendulum at election time; it stands to reason that where a party has sub- 
stantially increased the number of its seats (Mapai), newly elected members 
will appear in sizeable numbers, just as when its representation has been 
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sharply cut, its most prominent veteran leaders—who would naturally be put 
at the top of the list—are likely to be the only ones to survive disaster (Com- 
munists). It is also to be expected that a strong swing downward followed by a 
strong upswing (Herut) will result in the election anew of members who had 
served before, though not consecutively. But electoral fate alone does not 
suffice to explain all the results observed: the General Zionists, after undergoing 
two successive reductions of seats, appear with a sizeable proportion of new 
or comparatively new members, and the Progressives too show a far larger 
proportion of new or comparatively new members than might be warranted 
by their fate at the polls. The developments, explained above, which have 
made for the influx of ‘fresh blood’ in the Knesset all play a part in the 
crystallization of the results observed. All in all, the proportion of fresh blood 
in the Knesset, averaging 30 per cent in 1959 and rising in Mapai to 43 per 
cent is certainly not too low. 

The 47 members who have served as legislators continuously since 1949 
can safely be classified as professional politicians, i.e., as persons for whom 
the occupation of politics has become the main interest, even if some of them 
do manage on the side, and derive a more or less substantial income from a 
farm, a plantation, a business or a law firm. Within the category of profes- 
sional politicians, they seem to have been pigeon-holed by their parties into 
the sub-category of professional parliamentarians; but such an impression is 
by no means conclusive. At any time, the needs of the party or a change in the 
standing of the individual within the party councils may send him into a 
different area of political activity. 

Similarly, no simple conclusions may be drawn from briefer service of 
Knesset members regarding their status as professional politicians. In the 
Israeli context, the occupation of politics means not only the holding of an 
oflice in the party or of an elective office on behalf of the party, but also a 
wide range of other appointive and elective oflices, whether in trade unions, the 
public service, public or semi-public controlled enterprises, and elsewhere, as 
long as these are understood by all concerned to be held in trust for the party 
or for its benefit. A very jong stay in one post sometimes produces in the indivi- 
dual the well-known effect of specialization in the given occupation, accom- 
panied by a gradual lessening of the typical politician’s reaction; gradually he 
is transformed from a politician into a specialist. Even then, the political 
element remains as long as the position is subject to patronage and calls for 
the frequent mending of political fences. But where the individual in question 
switches from position to position, we certainly have before us a politician pure 
and simple, even though he may apply himself to his periodically changing 
tasks in great earnest. 

To some extent, a process akin to specialization is taking place among the 
members of the Knesset, despite the primacy of politics in their outlook. In 
those cases where the parties number among their Knesset members indivi- 
duals with previous knowledge of a given field (e.g., finance, law, agriculture, 
education, foreign policy, military affairs, public health), there is a tendency to 
entrust such persons with making speeches and asking questions relating to that 
field as well as to designate them as the party’s representative on the respective 
committee of the Knesset. Not always, however, is this rule obeyed when it 
comes to committee chairmanships: these chairmanships being apportioned 
among the parties, a chairmanship is given to a member more because it 
had been awarded by process of interparty negotiation and because of the 
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standing of the individual within the party than because of any expert know- J Ame 
ledge which the member may possess in the field concerned. But even where — Elec 


the member’s area of specialization, be it a committee chairmanship, a — 4™ 
committee assignment, or speaking and questioning assignments in the plenary on 
meeting, is not based on previous knowledge, a certain amount of knowledge, a 
even of expertness, is gradually acquired by the individual member. Deb 


THE KNESSET MEMBER IN ACTION 


The Kresset occupies a goodly part of the member’s time. It meets for eight Con 
months during the year, three days a weex: Monday afternoon, all day Tuesday, Mot 
and Wednesday morning. Committees sit mainly on Monday mornings, at a 
intervals between plenary meetings, and—when required—on other week-days vie 
as well. In urgent cases, committees meet even while Knesset is in session and— Dal 
at the request of the Cabinet or of one-third of the members of a given commit- Deb 
tee—during pailiamentary vacation. Knesset members other than the Speaker J} Deb 
and Cabinet ministers sit, on the average, each on two committees. Deb 
Attendance at plenary meetings is generally poor, and unless important (i.e., Mot 
politically important) debates and votes are expected, it seldom rises above 30 (1 
out of a total membership of 120. This holds true even of meetings in which Mot 
significant legislation is passed. Cases where attendance falls to 15 or less ms 
are not uncommon. No official figures are available for most meetings since nce 
there is no quorum requirement and most votes are by show of hands without Vote 
count; only where there is doubt as to the outcome or a: special request to that Legi 
effect, are votes counted, and these are the only cases regarding which we Deb 
possess official figures of attendance. On politically ‘important’ days, atten- Ame 
dance rises to between 65 and 100. Even when motions of confidence or no Deb 
confidence are voted on, there is no added influx of members. Only at the 
beginning of each new Knesset, when a Speaker is to be chosen after the The 
swearing-in of members, does attendance become aimost total and reaches 
the neighbourhood of 115. Elec 
The following are the attendance figures for the most important votes taken Elec 
during the tenure of the Third Knesset, at which counts were taken: oo 
Election of Speaker (15.8.1955) 115 (2 
Debate on immigration from North Africa (1.9.1955) 70 Mot 
Vote of confidence in a new Cabinet (3.11.1955) 108 A 
Motion of no confidence, on foreign and defence policy (g.1.1956) 93 Legi 
Motion of no confidence, on salary scale for civil servants with academic degrees 
(13.2.1956) go The 
Motion of no confidence, on foreign and defence policy (6.3.1956) 93 rep! 
Motion of no confidence, on violation of Sabbath rest (9.5.1956) go is me 
Motion of no confidence; resignation of foreign minister; confirmation of new the 
Cabinet minister (19.6.1956) 94 
Motion of no confidence, on acquisition of apartments for Cabinet members Shee 
(18.7.1956) 80 tica 
Motion of no confidence, on economic policy (25.7.1956) 88 and 
Debate on withdrawal from Sinai peninsula (25.2.1957) 97 IS Ti 
Debate on industrial strike policy (29.5.1957) 49 by ¢ 
Debate on visit to Israel by representative of the President of the United States tion 
(3-6.1957) 105 the 
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Amendment to the Criminal Code (State security) (31.7.1957) 50 
Election of President of the State (28.10.1957) 94 
Amendment to the Criminal Code (Bigamy) (2.12.1957) 30 
Amendment to Civil Procedure Law (Examination of witnesses) (4.12.1957) 45 
Debate on Emergency Regulations (11.12.1957) 59 
Motion of no confidence, on foreign and defence policy (23.12.1957) 93 
Debate on sending a government delegate to Germany (24.12.1957) 77 
Debate on Chief Rabbinate (4.3.1958) 62 
Legislation concerning Emergency Regulations (10.6.1958) 36 
Motion of no confidence, on political activities by army officers (24.6.1958) 93 
Legislation concerning rentals of apartments (5.8.1958) 33 
Debate on school-teachers’ strike (15.10.1958) 71 
Confirmation of emergency taxation (21.10.1958) 51 
Motion of no confidence, partisan activity by Cabinet member in official capa- 

city (27.10.1958) 97 
Debate on introduction of principles of Jewish (rabbinical) law (11.11.1958) 62, 
Motion of no confidence, on status of Chief Rabbinate (1.12.1958) 100 
Confirmation of new Cabinet minister (3.12.1958) 100 
Debate on plebiscite concerning electoral system (9.12.1958) III 
Debate on visit by Cabinet minister to Far East (31.12.1958) 65 
Debate on rumours of anti-democratic tendencies (7.1.1959) 81 
Motion of no confidence, on internal struggles during War of Independence 

(12.1.1959) 96 
Motion of no confidence, on maladroitness in official radio announcement 

(6.4.1959) 107 
Debate on indiscretions in publications by Cabinet ministers (17.6.1950) 68 
Motion of no confidence, on sale of small arms to Germany (30.6.1959° 99 
Vote of confidence motion, do. (1.7.1959) 108 
Legislation concerning election of local authorities (20.7.1959) 36 
Debate on Government Radio Service (28.7.1959) 62 
Amendment to the Criminal Code (Bribery) (3.8.1959) 40 
Debate on Military Government (5.8.1959) 87 


The same pattern is evident during the first year of the Fourth Knesset: 


Election of Speaker (30.11.1959) 115 
Election of Deputy Speaker (8.12.1959) 88 
Legislation concerning Emergency Regulations (23.2.1960) 93 
Motion of no confidence, on Prime Minister’s statement concerning Arab policy 
(23.2.1960) 87 
Motion of no confidence, on meeting of Prime Minister with Chancellor 
Adenauer (16.3.1960) 86 
Legislation concerning taxes (8.8.1960) 43 


The above instances may not be taken as indicating average attendance. They 
represent attendance for the most important points of parliamentary interest. It 
is noteworthy that as soon as attention turns from political to legislative issues, 
the number of members present dwindles. However, poor attendance does not 
cause any serious inconvenience or upsets either in legislative work or in poli- 
tical matters: in most cases, party discipline makes every member’s attitude 
and vote a foregone conclusion, so that his personal participation in the meeting 
is not likely to result either in his persuading others or in his being persuaded 
by others. All the party whips have to worry about is that the correct propor- 
tion of members of different parties or of the government coalition as against 
the opposition is present, and this is achieved without difficulty. In all the 
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12 years of the Knesset only once did an ‘upset vote’ take place, giving a 
momentary majority to a minority in the Knesset. 

There is a better record of attendance at committee meetings. Again, no 
official figures are available, but inquiry among Knesset members has revealed 
the following average attendance at the meetings of the nine permanent 
committees of the Knesset (the figures, in percentages, are for the first year of 
the Fourth Knesset): Economic Affairs, 70; Education, 75; Defence and 
Foreign Affairs, 90; Finance, 75; Interior, 70; Knesset (Steering Committee), 
55; Labour, 70; Legislation, 85; Public Services, 70. It has been noted that 
both at plenary and at committee meetings members with secondary political 
standing in their parties have a better attendance record than their more 
prominent colleagues; and that some of the oldest Knesset members, who 
presumably do not carry too many other responsibilities, are among the mosi 
diligent in atten,ling meetings. 

The rest of the member’s time is divided between his public and private 
pursuits. In almost every case, much of it is taken up by his manifold pre- 
occupations as a politician. In Israel’s context of a rigid country-wide propor- 
tional representation system, this does not mean primarily, as in so many other 
countries, contact with individual constituents and attempts to cater to their 
needs or interests. Of late, parties have been encouraging some of their Knesset 
members to set aside special hours to receive constituents; the attempt has 
not been too successful, for the member finds himself constantly called upon to 
give priority to other matters generally regarded as being more important. In 
Israel, the group rather than the individual is considered to have first claim on 
the politician. The member’s time is therefore largely taken up by attendance 
at meetings of various committees and subcommittees of his party or of public 
and semi-public bodies of all kinds in which—in addition to the Knesset 
itself—he represents the party; it is also taken up, of course, by attendance at 
informal consultations with groups and individuals within the party, which is 
so important a part of political fence-mending. A further claim on his time, and 
a very considerable one at that, is made by the special interest group or groups 
with which the member is or seeks to be identified: an agricultural or urban 
co-operative, a trade union, a manufacturers’, importers, storekeepers’, 
orange-growers’, or artisans’ association, but also a country-of-origin group, of 
which he would like to be considered an authoritative spokesman and leader. 
This part of his occupation is especially important to him, for on his continued 
prestige as leader of an interest group with a potential power to sway voters his 
chances to be given a ‘secure’ place on the list during the next election often 
depend. It is on behalf of this group that he does most of his ‘lobbying’, whether 
in executive departments, in the inner councils of his party, or—to the extent 
to which party discipline allows him to do so—in the Knesset committee of 
which he is a member. 

The more prominent members are relatively free from lobbying activities. 
Their position in the party is sufficiently secure to enable them to dispense with 
this form of fence-mending. They, on the other hand, are overburdened by 
being the objectives of conflicting lobbying pressures and by having to arbitrate 
between them or to reconcile them with considerations of more general interest. 

They are called upon quite often to address public gatherings of all kinds, and 
oft-times they write or edit newspapers and magazines published under party 
auspices. ‘The above applies also to Knesset members who serve on the Cabinet, 
except that they must also attend meetings of the Cabinet and its subcommit- 
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tees, supervise and give direction to their departments if any, carry out any 
special tasks delegated to them by the Cabinet, and—quite frequently— 
participate in pro-Israel missions and rallies abroad. 

Though the scope of activities described would seem heavy enough, quite a 
number of members manage to continue exercising a wide range of private or 
semi-private occupations. ‘The law does not prohibit Knesset members from 
having other occupations (except for the incompatibility of parliamentary 
status with service in the clergy, judiciary and the military or civil service of 
the State, although not with teaching in public schools), but only from a cer- 
tain form of additional income, viz., a salary. A Knesset member may thus 
derive income from trade or business, from ownership or partnership in an 
enterprise whether urban or rural, from the exercise of a liberal profession or 
from any other form of self-employment. A managerial position is also allowed 
as long as the remuneration obtained is in the form of a bonus, fee or percentage 
of profits ; fees for lecturing and writing are also allowed. There is no prohibition 
on receiving ‘expenses’, and unpaid work is allowed. Thus, many avenues are 
left open to Knesset members for augmenting their salary as legislators, and 
quite a number of them take advantage of these opportunities. This need not 
be wondered at, since a member’s salary, though considerably raised of late, 
is still rather low: it amounts (at the end of 1960) to £1729! monthly, plus a 
family allowance of £lig for the wife and £17 for each minor child, before 
deduction of taxes—a sum considerably lower than that paid to the holders of 
the highest civil service positions. 

To return to the member’s exercise of his official functions, it should be 
stressed once more that he is customarily bound much more by party discipline 
than is the case in most Western countries. A a matter of principle he must vote 
in the plenary meeting in accordance with his party’s decision. Absenting 
himself at voting time is the usual discreet way out if that decision is unpala- 
table to him; but should such absence endanger the party’s objective, even that 
would be seriously frowned upon. Questions of any general importance and 
motions for the agenda are cleared by the individual member with the leader- 
ship of the parliamentary group before they are put. The same is true of the 
introduction of private members’ bills, although the latter are a very rare 
feature in Israeli parliamentary life. Members of those groups which participate 
in the government coalition are subject to further controls: where the question 
at issue relates to the agreed coalition programme, members may not vote 
against coalition policy, unless the Cabinet or the Coalition Executive Commit- 
tee (consisting of representatives of the groups) grants exception from the rule. 
Speeches and questions by coalition members are also subject to coalition 
control. This practice, while considerably narrowing the scope of the individual 
member’s discretion, safeguards the coalition cabinets in Israel against some 
of the factors of instability which have been the bane of such governments in 
certain regimes in other countries. A considerably wider latitude is allowed 
the individual member in speaking and even in voting in committee, though 
there, too, the group leadership and the coalition executive watch lest impor- 
tant interests of the party or the coalition be endangered by the individual 
stand of the members. 

The general rule as described above is softened by manifold exceptions. 


. In terms of purchasing power, £12 roughly equal one US dollar. Official rates vary, from £11.80 to the dollar 
upwards, depending on the particular purpose and context. 
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Women members, regardless of party, often take a united stand in speech and 
vote when it comes to the status of women and children. Similarly, Arab 
members of whatever party! are traditionally allowed complete freedom in 
respect of questions affecting the Arab minority. A number of parties allow 
their members freedom from discipline in matters regarding the status of reli- 
gions. A completely free discussion and vote took place on the bill to abolish 
capital punishment, and most groups were indeed divided on that issue. A 
number of parties are traditionally liberal in allowing an individual member to 
depart from party policy in matters of conscience, upon his requesting to be 
freed from party discipline, and this is notably the case in questions referring 
to relations with Germany. In addition, diversity of attitudes is often encoun- 
tered and tolerated within parties in matters of technical legislation of no 
particular political significance. In matters of this kind, the legally trained 
members of the Knesset, rather than the party leaders, take the lead, and not 
infrequently find themselves divided on the basis of their differing legal 
conceptions. 


INTERNATIONAL CONTACTS 


The Knesset membership is regularly represented at the conferences of the 
Inter-Parliamentary Union by a delegation in which both the coalition and the 
opposition are represented in approximate proportion to their parliamentary 
strength. Coalition and opposition are also represented at the Conferences of 
the Council of Europe, in which the Knesset participates through observers. The 
same principle is observed when Knesset delegations are sent to visit foreign 
legislatures in the course of interparliamentary exchanges. Customarily the 
Cabinet appoints one or more Knesset members to the Israeli delegation at the 
United Nations Assembly, and here too members of the more moderate oppo- 
sition parties are sometimes so appointed. 

In two cases, Knesset members have been appointed to diplomatic posts 
abroad, and in one of them the member in question has resumed his position 
in the Knesset, though he continues to be sent on international missions and to 
take an active part in international contacts. The former ambassador of Israel 
to Washington and to the United Nations was elected to the Fourth Knesset 
and now occupies a seat in the Cabinet. 


1. In addition to the Arab Knesset members representing Arab parties, there are a few Arab members elected on 
other lists. 
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PARLIAMENTARIANS IN ITALY 


G. SARTORI 


INTRODUCTION 


Since the end of the second world war there have been four general elections 
in Italy—the first in 1946, to elect the Constituent Assembly, the others in 1948, 
1953 and 1958 to elect the Chamber of Deputies and the Senate for the first, 
second and third legislatures of the Republic. Owing to the system adopted for 
elections to the Upper House, there is no appreciable difference between the 
composition of the two assemblies. The present survey will therefore deal only 
with the Chamber of Deputies, the composition of which may be regarded, in 
most respects, as typical of the Senate as well. The Constituent Assembly had 
556 members; but as Article 56 of the Constitution states that the Chamber 
of Deputies shall be elected ‘by universal and direct suffrage, in the proportion 
of one member for every 80,000 inhabitants or fraction exceeding 40,000’, the 
number to be elected has risen from time to time, to keep pace with the increase 
in the population. The Chamber of 1948 had 574 members, that of 1953 had 
590 and that of 1958, 596. A total of 2,316 seats (556 in the Constituent Assem- 
bly and 1,760 in the Chamber during the three legislatures) have been filled 
by 1,358 members (including the successors to seats that fell vacant). It is 
these members who are the subject of this survey. 

We must first explain the nature of the inquiry and the sources of the infor- 
mation given here. The writer of this article is at present engaged on a work 
on the sociology of the Italian parliament, to be published at the end of the 
year or early in 1962.! This volume will incorporate the findings of research 
carried out over a period of more than three years, under my supervision, by a 
team of assistants belor.ging to the ‘Cesare Alfieri’ Faculty of Political Sciences 
of the University of Florence.? In view of the large number of persons to be 
dealt with (1,358), our inquiries were conducted chiefly by questionnaire, 
interviews being used only to obtain supplementary information. The result 
was gratifying; 1,150 questionnaires were filled in and returned to us. Adding 
to these the results of interviews and of abstracting all existing documentation, 
we were able to cover more than go per cent of the individuals concerned. The 


1. The book will also contain contributions by Professors Franco Ferrarotti (writing both as a sociologist and as 
a deputy), Albert Predieri (legislative functions), Stefano Somogy (statistics) and my associate Dr. Luigi Lotti, 
who has also selected the tables in the present essay. Our research would not have been possible without a 
generous grant from the Rockfeller Foundation for which I should like to express my gratitude. 

. A parallel inquiry on the political elections of 1958 (and on the recent administrative elections), under the 
direction of Professor Spreafico and Professor La Palombara has been sponsored by the Faculty of Political 
Science in Florence. This study also covers the 1953-58 legislature, taken as a precedent. The volume, which 
will contain about twenty contributions, is now in the press (Comunita, Milan) and will offer much additional 
information on the second legislature. 
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present article is thus a forecast—inevitably summary and incomplete—o{ 


some findings of the investigation. Much of the information has been compress- 
ed and simplified, since it would have been impossible to include the complete 
tables,! which were too extensive and too complex.” To mention only one item 
there was the problem of members who entered the Chamber to fill seats 
falling vacant. There have been go such deputies altogether, but the figure is 
reduced to 43 if we eliminate those who, although they entered the House in 
this manner, had already been elected to a previous parliament, or were 
successful candidates at later elections. We decided to include this whole 
category, but other investigators may feel that either those who have filled the 
vacancies or the outgoing deputies (Dut which?) should be omitted. This would 
make a slight change in the percentages and, naturally, in the figures. 

One more preliminary observation. Although the period under consideration 
—from 1946 to 1958—is comparatively short, it covers substantially a gene- 
ration. The Constituent Assembly of 1946 was in part an ‘old’ assembly (consis- 
ting of the remnants of the governing élite of pre-Fascist days) and in part 
a makeshift, a testing ground for members of the Resistance and the new 
leaders of the post-war period. The inexorable laws of nature soon thinned the 
ranks of the first group, and the inexorable laws of politics, in their turn, helped 
to decimate both the surviving ‘notabilities’ and the men of the Resistance. The 
result was a considerable turn-over in the short space covered by three elections, 
during which all the old pre-Fascist leaders vanished from the scene. The ideas 
of the Constituent Assembly of 1946—at least of its most influential section— 
echoed those of the political world of the 1920s; while the third legislature 
represents the political generation that will most probably continue at the 
helm until the ’seventies and beyond. 

Finally, it should be made clear from the outset that all four of these assem- 
blies were elected by proportional representation with voting by list. ‘The 
electoral laws have been amended on several occasions (that of 1953 even pro- 
vided for a majority premium, though it was never awarded), but amendments 
have not markedly affected the results. The constituencies, too, have been 
left unchanged; there has been no gerrymandering. In short, the Italian Par- 
liament offers an opportunity of studying a case where the electoral system 
produces a minimum of under-representation and over-representation, and 
allows maximum freedom in the choice of party. 

The parties which have competed at successive general elections have always 
numbered about ten (another source of complication). Some have vanished; 
others have split up; still others have been formed more recently. But we need 
not follow their vicissitudes or concern ourselves with the swarm of mino: 
parties. As will be seen from the figures of Table 1, the three principal parties 
the Italian Communist party(PCI), the Italian Socialist party (PSI), and the 
Christian Democrats (DC)—have accounted for more than three-quarters 
of the total votes cast at all the elections (and even four-fifths in 1958) and have 
secured an even higher percentage of seats. 

Among the small parties—which thus compete for barely one-quarter of 
the vote—five are established on the political scene: the Monarchists, the MSI 
(neo-Fascists), the Social Democrats (PSDI), the Liberals (PLI), the Republi- 


. The complete tables appear in my book (to be published by ESI, Naples), to which I refer the reader for a bett:: 


I 
understanding of the summary data in this article. 

2. The mechanographical IBM work was done by the CISER (Centro Italiano Studi e Ricerche) in Rome, accurdit 
to our code and for a total of 800 matrices (straight-runs and cross-runs). 
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THE PARLIAMENTARY PROFESSION 


TABLE 1. Electoral returns: percentage of votes and seats obtained by the three major 
parties. 


1946 1953 1958 
Votes 74.9 79.5 75-5 80.6 
Seats 76.7 85.0 81.5 83.4 


cans (PRI), to list them according to the original number of their represen- 
tatives in the present Parliament (the Monarchists had in the beginning 25 
seats, the MSI 24, the Social Democrats 22, the Liberals 17 and the Republi- 
cans 6). Despite the lesser importance of these small parties, their parliamen- 
tary representatives show special characteristics which sometimes give oppor- 
tunities for interesting comparisons with the representatives of the big parties. 


TURN-OVER 


Let us begin by looking at the turn-over of deputies from the end of the war 
until now. On an average each of the 1,358 deputies elected between 1946 and 
1958 received 1.77 per cent of a parliamentary mandate. More precisely, 
722 deputies (53.2 per cent) were elected once, 326 deputies (24 per cent) 
twice, 205 deputies (15.1 per cent) three times and 105 deputies (7.7 per cent) 
four times, 

The highest turn-over of deputies took place in the 1948 elections for the 
Chamber of the first legislature. Some 54 per cent (310) of the members were 
elected for the first time. There were two reasons for this: first, the exceptional 
nature of the electoral results of 18 April 1948, which gave to the Christian 
Democrats (DC) a heavy share of the floating vote, marking a clear defeat for 
the Communist party (PCI); and secondly, 95 members of the Constituent 
Assembly became senators by right and without election (only in the first 
legislature) in virtue of five stipulations in the third provisional clause of the 
Constitution. In the elections of 1953, the percentage of new deputies fell 
sharply to 34.6 (204 new deputies out of 590); and this percentage did not 
show much change in the elections of 1958, where the turn-over was 36.1 per 
cent (215 new deputies out of 596). As for the turn-over party by party, in a 
situation that could be considered normal, such as the turn-over from the 
second to the third chambers, the highest figures are to be found in the neo- 
Fascist party (MSI) with a 46 per cent turn-over and in that of the Communist 
party; the lowest figures are to be found among the Social Democrats (PSDI) 
with 27 per cent, and among the Monarchists. The turn-over in the three big 
parties was: 41 per cent in the PCI (Communist), 38 per cent in the PSI 
(Marxist Socialists) and 35 per cent in the DC (the Christian Democrats or 
Catholic party). 

What were the essential effects of the turn-over? The most striking is the 
gradual disappearance from the parliamentary scene of men who belonged 
to the war-time Resistance and Partisan movement. These leaders represented 
44.61 per cent of the Constituent Assembly, 42.31 per cent of the first legisla- 
ture, 37.81 per cent of the second, and today represent 33.19 per cent of the 
third. Nor do figures give the whole story. Qualitatively, and from the stand- 
point of the personality of those not re-elected, the fall has been much more 
significant. And the outlook is not cheerful for the survivors, if we consider the 
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steady decrease in the number of ‘preference votes’ (voti di preferenza) obtained 
by deputies whose reputation was made in the Resistance. An outstanding case 
is that of the Communist member Walter Audisio, alias ‘Colonel Valerio’, the 
man whose firing party shot Mussolini. Audisio got 67,654 votes in 1948, which 
fell to 36,371 in 1953 and were still further reduced in 1958 to 20,082. ‘Colone! 
Valerio’ got into the present parliament by a hair’s breadth, and—unless 
our remark saves him—everything points to the conclusion that the Commu- 
nist party will drop him at the next elections, despite the symbolic value of his 
name. 

The turnover has also worked to the disadvantage of the feminine element in 
parliament. The number of women elected to the Chamber was relatively 
high in the first legislature of 1948 (7 per cent), when the parties were trying 
to attract the women’s vote, and were promoting certain women candidates in 
the preference listing. When it became clear that feminine voters were not 
especialiy attracted by manceuvres of this kind (moreover, they did not give 
their preference vote to women candidates), the number of women deputies 
began to fall. In the second legislature they represented 5.6 per cent of the 
total, and in the third only 3.7 per cent. Proportionally, the party with the 
highest number of women members in parliament is the Communist party 
(not the Catholic party): in the first legislature 15.3 per cent of the Communist 
deputies were women; in the Catholic party there were only 5.2 per cent. In the 
present legislature women Communist deputies have dropped to 7.1 per cent, 
Catholic women deputies to 3.7 per cent. 

The average age of each legislature does not reveal much about the effect 
of the turn-over. However, the average age of the Constituent Assembly was 
50.8 (though only 18.31 per cent of its members were under 40). The average 
of the first legislature was 45.9, of the second 47.1 and of the present one 46.1. 
More significant are the variations by age group. The very young (25-30), 
who composed 3.6 per cent of the Constituent Assembly and climbed in the 
first legislature to 6.6 per cent, are today down to 1.3 per cent. The very old 
(70 and over) were 6 per cent of the Constituent Assembly. They virtually 
disappeared in the first legislature (0.7 per cent) and reappeared in the third 
legislature with the small figure of 1.7 per cent simply by reason of the norma! 
ageing of re-elected members. While the extreme ages are disappearing, the 
increase in deputies between 30 and 40 has been constant. They represented 
14.7 per cent of the Constituent Assembly, 23.8 per cent of the first legislature, 
26.3 per cent of the second and 30.2 per cent of the present Chamber (com- 
pared with the 32.2 per cent figure for deputies between 40 and 50). 

As for the average age by party, the youngest parties in all three legislatures 
have been the neo-Fascists (MSI) and the Communists (PCI). In the first 
parliament the average age of the MSI deputies was 38.5, that of the Commu- 
nists 42 (the difference diminished in succeeding legislatures). The ‘oldest’ 
party is the Republican party (PRI). It is interesting to note that, while the 
Communists have been getting progressively older (42 in the first legislature, 
44.8 in the second and 45.3 in the third), the Catholic Party remain stable at 
an average age of 46 (to be exact, 46.6 in the third legislature). Thus the two 
largest parties today show approximately the same average. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL REPRESENTATION 


Where do these deputies come from? There is almost complete identity between 
birthplace, place of upbringing and residence, on the one hand, and the 
electoral constituency, on the other. Geographical representation is, so to 
speak, practically consistent. 

In Italy, population movements, as between the south, the centre, and the 
north, are a relatively recent phenomenon and, except in the case of Rome, have 
not been noticeably reflected in elections. If we compare the electoral consti- 
tuency with the place of origin of the family (i.e., that of the grandparents), 
the correspondence remains striking. In the present parliament, for example, 
of deputies elected in northern constituencies (representing 44.6 per cent of the 
Chamber), 43.2 per cent are members of northern country families. Of the 
deputies for Central Italy (18.1 per cent of the Chamber), 16.2 per cent are 
from families of the same origin. Only in a very few cases do we find deputies 
from the south or the islands representing central or northern constituencies. 
The difference is about 3.3 per cent in favour of the south and the islands. 
Meridionalizzazione (pressure from the southern element), which is very evident 
in the Civil Service, has not—so far at least—found any clear reflection in 
electoral distribution. 

The distribution of deputies according to the size of the community where 
they were brought up is rather interesting: 15.5 per cent of the deputies elected 
in the four assemblies come from very small municipalities, almost all rural, 
with populations of less than 5,000. The highest percentage of deputies (24.2) 
come from places with a population between 5,000 and 20,000, i.e., from 
relatively small, predominantly rural localities. Thus, almost 40 per cent of 
the deputies were brought up in towns or villages with fewer than 20,000 
inhabitants. The percentage rises to 44.2 for the birthplace of deputies aad 
reaches 62.2 for the place of origin of the family. The provinces seem to favour 
political aspirations more than cities do (see Table 2). 


Taste 2. Distribution of deputies by the size of their communities (percentages). 


Size of Commune Commune Commune of 
commune where educated where born family’s origin 

(in thousands) 

Up to 5 15.5 17.9 27.5 
5-20 24.2 26.3 34-7 
20-50 15.2 15.1 14.9 
50-100 14.4 13.3 10.1 
100-500 13.8 12.3 8.0 
Over 500 16.9 15.1 4.8 


SOCIAL LEVEL 


What is the socio-economic breakdown of political representation in Italy? 
Table 3 gives the social level of deputies at the time they entered parliament. 
As regards the categories, the upper class embraces the aristocracy, high 
finance, the big landowners and industrialists; the upper middle class includes 
smaller landowners and business men, professional men, and higher-grade 
officials and employees; the middle class comprises small landowners, small 
entrepreneurs, medium-level employees in the public and private sectors; the 
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lower middle class is represented by experts, technicians, low-grade employees 
in the public and private sectors, self-employed artisans, and tenant farmers, 
The lowest class is that of the dependent manual worker. In this as in the 
following tables, it should be noted that the ‘global’ column is not an average 
value, but the sum of the 1,358 deputies of the Constituent Assembly and of the 
three following legislatures. 


TABLE 3. Social level of deputies at time of entering parliament (percentages). 


Constit ient 1st legis- 2nd legis- 3rd legis. 


Asse mbly lature lature lature 
Upper class 4.4 5.2 1.6 4.6 3.9 
Upper middle class 53-4 63.1 57-9 52.4 4555 
Middle class 28.5 22.3 26.7 28.7 37.1 
Lower middle class 7.0 4-3 6.9 6.5 7.0 
Working class 6.3 4.8 5.1 7.5 6.5 
Indeterminate 0.4 0.3 0.3 0.3 _ 


The majority of deputies are therefore drawn from the upper middle class 
bracket. This bracket and the middle class category together account for 81.9 
per cent of all deputies. This overwhelming predominance has been main- 
tained in the present Chamber, though the percentage has fallen a little, from 
85.4 in the Constituent Assembly of 1946 to the present 82.6. Within this group, 
however, certain shifts have taken place. The upper middle class section has 
from time to time lost at least 5 per cent, dropping from 63.1 per cent in 1946 
to the present 45.5, while the middle class group has risen steadily from 22.3 
to 37.1 per cent. The increase in the middle ciass does not entirely balance the 
fall in the upper middle class. The lower middle class and working class have, 
as a whole, advanced from an original g.1 to their present 13.5 per cent. The 
upper class suffered a sharp setback (later recovered) in the first legislature, 
but it should be remembered that, given the small number of upper class 
deputies, relative percentages make themselves appreciably felt in the parties 
of the right-centre and right-wing, where this category is mainly concentrated. 
As a whole, from legislature to legislature, representation in terms of economic 
and social class is gradually moving downward. The middle class is emerging 
at the expense of the upper middle class, and the working class, however slowly, 
is becoming more important. 

This trend is even more apparent if we take into account the status of the 
deputy’s family and more particularly the father’s profession—a more reliable 
indication than the profession of the deputy himself, which is often difficult 
to define. The percentage of deputies from modest middle class families 
increased from 34.3 in 1946 to 37.9 in 1948, to 39.2 in 1953, to 40.3 in 1958. 

Deputies who were sons of skilled workers increased (in percentage) from 
7.9 in 1946 to g in the first legislature, to 9.2 in the second, to 11.5 in the third. 
Deputies who were the sons of peasants numbered 3 in 1946 and 6 in 1958. 
The case is different for deputies who are the sons of unskilled workers. There 
has been a certain amount of oscillation here, though the percentage has 
finally fallen: 5.2 in 1946, 4.4 in 1948, 5.5 in 1953 and 3.8 in 1958. 

Let us see how social stratification appears in the various parties. A table 
is given which includes the small parties. Its interpretation will be facilitated 
if account is taken of the following. The PSI (Marxist Socialist Party) pursues 
policies in substantial alignment with the PCI (the Communists), Yet its 
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social composition is very different. In fact, from the point of view of social 
structure, the PSI is rather close to the other major party, the DC (Christian 
Democrats). The PLI (Liberal Party) is right of centre. The Monarchists are 
on the right. The MSI (Italian Social Movement) is a »eo-Fascist party with 
both conservative and progressive elements, and its social and economic 
make-up is different from that of the other small parties. The PRI (Republican 
Party) is a radical party. Figures in italics are for the present Chamber. The 
others give the over-all situation. The parties are arranged, more or less, in 
order from left to right. 


TaBLE 4. Social structure of parties (percentages). 


Class Total PCI PSI PSDI- PRI DC PLI Mon. MSI Other 
Upper 44 Of — 3.4 33 208 3924 23 7.6 
0.7 24 j—- — 22 23.5 36.0 — _ 20.0 

Upper middle 53-4 21.4 50.0 70.4 69.0 59.8 77.1 63.2 76.7 81.8 
20.7 36.9 68.2 83.3 51.6 76.5 60.0 79.2 60.0 

Middle 28.5 37-4 33-9 25.9 27.6 31.5 2.1 2.9 16.3 9.1 
45-0 44.0 27.3 16.7 39.6 — 14.0 16.7 20.0 

Lower middle 150 FOE 3.9 — 4.7 — 23 
10.0 13.0 4.5 55 — 41 

Working 6.3 25.2 3.9 - 0.9 
23.6 36 — - - — 

Indeterminate 04 — — — 23 


The Communists have the highest representation of the working class, 
25.2 per cent, which falls sharply in the second working class party (PSI) to 
3.9. Yet it is symptomatic that in the Communist party the representation 
of the working and lower middle classes is tending to decline, while the repre- 
sentation of the middle class is rising. The contrast between the global per- 
centage of 37.4 and the 45 of the present legislature is eloquent. 

A rather similar state of affairs is shown by the Catholic party (DC), the 
Social Democratic party (PSDI) and the Republican party (PRI): moreover, 
go per cent of these parliamentary groups are deputies from the upper middle 
and middle classes (with a clear predominance of the former, although there 
are signs that it is diminishing). On the other hand, the Liberals (PLI) and 
the Monarchists form a group apart, with almost all deputies belonging to the 
upper and upper middle classes. The very high percentage of the upper class 
in the latter party should be noted. The figures for the MSI (neo-Fascists) 
bring them close, in this respect, to the PSDI-PRI-DC group. It should be 
noted also that the Liberals, Republicans and parties grouped under the 
heading of ‘other’ do not have any representative of the lower middle and 
working classes. 

The figures relating to the last legislature (given in italics in Table 4) reflect 
the tendency we have already noted, namely, the diminution of the upper 
middle class to the advantage of the middle class. This is the case for the PCI 
(in which, however, the increase in the middle class almost always goes with 
a loss of support at lower levels), the PSI, the PSDI, the DC and the MSI. On 
the other hand, the PLI and the Monarchists are almost stationary in respect 
of deputies from the upper middle and upper classes. An opposite tendency 
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to that of the majority of the parties is visible in the PRI and the ‘others’ (so 
far, of course, as conclusions can be drawn from such small numbers). 


EDUCATION 


More than two-thirds of the 1,358 deputies (70.2 per cent) have university 
degrees. Of the others, 0.7 per cent have diplomas of an equivalent level; 
12.3 per cent have had an upper secondary education, i.e., their studies ended 
at about 18 years of age; 12.8 per cent have received a lower grade of education 
not going beyond 13-14 years of age at most. Finally, there are 4 per cent for 
whom no precise educational data can be obtained, though in all probability 
the ‘no information’ conceals the absence of diploma, or at any rate of higher 
education. 

From the Constituent Assembly to the third legislature, there have been 
few divergencies from the global figures. From legislature to legislature, 
variations in the individual percentages have been slight and fluctuating and 
no real trends are perceivable. It is more rewarding to examine the dominant 
type of education among the deputies with university degrees. 

Degrees in humanistic studies are in the overwhelming majority; of the 
70 per cent of university degrees, 60 per cent are for humanistic studies and 
10.1 per cent for scientific and technological fields. 

Following a rule which apparently has no exceptions, most of the graduates 
who enter parliament come from the Faculty of Law. Of the total in the four 
legislatures under consideration (953), law graduates account for 59.3 per 
cent. Their number, however, is steadily falling. In the Constituent Assembly 
law graduates were 64.7 per cent of all graduates (47.8 per cent of all Assembly 
members) ; in the first legislature they were 60.4, in the second 59.9, and in the 
third 52.6 per cent, i.e., in the present legislature, 37.6 per cent of the total 
number of deputies. 

This decline in the number of lawyers does not, however, operate to the 
benefit of the scientific and technical sector, but to that of literature and 
philosophy. 

As for graduates in the scientific and technical fields (slightly over 10 per 
cent of the deputies), a little more than a third hold degrees in medicine; about 
a third have degrees in engineering. Chemistry, pharmacy, mathematics, 
natural science, architecture and veterinary science follow, in that order. 
As far as can be seen, the technocratic age is not making any great mark on 
Italian political life. At least universal suffrage is not helping its influence to 
expand. 


TABLE 5. Level of education among the parties (percentages). 


PCI PSI PSDI PRI DC Mon. MSI Other 
Lower 42.0 13.4 9.6 7.3 2.2 — 4.2 
94:3 F2.5 6.6 — — 
Upper 21.4 114.2 197.3 10.5 9.4 69 13.0 8617.8 6.4 
20.0 16.2 14.3 — 16.7 19.0 
University 36.6 71.6 73.1 89.5 83.1 93.1 82.6 78.6 89.4 


45-7. 70.0 76.2 100.0 80.7 100.0 83.3 76.2 100.0 
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Let us see how the various levels of education are distributed among the 
parties. In Table 5 the top percentage figures refer to the total number of 
deputies, and the percentages in italics to the number of deputies in the last 
legislature. 

As could be expected, the only party having a very large proportion of 
deputies with a low-grade educational level is the Communist party. The social 
gulf dividing the Communist party and the Marxist Socialist party is also 
demonstrated by this matter of education; the number of university graduates 
in the PSI is almost double that of the PCI. However, the Communist party, 
too, is becoming progressively more ‘intellectual’. In the last legislature, the 
percentage of Communist deputies with low-grade educational qualifications 
fell to 34.3 per cent (as compared to the global 42 per cent), whereas the figure 
for graduates in the PCI rose to 45.7 per cent (as compared to the global 
36.6 per cent). As regards the two rival Socialist parties, the Marxist PSI 
and the Social Democratic PSDI, the latter is only slightly ahead in terms 
of educational standards. 

The party which, in the matter of educational level, most resembles the 
Christian Democratic party is the Monarchist group. The percentages are: 
Christian Democratic party, non-graduates 16.7, graduates 83.3; Monarchist 
party, non-graduates 15.2, graduates 82.6. 

As for the geographical distribution of deputies with university degrees, 
it is a surprising fact that the larger number come from the so-called depressed 
areas, and the minority from the urban and industrial north (Table 6). 


TaBLE 6. Geographical distribution of educational levels (percentages). 


Global North Centre South Islands 
Graduates 70.2 60.0 63.6 84.9 86.1 
Non-graduates 29.8 40.0 36.4 15.1 13.9 


But these figures are easy to explain. In the first place, the parties of the 
left, in particular the Communist party, are weaker in the south and the 
islands than in the north and centre. Therefore, the highest percentage of 
non-graduates (to be found, as we have seen, among the communists) is 
elected in the north. Secondly, in the south and the islands, the voting is 
much more ‘personal’ than in the north and centre. There is a higher per- 
centage of preference votes in southern constituencies. In the constituencies of 
Palermo and Naples, more than 50 per cent of the voters use their preference 
vote, while in Milan, Florence and Venice the preference vote does not reach 
15 per cent. The reason for this is that in the south, the ‘clientele’ tradition 
continues to survive. Partly for psychological and cultural reasons, and partly 
owing to the type of electoral machine, southern voters tend to vote for 
‘personalities’, not for parties. Voters even follow their ‘personality’ leader 
when he switches from one party to another. In addition, a university degree 
in the south (where illiteracy, or rather, semi-illiteracy is widespread) gives a 
prestige which it does not enjoy in the north. Even left-wing parties rely, in 
the south and the islands, on personality candidates, or at any rate put up 
candidates who hold degrees. Paradoxically, most deputies with degrees in 
science and technology do not come from northern constituencies (where, out 
of the total of graduate deputies, 13.8 per cent hold scientific and technical 
degrees), but rather from the islands (17.3 per cent) and from the south 
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(15.7 per cent). The paradox is explained not only by the tendency to vote 
for a person, but by the policy of intensive industrialization in the south, 
particularly in Sicily, during the past ten years. 


OCCUPATIONS 


How are the professions represented? It is not easy to answer, since the declared 
profession is often not the real or basic one. In our research, we have tried to 
ascertain the effective or at least principal occupation rather than the one 
given in the electoral statements of candidates. Naturally, there is no absolute 
assurance that we ourselves have not, in some cases, been misled by ‘camou- 
flage’. Moreover, when it is difficult to decide between the primary and 
secondary occupations, some arbitrariness becomes inevitable. We have 
preferred to run this risk rather than rely on official data which mean 
nothing. The primary professional activity is also given for the time of first 
election. 


TasBLE 7. Occupations (global percentages). 


Occupation Per cent Occupation Per cent 
Liberal professions 34.0 Entrepreneurs 7.1 
Lawyers 27.2 Public officials and 
Others 6.8 business managers ye 
Professional politi- Employees (State 
cians 22.8 and private sec- 
Party officials or tors) 6.4 
leaders 13.9 Journalists 4.0 
Trade union offi- Manual workers 1.3 
cials or leaders 8.9 No information 0.7 
Teachers 16.0 
Elementary 1.0 
Middle grade and 
high school g.0 
University 6.0 


The liberal professions thus form the largest occupational group (one- 
third of the deputies); and lawyers are in the great majority, representing 
80.1 per cent of the liberal professions, and 27.2 per cent of all the deputies 
are or have been lawyers. After the lawyers comes the group of political party 
and trade union leaders (in Italy the trade unions have a distinctly political 
colouring, and a union leader enjoys great influence and may hold a key 
position within his party). Lawyers, party leaders and trade union executives 
together make up 50 per cent of the parliamentary body. If we include the 
other liberal professions we reach the figure of 56.8 per cent. Nevertheless, 
the proportions between the two groups have altered from one legislature to 
another. In 1946, members of the liberal professions were more than twice as 
numerous as party or trade union officials. In the last three elections, the latter 
have steadily gained ground, while the former have diminished in numbers. 
The difference grew smaller until, with the election of 1958, the positions 
had been reversed. Here are the percentages according to legislatures. 
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8. 


Constituent 1st legis- 2nd legis- 3rd legis- 


Occupation Assembly lature lature lature 
Party or trade union activity 3 19.2 20.1 29.7 
Liberal professions 40.5 35-4 30.8 26.8 


‘The change has been mainly at the expense of the lawyers. This is shown 
clearly by the following figures. 


[ABLE 
Constituent Ist legis- 2nd legis- 3rd legis- 
Assembly lature lature lature 
Lawyers 32.8 27.7 24.3 20.8 
Other liberal professions 6.5 6.0 


In the minor professional groups, there is a descending curve for university 
teachers (the percentage fell from g.4 in 1946 to 6 in 1958) and a corresponding 
increase in middle-grade teachers (from 7.5 in 1946 to 12.6 in 1958). Other 
groups show variations of 1-2 per cent with respect to the global percentages, 
and can be ignored. 

A more important matter is the geographical distribution of the occupations 
most largely represented, especially within each party. Figures on the geogra- 
phical distribution of the professions in Table 10 correspond to those on the 
geographical distribution of educational diplomas as shown in ‘Table 6. 


TasLe 10. Geographical distribution of the professions (percentages). 


Occupations North Centre South Islands 

Lawyers 19.5 22.9 39.9 35-3 
Other liberal professions 6.7 6.2 7.4 4 
20.2 29.1 47-3 41.7 

Party officials 15.2 22.9 6.5 10.4 
‘Trade union officials 12.2 8.5 5.9 4.0 
27. 31.4 12.4. 14.4 

Other activities or professions 40.4 39.5 40.3 43-9 


The global figures show that of the deputies with party or trade union 
affiliation 27.4 per cent are from the north, 31.4 from the centre, and 12.4 
and 14.4 from the south and the islands respectively. However, the great 
majority of the lawyers in parliament are from the south (39.9 per cent of all 
southern deputies) and from the islands (35.3). Table 11 shows how the 
professions are divided among the various parties. 

In the Communist party almost two-thirds of the deputies pursue party or 
trade union careers: 43.9 per cent are party officials, 20.7 per cent are trade 
unionists. Naturally all the other percentages are affected by this circumstance, 
though not always in the same proportion. The groups most affected are the 
lawyers (barely 10.2 per cent). university teachers (1.7 per cent) and public 
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Tasie 11. Distribution of occupations by party (percentages). 


Occupation PCI Psi PSDI- PRI DC PLI Mon. MSI Other 


Lawyers 10.2 27.8 40.7 37.9 29.7 47.9 20.6 39.5 44.0 
Other liberal professions 4.8 89 124 6.9 66 42 ‘S8 43. “61 
Party or trade union offi- 


cials 64.6 28.3 14.8 103 84 — — 163 ~ 
Elementary and _ middle- 

grade teachers 50 78 62 6.6 168 27 $0 70 76 
University teachers 1.7 28 86 3.5 89 12.5 88 2.3 30 
Entrepreneurs 24 621 25 3.56 62 18.7 33:8 2.9 12:1 
Public officials and business 

managers 17 3.9 69 104 13.2 4.9 19:6 
Employees (State and pri- 

vate sectors 48 78 3.7 69 —- — 23 3.0 
Journalists 24 3.9 F4 tO 4:2 16.5 7.6 
Manual workers — 2.0 — 1.5 
No information 0.6 0.5 —- — 04 — +415 46 3.0 


officials and business managers (1.7 per cent) who furnish the lowest per- 
centage. The percentage of entrepreneurs (2.4) is not much higher. 

The MSI (neo-Fascists) on the other side of the Chamber have a still lower 
percentage of 2.3 for entrepreneurs. We must, however, keep in mind that, 
for the MSI, 4.6 per cent of the deputies gave ‘no information’, as against 
0.6 per cent for the PCI. In any case, the figures for the MSI are surprising, 
since they combine high percentages of lawyers, party leaders—not, however, 
of trade unionists—and journalists (16.3 for each of the latter categories). 
The percentage for party and trade union leaders comes immediately after 
those of the PCI and the PSI (and indeed ahead of the PSI, if we consider 
party leaders alone). For journalists, the percentage is the highest after that 
of the very small Republican Party; it is double that of the Monarchists and 
ten times that of the DC. It should also be noted that the MSI has few uni- 
versity teachers, scarcely a higher percentage than for the PCI. 

Between these two extreme parties, we find in the other groups, proceeding 
from left to right, a diminishing percentage of party and trade union officials: 
PSI 28.3 (16.1 party, 12.2 trade union); PSDI 14.8 (7.4 for both); DC 8.4 
(3.1 and 5.3) and to no such representation at all among the Liberals and 
the Monarchists. 

The distribution of lawyers among the parties shows a different picture. 
The PSI and the DC are close to the global percentage (27.2). Very high 
figures are shown for the PSDI, which has 40.7 for lawyers (the PSDI also 
has the highest percentage of members of liberal professions, with 53.1). 
Note also that the PSDI and the PSI have the highest percentages of liberal 
professions, apart from lawyers. The PLI has the highest percentage for 
lawyers, with 47.9. The Monarchists have relatively few lawyers, 20.6, the 
lowest percentage after that of the Communist party. The Monarchists, on the 
other hand, have the highest percentage of entrepreneurs (33.8) and of public 
officials and business managers (13.2). The DC has the highest percentage 
of employees in the public and private sectors, and—this being the most 
peculiar feature of the largest Italian party—of elementary and middle-grade 
teachers (at least double the figures for the other parties). The percentage of 
university teachers is also high (8.9), exceeded, however, by the PLI with 12.5. 
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For changes in the professional composition of the various parties from the 
Constituent Assembly until the present day, we shall dea! only with the three 
larger parties, limiting ourselves to variations in the percentages of the best 
represented occupations. 


TABLE 12. Parties and professions in the legislatures (percentages). 


Constituent t legis- and legis- d legis- 

Party and trade union activity 
PCI 64.6 65.1 59.1 68.1 67.1 
PSI 28.3 17.1 20.4 32.5 44.0 
DC 8.4 6.0 5.5 9.3 13.2 
Lawyers 
PCI 10.2 9.4 9.5 9.7 9.3 
PSI 27.8 42.3 31.5 24.7 25.0 
DC 29.7 34.7 32.6 29.7 21.2 
Elementary and middle-grade teachers 
PCI 5.8 3.8 8.0 5.5 
PSI 7.8 5-7 27 9.1 11.9 
DC 15.8 11.6 16.0 16.5 18.3 
University teachers 
PCI I. 2.8 2.2 2.1 0.7 
PSI 2.8 4.9 5.6 2.6 1.2 
DC 8.9 15-7 10.8 10.0 9.9 


Parliamentary personnel from party or trade union sources is nearly stable 
in the Communist party, has almost trebled in the PSI and has doubled in 
the DC. Correlatively, lawyers have declined in strength in both the PSI and 
the DC, even if only some of the increase in personnel from party or trade 
union sources is obtained at the expense of the lawyer category. We must 
remember that law graduates form a not inconsiderable portion of the party 
bureaucrats who are taking the lawyers’ place. While, therefore, the occupa- 
tional status is changing radically, it does not so much imply a change in 
educational background or mental outlook. The diminution in lawyer deputies 
is in part counter-balanced by the fact that many of those who replace them 
have had a legal training. 


PROFESSIONALIZATION 


The data given so far answer the traditional questions about the social and 
professional structure of the representative body and its characteristic trends. 
Yet every inquiry has its own special motive, and ours arose out of the problems 
raised in their time by Max Weber and Pareto, by Mosca and Michels. We 
wanted to look more closely at the phenomenon of the professionalization of 
politics, the trend of the Paretian ‘circulation of élites’, and to determine how 
far it is correct to speak of ‘party rule’ in the various senses of the word ‘parti- 
tocrazia’, but with particular reference to the type and degree of dependence 
of the deputy on his party. I shall therefore say a few words about these 
questions, 
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‘Professionalization’ and ‘professional politician’ are ambiguous terms. 
At least four aspects of ‘professionalization’ must be distinguished. 

1. The functional aspect, i.e., specialization, the acquisition of a specific 
skill. 

2. The representative aspect, involving detachment from one’s social origins 
and, in a sense, from the electorate. 

3. The character aspect, involving the professional politician’s ability to 
get along, his manipulative skills and possibly his lack of principles and 
opportunism (in this respect, the professional politician is typically ‘other- 
directed’, in Riesman’s phrase). 

4. The economic and occupational aspect, i.e., the professional politician 
has no other vocation and has to live on politics. 

I shall be obliged to pass over the second meaning of the term, i.e., the 

change in the principle and mechanisms of representation produced by the 

increasingly professional status of elected representatives. For brevity’s sake, 

I shall take the third and fourth meanings together, even if the coincidence 

between the political opportunist and the politician who must hold his job 

in order to live is only a probability. The two cases ought in fact, to be treated 
separately, and generalizations in this respect must be received with great 
caution. 

The problem of professionalization may be considered under two headings: 
(a) the functional acceptance of the term, according to which the professional 
politician is an expert; (b) the economic acceptance—including its psycholo- 
gical implications—bound up with the fact that the professional politician 
has no other business. He is a man for whom the alternative to politics is 
unemployment. This is what raises the question of the deputy’s dependence 
and allows us to study at close range the evolution of party rule (partitocrazia) 
under the parliamentary system. 

The word ‘dependence’ should, of course, be taken with a grain of salt. 
It cannot be compared or contrasted with the independence of the gentleman 
politician of bygone days. The WNebenrufliche Politiker, the man who used to 
give his spare time, the time left over from his business, to politics, has become, 
at the parliamentary level, a marginal case. In the second place, a represen- 
tative is always ‘dependent’ to some extent, if for no other reason, because 
considerations of ambition, prestige or status will induce him to hold on to 
the post he has won. This was true even of the gentleman politician who 
had no need of politics to earn his living. 

Moreover, a deputy always depends on the electorate that chose him, and 
certainly on the party that put him up as a candidate. But which form of 
dependence is most felt? What is its degree of intensity? And, generally speaking, 
what proportion is struck between semi-professional politicians and professional 
politicians in a given parliament? 


Let us begin with professionalization considered as specialization. A fair 
test of how far the professional politician thinks of himself as a specialist will 
be the permanence of deputies on parliamentary committees. In practice, a 
large part of the Italian parliament’s work is done in committee. And while 
it may be questioned whether ministers should be chosen for their specializa- 
tions, the idea of acquiring expert skill in parliamentary committee work 
seems a very sensible one. 

Since each legislature is divided into five sessions, the committees being 
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renewed five times in each parliament, we have examined the course of 
12 sessions (first and second legislatures, plus the first two sessions of the 
third). By and large, the deputies do not seem interested in acquiring compe- 
tence in any particular sector. Each party is interested in having on any given 
committee a permanent representative who will be its expert on the problems 
dealt with. It is also clear that certain deputies have special qualifications and 
get themselves appointed to a committee with the firm intention of staying 
there. However, the bulk of deputies do not appear to attach too much 
importance to remaining on the same committee. In the three legislatures 
under consideration, deputies who have not changed committees form a 
minority of 33.9 per cent. A fair proportion of this minority is made up of 
run-of-the-mill deputies who do not change principally because nobody 
thinks of asking them to. It is fair to conclude that the desire to develop 
specialization through committee practice is very small. 

This is confirmed by the replies of deputies to the following question: 
‘To what aspect of your parliamentary work do you attach the greatest 
importance?’ Only 14.8 per cent of them mentioned their committee work. 

Moreover, the relationship between committees and the educational or 
professional background of their members is much less close than one might 
expect. To take one significant case. The latest composition of the Finance 
and Treasury Committee was as follows: out of 45 members, 26 had degrees 
and 19 did not (as we remember, the proportion between graduates and non- 
graduates is 7 to 3); among the degrees, 14 were in law, 8 in economics, 2 in 
political science, 1 in engineering and 1 in mathematics; of the non-graduates, 
15 had a secondary certificate (4 in lyceums, 4 in teacher training colleges 
and 7 in schools), 2 were from intermediate schools, and 2 from elementary 
schools only. 

The turnover is even more interesting. Of the 45 members, 18 had been 
elected at the last election and were therefore serving on the committee for 
the first time. Of the remaining 27, who had been deputies in at least one 
of the preceding legislatures, 13 had never served on this committee, and 5 
had done so on a temporary basis only. So we reach the conclusion that only 
g members of the committee had been on it for any length of time; that is, 
only one-fifth of the committee was made up of men with experience in its 
work. When we consider that, in the past, one of the primary tasks of parlia- 
ment was to ‘control the purse’, this example seems quite illuminating. 


From what has been said, it follows that the most important aspect of our 
problem is the second one, covering the situation of the man who lives not 
only for politics but also by politics. Who are the professional politicians to 
be found in the Italian parliament? Table 13 distinguishes among non-profes- 
sional politicians (gentlemen politicians, cultural leaders, big industrialists, 
and so on), the semi-professional politicians (who have an occupation and 
do not enter politics primarily because of party interests), and the professional 
politicians, 

Table 13 requires little comment. However, as regards the actual impor- 
tance of non-professional politicians, we should note that they are not uni- 
formly distributed over all parties, but are mainly found in the small parties. 
In other words, their weight in parliamentary decision-making is even less 
than that indicated by the percentages. The ‘semi-professional politician’ 
group must also be re-measured. Not only are the semi-professionals more 
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TaBLE 13. Professionalization of political life (percentages). 


Constituent 1st legis- 2nd legis- 3rd 
Profession Global Assembly lature lature lature 
Non-professional politi- 
cians 71 9-3 5-9 5:5 45 
Semi-professionals 64.6 67.9 67.9 60.9 57.2 
Professionals 28.3 22.8 26.2 33.6 38.3 


numerous in the smaller parties than in the large; but as time goes on, and 
as election follows election, many semi-professionals become professional, in 
the sense that they completely give up their private occupation. The curve 
of professionalization follows an increase corresponding to that of the curve 
of duration of parliamentary service. It is almost impossible in many cases 
to determine the moment when a man actually makes the change to de facto 
professional status. Our intention was also to show how many deputies were, 
at least theoretically, in a position to return to their private occupations, 
But it must be warned that professionalization is greater, with the passing 
of time, than the information in Table 13 would suggest. 

However, the trend to be kept in mind is the other one, the increase in 
the number of professional politicians who did not have another occupation 
previously, that is, the increase in the proportion of party or trade union 
officials in parliament. There are of course different types of party men: 
leaders or bosses, party (or trade union) bureaucrats, etc. Then there is the 
intermediate case of semi-professionals who pursue a party career, but still 
have an occupation ‘on the side’, and owe their election to their prestige or 
reputation in public life. These differences are indicated in Table 14. 


Taste 14. Degree of association with party (percentage of each category). 


Curiutum 
Party career at leader- 
ship level 22.7 33-4 23.1 25.5 23.8 
No party career 20.6 24.7 21.0 17.7 12.9 
Part-time party career 39.1 92.1 41.1 38.1 40.6 
Complete party career 17.6 9.8 14.8 18.7 22.7 


Note the decline in the proportion of party chiefs from 33.4 per cent in the 
Constituent Assembly to 23.1 per cent in the first legislature, explained by 
the disappearance of so many of the old ‘notabilities’ and also by the losses 
which the small parties suffered in the 1948 elections. The big names absent 
from the first legislature reappeared, however, in the second, thanks to the 
electoral successes of the Monarchists and the neo-Fascists in 1953. 

An opposite trend is shown by the ‘part-time party career’ category, which 
benefited from the defeat of the ‘notabilities’ in the first legislature. The second 
parliament saw a decline in this group corresponding to the come-back of 
party chiefs. Also, the proportions of ‘non-party’ and ‘party’ deputies have 
been substantially reversed. Those who keep away from party activities have 
seen their ranks cut in half, and those fully associated with party work have 
doubled. 

From the data set out so far, what conclusion can be drawn about the 
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dependence or independence of deputies? Not all professional politicians are 
‘dependent’, of course. A party boss either is or almost always becomes a 
professional politician, but in his way he is an employer. His position of 
strength in the party is equivalent to an independent position. Those who 
are in a position of dependence are the party or trade union officials who, 
despite their rank, do not have any real share in the decisions taken by the 
party or union. Nor do they have any alternative professional work outside 
the party. They do not wield sufficient power within the party to ensure 
their re-election. Between the party chief and the official who executes the 
party’s decisions, there is the intermediate position of the semi-professional 
parliamentarian. He is independent or potentially so, but with rare exceptions, 
at least in large parties, he does not share in policy-making decisions. His 
position might be called one of passive independence. He may, if he wishes, 
resist the party directives, but he cannot impose his own directives on the 
party. 

In Table 15 we distinguish between active independence (party bosses), 
passive independence (semi-professional parliamentarians) and dependence 
(professional parliamentarians in the strict sense). Naturally, these are theore- 
tical extrapolations. It is not certain that an independent situation produces 
independent or at least ‘inner-directed’ behaviour. Similarly, it is not inevitable 
that a dependent situation leads to passivity. Table 15 should consequently 
be interpreted in the light of these reserves. 


TaBLE 15. Dependence or independence of deputies. 


Degree of Global Constituent 1st legis- 2nd legis- 3rd legis- 

autonomy ‘ Assembly lature lature lature 
Active independence 17.2 25.4 18.8 22:2 24.3 
Passive independence 59-5 61.7 62.0 52.8 44.6 
Dependence 23.3 12.9 19.2 25.0 31.1 


As can be seen, the leadership of the various parties more or less maintains 
its position. It suffered an upset with the election of 1948 (the first legislature) 
after the electoral defeat of the small parties and the consequent elimination 
of many Liberal leaders from the pre-Fascist period. The balance, however, 
was rapidly restored. The diminution in semi-professional parliamentarians 
has, however, been constant, like the increase in deputies wholly dependent 
upon the party. Yet the distribution of these three groups is still such today 
as to allow a parliamentarian a large measure of autonomy with respect to 
his party. The situation would change if the trends indicated in Table 15 were 
to continue. 

One last warning is needed. The data on the professionalization of parlia- 
mentarians, on the overlapping of the party man with the representative 
of the electorate and on the dependence or independence of deputies must be 
interpreted with caution. It has not been possible to describe all the factors 
in detail, and the figures given have only the value of approximations. They 
provide some insight into the problems, but do not authorize definite or safe 
conclusions as to the way in which political representation has evolved in 
Italy from 1946 until the present day. 
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THE BRITISH HOUSE OF COMMONS 


H. B. Berrincton and S. E. FINER 


A PARLIAMENTARY PROFILE: 1955-59 


To understand the social composition of a legislature, it is not suflicient 
merely to establish the various categories—by education, age, occupation 
and the like—into which the membership falls. It is necessary also to show 
the inter-relationship of these categories: how, for instance, members of 
differing educational backgrounds are differentially distributed among the 
various age groups, occupation groups, etc. This article presents such an 
analysis of the British House of Commons for, we believe, the first time. It is 
based upon an extended study by the authors which is at present awaiting 
publication. For the purposes of that study it proved necessary to exclude 
certain front-bench and ex-front-bench members from the analysis. This 
explains why, in the Labour party, the analysis is limited to only 236 members 
out of their total of 277 in the 1955-59 parliament, and in the Conservative 
party, to 270 members out of 344. However, the characteristics of the excluded 
members did not significantly differ from those described here, and conse- 
quently the relative proportions as shown below would not alter by more 
than 2 per cent one way or the other, were the whole of the respective parties 
included in the count. It may also be added that the social composition of 
the present parliament is very similar indeed to that of 1955-59, which is the 
one treated in this study. 


THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY 1955-59 


At the 1955 General Election 344 Conservatives were returned to parliament. 
This study covers 270 members—the remainder being excluded because they 
held government office, or died or retired early in the lifetime of the parlia- 
ment. These figures for the 270 back-benchers are representative of the whole 
parliamentary party. 


Occupation 


As with the Labour party, the criterion is the occupation followed by the 
member during the 1955 parliament: but those members who acted as full-time 
M.P.s have been described by the occupation — followed immediately 
before election. 

The large ‘Business’ group is divided into two main classes: directors of 
public companies, and directors of private companies. The distinction between 
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public and private companies is that the shares of the public companies are 
quoted on the London Stock Exchange. The ‘professions’ consist of lawyers, 
regular service officers, doctors, dentists, and architects and civil servants. 
‘Miscellaneous occupations’ includes publicists, political organizers, pro- 
fessional politicians, and journalists. 


TaBLe 1. Composition of the Conservative back-bench by occupation. 


Number Per cent 

Public company directors. . 88 33 
Private company directors. 58 21 
Farmers. Ret 22 8 
Other professions. 9 3 
Miscellaneous occupations. 23 9 


The distinction between public and private company directors is important; 
private companies tend to be small or medium-sized and are often family 
firms, whilst public companies are usually larger. However, the distinction 
is crude, and it must be emphasized that there are few parliamentary repre- 
sentatives of industrial giants such as ICI or Unilever.! 


Education 


School. The best pointer to the social origins of M.P.s is furnished by the 
schools they attended. ‘Public’ schools in England, it must be stressed, are 
exclusively private schools, charging high fees, and patronized by the well-to- 
do. They are usually boarding schools, lay emphasis on corporate loyalty 
_and tradition and enjoy great prestige. For the purposes of this study they 
have been divided into two categories: the nine ‘Clarendon’ Schools, which 
include the most expensive and exclusive public schools such as Eton, Harrow 
and Winchester; and the remainder. ‘Non-public’ schools include State 
schools, both elementary and secondary, and those private schools which are 
not classed as public schools. ‘Private’ schools are fee-paying institutions 
which do not have the same prestige or traditions as the public schools, and 
draw their pupils from the middle classes and the lower ranks of the professional 
and business groups. 

Table 2 shows that Conservative M.P.s were drawn overwhelmingly 
from privileged and well-to-do circles. One famous school, Eton, supplied 
one-fifth of all Conservative back-benchers and an even larger proportion 
of the government. Only about a tenth of the back-bench Conservatives 
came from the State elementary or secondary schools, which cater for lower 
middle or working-class children. 


1. On this point see: A. Roth, The Business Background of Members of Parliament, rev. ed., 1960, Parliamentary 
Profile Services Ltd. 
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TABLE 2. Composition of the Conservative back-bench by schools. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE JOURNAL 


School Number Per cent 
96 36 
Other public. 103 38 
Non-public 58 21 
Girls’ 6 } 
Commonwealth 74 3 

Total 270 100 


Universities. The university does not provide as accurate an index of social 
origins as does the school background. But Oxford and Cambridge have a 
social prestige equal to that of the leading public schools. The ‘Other univer- 
sities’ class includes the Scottish universities, some of which are very old; the 
more recently established provincial universities; and London. Sandhurst 
is a military college attended by those entering the army as a career. 


Taste 3. Composition of the Conservative back-bench by universities. 


University Number Per cent 
16 6 


Half of the Conservative back-benchers went to either Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. Nearly a third, however, attended no university. 


Age 


The composition by age of the back-bench of the Conservative party is 
shown below. 


TaBLe 4. Composition of the Conservative back-bench by age (at 31 December 1958). 


Age Number Per cent 


Seniority 


Table 5 shows the position of the Conservative back-bench according to 
seniority. 
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TaBLE 5. Composition of Conservative back-bench by year of first entering parliament. 


Number Per cent 

15 6 

Total . 270 100 


There were some significant overlaps between different categories, but these 
were not nearly as sharp as those in the Labour party. The business class was 
far from homogeneous. There were pronounced contrasts in the educational 
backgrounds of private and public company directors. Public company 
directors were drawn from a higher educational environment, more of them 
had been to the most exclusive public schools, and fewer to State schools; 
more of them had been to either Oxford or Cambridge; and more of them 
held some kind of degree. 

As might be expected, school and university backgrounds tended to run 
parallel. Nearly all of the ‘Clarendon public school’ M.P.s had been to a 
university, and a disproportionately large number had been to Oxford. About 
a third of the ‘Other public school’ Conservatives had never attended univer- 
sity, and of those who had, a relatively high proportion had gone to Cam- 
bridge. Not surprisingly, the non-public schools produced the largest number 
of non-graduates. Nearly two-thirds of this group had no university training. 

The younger members tended to come from a higher educational and 
social background than their seniors. Nearly half of the Conservatives aged 
under 41 had been educated at ‘Clarendon public schools’; and only one in 
five of them were non-graduates. This sheds an interesting light on the social 
strata from which the Conservatives recruit their representatives. Young 
Conservatives with an Eton and Oxford background find it relatively easier 
to be selected for a safe seat; men with neither a public school nor an Oxford 
or Cambridge background are obliged or prefer to postpone their entry into 
full-time politics until they have achieved success in their careers. 

The grid shows in detail and in percentage form the composition of each 
category, in terms of all the other categories. An analysis has also been made 
according to the size of the members’ majorities, the character of the consti- 
tuencies, and their regions. The foregoing tables show plainly that the Conser- 
vative parliamentary party is drawn overwhelmingly from a narrow section 
of society. In occupational terms Conservative M.P.s come predominantly 
from business, farming and the professions. In educational terms, the great 
majority are recruited from the mis-named public schools. Only a fraction 
of 1 per cent of the working population in Britain are company directors: yet 
over half of the Conservative back-benchers are. At the most generous estimate, 
not more than 4 per cent of adult males were educated at public schools 
—but three-quarters of the Conservative back-benchers came from these 
schools. The exclusive Clarendon public schools cater for only 1 in 400 of 
secondary-school boys, but supplied over a third of the Conservative back- 
benchers. University graduates number about 3 per cent of the adult popu- 
lation, but account for two-thirds of the Conservative parliamentary party. 
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Not unexpectedly, the party is older than the country as a whole. Nearly 
40 per cent of the adult population are under 40o—compared with only 16 per 
cent of Conservative back-benchers. However, in terms of age, the Labour 
party is even more unrepresentative. 

The number of women is small—less than 3 per cent compared with 51 per 
cent in the whole population. The proportion of women in the Conservative 
parliamentary party has risen somewhat since 1945; and seems to be still rising 
slightly. 


Candidates 


There is a marked contrast between the elected members and unsuccessful 
candidates. The latter contain higher proportions of small businessmen, 
manual and clerical workers and minor professional people than the elected 
members. Less than half of the unsuccessful candidates, but three-quarters 
of the victorious members in 1955, were public school men. Less than half 
of the unsuccessful had been to university, compared with two-thirds of those 
elected. 

Candidates in both parties are chosen by local associations of party 
members. Each constituency has a Conservative association. There are about 
3 million individual members of the Conservative party in Britain—an average 
of 4-5 thousand to each constituency. Only a small fraction, however, play an 
active role in the selection of the candidate. The association’s executive 
council appoints a selection committee to interview possible candidates, 
chooses one of two or three suggested by the committee, and then recommends 
its choice to the full association, which nearly always ratifies the decision. 
There is a modest degree of central control, for, before a candidate can be 
adopted, he must be approved by the National Standing Advisory Committee 
on Candidates, and the vice-chairman of the party organization. There is no 
information to indicate how this control has been used, but there is no evidence 
to indicate any systematic endeavour to deny approval to unorthodox candi- 
dates. Recently, there have been a few instances of constituency parties 
denying M.P.s re-adoption for political reasons, but there are no grounds 
for believing that the Conservative Central Office played any part in these 
cases. 

It is clear that members of certain social groups have a much better chance 
than others of being adopted as Conservative candidates. There are several 
reasons for this; an M.P.s salary is not high, especially after necessary expenses 
have been incurred, and many who would like to enter Parliament are deterred 
from attempting to do so unless their job is one which can be easily combined 
with parliamentary work. Company directors, lawyers, retired people, and 
journalists are fortunate in that if elected, they can continue their professional 
work, but there are few other vocations where this is possible. Moreover, the 
habit of political service and the aptitude for it are more likely to be found 
amongst the higher social and educational groups than elsewhere. Conser- 
vatives, too, tend to respect rank, wealth and material success. All of these 
factors help to explain why Conservative M.P.s are drawn from such a res- 
tricted social area. It is worth noting, however, that though the Labour 
parliamentary party draws its members from a wider field than the Conser- 
vatives, it is still very far from being a cross-section of the nation. The Conser- 
vatives realize that their present lop-sided composition is a weakness and they 
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are trying to broaden it. They are particularly anxious to increase the number 
of trade unionists amongst their representatives, but so far the constituency 
associations which choose the candidates have paid little heed to the persuasions 
of the Conservative Central Office. 


THE LABOUR PARTY, 1955-59 


The Labour party had 277 M.P.s. at the beginning of this period, but the 
following analysis relates only to 236 of these. The 41 M.P.s excluded from our 
treatment chiefly comprise members who were, at some time or other during 
these years, party whips or members of the Shadow Cabinet. However, these 
formed so representative a portion of the whole party that their exclusion does 
not distort the proportions, as expressed below, by more than 2 per cent up or 
down in respect of any category. 


Occupation 


The primary criterion is the current occupation of the member or, failing that, 
the one in which he was most recently engaged prior to election. ‘Workers’ 
includes trades union officials. ‘Professions’ includes lawyers, doctors, school- 
teachers and university teachers including those regularly engaged in adult 
education. ‘Business’ includes managers and consultants on the one side, and 
owners on the other; Most of the latter are small businesses or firms. Only two 
members owned large ones. ‘Miscellaneous occupations’ comprises a number of 
white collar occupations; 21 housewive:, welfare workers, insurance agents 
etc.; and 40 members comprising professional journalists, party journalists, 
party organizers, publicists and lecturers. 


Taste 6. Composition of the Labour back-bench by occupation. 


Number Per cent 
Miscellaneous occupations. . . . 61 26 


Sponsorship 


Unlike Conservative M.P.s, some Labour M.P.s are ‘sponsored’—i.e., receive 
campaign and other contributions from ‘outside bodies’. The trade unions and 
the Co-operative party regularly undertake such sponsorship. Members not 
so sponsored are described below as CLP (i.e., Constituency Labour Party) 
candidates (see Table 7). 


Education 


English education used to be classified as elementary, secondary, and univer- 
sity. Though the first two categories have been outmoded by the 1944 Edu- 
cation Act, they were operative during the youth of all the M.P.s dealt with 
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TasLe 7. Composition of the Labour back-bench by sponsorship. TABLE 
Number Per cent 

Trade union sponsored . . . 78 35 T 

Co-operative sponsored . . . 21 9 4 

236 100 7 


here. Some elementary-educated and secondary-educated proceeded to some 
kind of formal technical training and teacher training, and three Members 
proceeded to Ruskin College, Oxford. All these have been classified as ‘Elemen- Seniorit 
tary-Secondary-+’. The criterion here is that the further education was formal 


and complete, not occasional attendance at night schools, lectures, etc. The fo 
Among the ‘Secondary’ school group are included six M.P.s who went to deen 
‘Public’ (i.e. private enterprise) schools: the remainder went to the ‘State’ T 
‘ ‘ABLE | 
schools of this level. 
TasLe 8. Composition of the Labour back-bench by education. 
I 
Number Per cent I 
Elementary . 27 32 
Elementary-Secondary 21 9 P 
Secondary (State). . 16 
Secondary (Public school). 6} 37 
University . 93 40 
Private or not known. 8 3 Mach: 
trade-u: 
University-cum-school. Table 9 shows the combined school and university back- ti) the 
ground of the group of 93 university-educated M.P.s in the Labour party Ther 
back bench. Public schools, and Oxford and Cambridge, are more prestigious ad 
than ‘Grammar’ (State) schools and ‘Other’ universities. eee 
TABLE 9. Composition of Labour back-bench by university education. 5 
Number Per cent backgro 
Public school to Oxford and Cambridge (U.1). 25 26 Ciedidel 
Public school to other universities (U.2) : 15 16 . 
Grammar school to Oxford and — A candi 
(U3). At thes 
Grammar school to other ‘universities (U. 4). 40 44 iiieane 
Not known . 3 3 
be expe 
60,000 
Age claimed 
carried 
This has been estimated from the date-line of 31 December 1958. cannot | 
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TABLE 10. Composition of the Labour back-bench by age (at 31 December 1958). 


Number Per cent 


Seniority 
The following table shows the position of the Labour back-bench according 
to seniority. 


TaBLE 11. Composition of the Labour back-bench by year of first entering parliament. 


Number Per cent 
236 100 


Much more significant than the foregoing figures are their inter-relation, 
shown on the grids below. These reveal that: (a) the ‘workers’ are largely 
trade-union-sponsored candidates; (b) the ‘professional’ men are almost exclu- 
sively CLP candidates; (c) the ‘workers’ are largely elementary-educated ; 
(d) the ‘professional’ men are almost exclusively university-educated. 

There is consequently a large overlap between the worker, trade-union- 
sponsored, and elementary-school-educated categories on the one side, and 
the professional, CLP, university-educated categories on the other. These form 
two contrasting culture worlds. Between them lies a detritus of ‘Miscellaneous 
occupations’ with diverse sponsorships and even more diverse educational 
background. 


Candidates 


A candidate is selected by the General Committee of the constituency party. 
At these selection committees anything from 30 to 100 members may be 
present. These will prepare a short list and will interview candidates, who may 
be expected to make short speeches and answer questions. It will be noticed 
that the number of people selecting the candidates would not exceed about 
60,000 for the whole of the United Kingdom, whereas the total membership 
claimed by the Labour Party is of the order of 6 million. In short, selection is 
carried out by a very narrow section of the party membership. Candidates 
cannot be adopted unless approved by the National Executive Committee of 
the Labour Party; and the candidates must accept the programme, policy, 
and constitution of the party. 

A comparison of the unsuccessful and the successful candidates in the election 
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of 1959, shows that the greatest casualties were suffered by the class of profes. 
sional people and businessmen standing as candidates. Of the ‘professional’ 
people, roughly three were unsuccessful for every two successful. The greatest 
casualties were the schoolteacher candidates. Among the ‘business’ group, 
there were roughly three unsuccessful candidates to every one successful 
candidate. Here clerks were the largest unsuccesfsul group. Among the ‘Mis- 
cellaneous occupations’, there were about five unsuccessful candidates for 
every four successful candidates; and among the ‘workers’, who are largely 
sponsored by the trade unions, there was roughly one unsuccessful candidate 
to every successful candidate. The relative success of working class candidates, 
as compared with the others must be ascribed to the fact that most of these are 
trade-union sponsored, and the trade unions tend to support candidates only in 
constituencies where they have a strong chance of success. 


THE PARLIAMENTARY PROFESSION 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Parliament is in session for about eight months of the year: when in session it 
usually sits from 2.30 to 10.30 p.m. on four days a week, and from 11 a.m. to 
4.30 p.m. on Fridays. The time-consuming Standing Committees, however, 
normally meet in the mornings; and members may also spend a considerable 
time on constituency and party work, on delegations abroad, and on other 
forms of public service. 

As already mentioned, only a few professions can be pursued simultaneously 
with a parliamentary career—those of journalist, company director, lawyer, 
and sometimes farming and trade union organization. M.P.s with other jobs 
demanding regular hours have to give up their former professions and devote 
themselves to political work. 

Assiduity and attendance are difficult to measure, but it is only the most 
important speakers during the most dramatic debates who can attract a full 
House of Commons; it is a commonplace that most debates are carried on in 
the presence of 60 to 70 members. Attendance at debates on private members’ 
Bills is especially low. The number of questions asked gives some indication of 
assiduity and the number of interventions in debate provides another, though 
less reliable, index. In the 1957-58 session about 12 per cent of the Conser- 
vative back-benchers failed to ask a single question, and the same proportion 
made no intervention in debate. At the other extreme, 18 per cent of the 
Conservative private members asked more than 20 questions apiece, and 22 
per cent spoke more than 10 times during debates. In a recent session an 
average of about 200 members—a third of the total—were absent from par- 
liamentary divisions, and it seems that in a normal year about a quarter of 
the back-benchers escape service on the Standing Committees, the bodies 
which normally deal with the committee stage of a bill.t The actual attendance 
of those who accept nomination to Standing Committees has varied consider- 
ably. Some members have been sedulous in their duties, others have been more 
casual.” 

Nevertheless, attendance at debate, in divisions, at question time and in 


1. P. G. Richards, Honourable Members, A Study of the British Backbencher, London, Faber and Faber, 1959, 285 P- 
2. Ibid. 
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Standing Committees form only part of an M.P.s’ work. There are thenumerous 
unofficial party committees; there are also the full party meetings, and the 
unofficial cross-bench committees. Some members, too, serve on Sessional or 
ad hoc Select Committees, or on small committees which examine private bills, 
i.e., bills promoted by outside bodies affecting corporations, local authorities, 
and specific individuals. Much of this work defies statistical measurement; 
and outside parliament there are the duties an M.P. undertakes by virtue of 
his office. 

The amount of time members devote to the personal problems of their 
constituents, and the specifically local problems of their constituencies, natur- 
ally varies. Some of the members from London and big industrial centres seem 
to be glorified welfare officers, and are obliged to spend much of their time 
listening to their constituents’ personal grievances and in trying to remedy 
them by approaching government departments or local councils. In rural and 
semi-rural constituencies this burden of routine welfare work is less. The 
volume of this kind of work seems to have increased since the war. 

In addition, members are often expected to attend or speak to local non-party 
organizations—clubs, voluntary societies and church groups. They must 
moreover, keep in close touch with the local associations of their party, on 
whose support they depend for re-nomination and re-election. 

By its nature therefore, the burden of parliamentary and constituency work 
cannot be measured er compared. The volume of work ultimately depends on 
the way the individual member interprets his duties. Some members lead 
exceedingly busy lives, and have hardly any time for private enjoyment, or 
for pursuing another career. Less conscientious members can lead relatively 
leisured lives, and can combine an alternative profession such as business or 
journalism with their political work. 

The role of a back-bencher may confer prestige, but it brings neither power 
nor immediate material reward. The present salary of an M.P. which is fixed 
by the House of Commons and the government, is £1,750 a year. But at least 
£750 of this is spent on official duties; i.e secretarial help, extra stationery and 
postage all have to be paid for out of this sum. An M.P. enjoys few perqui- 
sites; they amount to a limited quantity of stationery, free travel between 
London and his constituency, and free local telephone calls from the House 
of Commons. He is not even allotted an individual room in the House of 
Commons, and he must himself pay for secretarial help.1 

Members also enjoy a contributory pension scheme, but the rates of benefit 
are low, and not all members are eligible to receive a pension.! The pay and 
advantages of an M.P. compare poorly with those of the professions, and are 
far below the rewards which can be obtained in business. The salary of a 
doctor in general practice for instance, averages about £2,400 a year; a 30- 
year-old civil servant in the Administrative Class receives £1,700 a year and 
does not incur the heavy expenses of an M.P.; a middle-aged barrister or 
solicitor will earn about £2,300 a year; an accountant of the same age would 
expect to earn about £2,000 a year. 

An M.P.s gross pay is less than that of a middle business executive, and he 
lacks the fringe benefits which often form so important a part of the business- 
man’s total remuneration—generous pension rights, a free car, and perhaps 
financial help for his children’s education. 


1. P. G, Richards, op. cit. 
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To this picture of low salaries, inadequate pensions, and poor facilities must 
be added the insecurity of the post. It is impossible to avoid the inference that 
British M.P.s are underpaid and under-privileged. Those with alternative 
careers, private means or company directorships find this no problem, but 
many of those with no other source of income have experienced difficulty, 
and some have suffered hardship. There are political obstacles in the way of any 
generous increase in salaries; one solution would be to tie M.P.s’ salaries to 
the salaries of a given grade in the civil service. 


About 40 per cent of the M.P.s elected in 1955 had served on local councils, 
Local government experience was more common amongst Labour members 
than amongst Conservatives. Of the former 56 per cent had sat on local coun- 
cils, compared with 29 per cent of the latter.! These figures show the number 
with both past and present experience. Complete figures showing the number 
of M.P.s actually serving on local councils during the 1955 parliament are not 
available; but as an illustration it may be remarked that in 1954 fewer than 
40 M.P.s were serving on the larger authorities (the county councils and the 
county boroughs). Service on the smaller authorities was even less common,’ 

Figures showing the proportion of new members at the beginning of a new 
parliament are not very meaningful, since they measure, if anything, the swing 
of opinion since the last election. Thus the massive Labour victory of 1945 
brought in 324 members who had never served before—slightly more than 
half the total; the Conservative gains of 1950 helped to return 130 new M.P.s.3 
Since 1950 movements of opinion have been slight. In 1951, only 46 new 
members were elected ;* in 1955, 67; but in 1959 the number rose to 101. More 
significant, perhaps, are the number of members deciding not to seek re- 
election. In 1945 there were 129; in 1950, 66; in 1951, 29; in 1955, 42; and 
in 1959, 66.5 The figure for 1945 was unusually high—the reason being that 
the parliament dissolved in that year had run for twice the normal period. 

No systematic study has been made of defeated members; but some return 
to their professions, and apparently give up hope of returning to parliament; 
others take up paid political or trade union work, or journalism, and seek 
re-election; those with business connexions, or following professions such as 
law are especially fortunate, because they can both earn a livelihood and take 
an active role in politics, whilst awaiting their return to parliamentary life. 
There have been several instances recently of young or middle-aged men retir- 
ing from parliament in order to build up their professional or business careers. 
Amongst them were members who did this for the primary purpose of pro- 
viding for their children’s education. 


BRITISH M.P.s AND OUTSIDE BODIES 


The notion that M.P.s might and indeed ought to act as spokesmen for the 
various ‘interests’ in the community—a view which gave rise to the theory of 
‘virtual’ representation in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries—is 


F. Butler, The British General Election of 1955, London, Macmillan, 1955, 236 p. 

Keith-Lucas, ‘Local government in Parliament’, Public Administration, vol. XX XIII, summer, 1955. 

J. F. S. Ross, Elections and Electors. Studies in Democratie Représentation, London, Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
1955, 480 p. 

4. J. F. S. Ross, op. cit. 

5. See the Times House of Commons for 1945, 1950, 1951, 1955, and 1959. 
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older than the doctrine of popular sovereignty and is still vigorous. It partly 
explains the correlative British distrust of what are, pejoratively, styled 
‘professional’ politicians (whether in central or local government), and of 
M.P.s who are party bureaucrats, organizers, ideologists or publicists. 

The most significant feature of the House of Commons is, of course, its 
organization into two main political parties; but this political dichotomy is 
by no means unrelated to the nexus of outside interests. The trade unions 
and the co-operative movement are organically linked with the Labour party: 
while capitalist interests—employers’ organizations, trade associations, etc.— 
tend to look on the Conservatives as ‘their’ party, and to align themselves with 
it, by (a) personal membership of the party and of its local associations, (b) 
candidature in local and national elections, (c) financial and other assistance 
at elections and between them. Consequently, each party’s thinking has often 
been pre-formulated or at least pre-conditioned by its habitual association 
or consultation with its affiliated (Labour party) or ‘aligned’ (Conservative) 
interest-groups. 

Quite apart from this, however, individual M.P.s tend to act as ‘spokesmen’ 
for outside groups. This is an accepted feature of the House of Commons. It is 
common for members, when so acting, to state as much, explicitly, to the 
House of Commons; and, where the member has a pecuniary interest, to 
‘declare’ such an interest. To conceal the pecuniary interest is regarded as 
improper and is likely to provoke very sharp censure. The custom is not as 
rigid when the M.P. is acting simply as a spokesman of an outside group but 
without a direct pecuniary interest. 

The methods by which outside interests acquire, and M.P.s act as, spokesmen 
are manifold. 


SPONSORED M.P.S 


Many trade unions appoint candidates to their ‘panel’ and, when these are 
adopted by a constituency, financially assist the local party, between and 
especially during elections; some also financially assist those successfully elected 
during their parliamentary career. The Co-operative party (the party which 
politically represents the Co-operative Union) does likewise (in this case the 
candidates stand as ‘Labour and Co-op.’ and, in parliament, take the Labour 
Whip). In 1955-59 there were 21, and in 1959-60 19 Co-operative mem- 
bers. 


TaBLE 12. Trade-union sponsored M.P.s 1929-59. 


Year Trade-union Total Per cent 
sponsored M.P.s Labour M.P.s sponsored 
1929 114 287 40 
1931 35 46 76 
1935 78 154 51 
1945 120 393 30 
1950 III 315 35 
1951 108 295 37 
1955 95 277 34 


1959 92 258 35 
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Other outside bodies have sometimes sponsored M.P.s, but on a considerably 
lesser scale. The British Medical Association has a fund for the purpose, but 
does not appear to have used it. The National Farmers’ Union sponsored four 
successful candidates in 1922, and two in 1935, but it has not used its fund 
since 1945. The National Union of Teachers makes provision for the support 
of up to 12 candidates, to be divided equally between the Conservative, 
Liberal, and Labour parties: on the whole, Conservative and Liberal candi- 
dates are less inclined to seek support than the Labour. 


REPRESENTATION BY OFFICIALS OR MEMBERS 


Sometimes an outside body is represented inside parliament by one of its 
officials who has secured election. This is becoming less common nowadays 
as organizations are reluctant to lose the services of their officials in this way, 
Trade unions rarely put forward their key officials for election and most 
declare full-time officialship incompatible with membership of the House 
of Commons. Such trade union officers as are elected tend therefore to be 
honorary officials or relatively unimportant ones. 

The most common mode of representation is by utilizing the services of 
an M.P. who happens to be a member of the organization. Most M.P.s are 
members of some organization or another, and many are members of several. 
They are in no way bound, financially or morally, to act as spokesmen for 
such organizations, but they frequently do. Lists of the outside interests 
‘represented’ in this way have been compiled.! 


REPRESENTATION BY ‘PARLIAMENTARY PANEL’ 


Some outside bodies approach members and ask them to serve as ‘vice- 
presidents’ or on the association’s ‘parliamentary panel’. Thus in 1955, the 
Association of Municipal Corporations had ten M.P.s as honorary vice-presi- 
dents; the National Chamber of Trade had 40; and the National Association 
of Local Government Officers had two M.P.s on its parliamentary panel. 
But these M.P.s are not bound in any way to support the association in anything 
it proposes, and often fail to give support. They are, however, at the lowest, 
the initial contacts of the association; at the highest, they may indeed act as 
its protagonists and propagandists in the House of Commons. 


CROSS-BENCH REPRESENTATION 


Some outside bodies which make an appeal to all sections of the House of 
Commons seek to embody this in an all-party group or body. There is a 
House of Commons branch of the British Legion for instance, though recent 
research shows it to be an innocuously well-meaning, rather than politically 
effective, body. More politically active was the Howard League for Penal 
Reform’s all-party, ‘Penal Reform Group’, formed in 1945 and active up to 
the passing of the Criminal Justice Act 1948; thereafter it was less active. 


1. J. D. Stewart, British Pressure Groups. Their Role in relation to the House of Commons, Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1958, XII +274 p.: p.250-57; and S. E. Finer, Anonymous Empire. A Study of Lobby in Great Bristain, 
London, Pall Mall Press, 1958, VIII 151 p.: p. 135, 136-45. 
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TABLE 13. The Conservative party (composition by percentages !). 
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Such bodies as these are formally constituted. Of greater political signifi- 
cance are the ad hoc groups which spring up, across the House of Commons, 
to meet particular emergencies—e.g., the tacit but sometimes explicit joint 
approaching of the trade union members together with the employer members 
of a particular industry as, currently, the automobile industry and, in 1956-57, 
the cotton textile industry. Such groupings (rather than groups) arise the 
more readily where the sectional interest happens to coincide with a regional 
one: cotton textiles in Lancashire, woollens in South Yorkshire, automobiles 
in Coventry, etc. In such cases all the M.P.s of the area, irrespective of party, 
come together to exert pressure on the minister. 


THE INDEPENDENCE OF THE M.P. 


The special position of government contractors 


Clearly a government could utilize the granting of contracts to win parliamen- 

tary support for itself. Indeed in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries it 

did so, and laws were passed (unsuccessfully), to try to exclude government 

contractors from membership. The growth of the party system has rendered 

obsolete such a form of political support. A Cabinet depends on the support 
of the party and if that failed, little or nothing else could save it. This is one 
of the reasons for the repeal, by the House of Commons Disqualification 

Act, 1957, of the earlier provisions regulating membership of the House 

of Commons by government contractors, notably the Disqualification Act of 

1782. But there were other reasons too, the principal ones being: 

1. Within the last 150 years no case had arisen wherein it was suggested that 

the Executive had attempted to corrupt or improperly influence a member by 

offering him a government contract.! 

2. By custom—and one very strictly observed—members who are pecuniarily 
or personally interested in a matter on which they are going to make a 
speech are expected to declare their personal interest.? 

3. ‘The general issue with regard to bribery is clear . . . The precedents... 
make it clear... that the House might properly treat as a contempt 
[and thereafter punish, (S.E.F)] .. . the offer of a government contract 
by a member of the Executive to a Member of Parliament in order to 
influence his parliamentary conduct.”! 

Consequently, government contractors are no longer disqualified from 

candidature for, or membership of the House of Commons. 


Attempts by improper means to influence members in their 
parliamentary conduct 


The assumption underlying the constitution is that the member is a represen- 
tative, not a delegate, and is answerable to his own conscience alone for his 
conduct in the House of Commons. The law protecting his independence is 
of two kinds, the Common Law which is enforced in the courts, and the Law 
and Custom of Parliament enforced by the Houses of Parliament, of which 


1, Select Committee on the House of Commons Disqualification Bill, 1956, p. 196. 
2. Ibid., Q. 766. 
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the Privileges of the House of Commons, enforceable by the Commons, are 
relevant here. 

In many European constitutions it is declared that ‘the imperative mandate 
is null and void’. The British situation is, briefly, as follows: 

1. No legal judgement has been pronounced on the admissibility or otherwise 
of a contract between an outside body and a member imposing on the 
latter the duty of pursuing a certain line of conduct in the House of Com- 
mons. There exists, however, an important obiter dictum, from the case of 
Osborne versus Amalgamated Society of Engineers, etc. (1909) in which 
it was stated that ‘any contract, whether for valuable consideration or 
otherwise, which binds him (the member) to exercise that trust in any 
other way than as on each occasion he conscientiously feels to be best in 
the public interest, is illegal and void’. This obiter dictum has considerable 
persuasive force, and it is therefore very likely that the Courts would declire 
to enforce the terms of any such contract. 

. The privilege of parliament also protects the member. 

(i) ‘The offer of money or other advantage to any Member of Parliament 
for the promoting of any matter whatsoever depending or to be transacted 
in Parliament is a high crime and misdemeanour and tends to be a sub- 
version of the English Constitution.’ (House of Commons Resolution, 
1695.) 

(ii) ‘Conduct not amounting to a direct attempt to influence a member 
in the discharge of his duties, but having a tendency to impair his inde- 
pendence in the future performance of his duties will also be treated as a 
breach of privilege’.1 
It should be noticed that the claim that privilege has been breached might 
be raised by the member to whom pressure is being applied (as a measure of 
self-protection, as in the W. J. Brown case of 1947?) ; or by any member alleging 
the pressure of an outside body on other members of the House of Commons 
(as in the Voice and Vision case of October 1960%). 


The results of group representation in the House of Commons 


The results of group representation,-as described above, may be briefly summa- 
rized under four headings, one negative, the others positive. 


The independence of the M.P. Outside bodies seem to be extremely careful to 
do or say nothing (in public at any rate) to give the impression that they are 
trying to direct members’ conduct; and, for their part, M.P.s known to be 
their spokesmen or to receive monies from them appear to assert their inde- 
pendent judgements. The Transport and General Workers M.P.s, for instance, 
continue to resist their union’s position on unilateral disarmament. In all such 
cases, the M.P.s protection is his parliamentary privilege. 


The expression of viewpoints. The associations’ spokesmen in parliament do, 
when they think fit, express the viewpoints of these bodies. They do so in the 
influential back-bench functional committees of the parliamentary party which 


1. Erskine May, Parliamentary Practice, 14th ed., p. 121, 122. 
2. Report from the Committee of Privileges (case of W. J. Brown), 17 June 1947. 
3. House of Commons Debates, 25 October, col. 2157-9; 26 October, col. 2355-7. 
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THE PARLIAMENTARY PROFESSION 


are the most useful points at which to undertake the conversion of the party 
as a whole, and at which direct confrontation of a minister is likely to be most 
effective. They also do so in debate, partly to influence opinion in and out 
of parliament, partly to forewarn the minister of the position of the outside 


body. 


The formulation of amendments and private members’ Bills. The creative legislative 
work of parliament occurs in the committee and report stages of a Bill where 
amendments are made. The spokesmen of an outside body frequently act as 
its mouthpiece on the committee, putting amendments down, organizing 
colleagues’ support for them, and speaking to them when called. In so doing, 
they are often armed with a brief from the association—either written or oral. 

Private members’ Bills tend not to deal with important issues; but many 
are promoted by outside organizations and their spokesman may undertake 
to conduct such Bills through parliament. 


The engineering of pressure. The pressure may take place solely among the back- 
benchers on the minister’s side of the House of Commons: and it may or may 
not be successful, depending on the character of the minister, the extent and 
intensity of the back-bench feeling and the political standing of the govern- 
ment. It is much more likely to be successful when associated with powerful 
pressure from the opposition, thus trapping the minister between opposition 
and his own back-bench. On such occasions ministers may be forced to beat a 
retreat. A current example of such a situation is the cross-fire in which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is caught, between the opposition on the one side, 
and, on the other, some Conservative back-benchers, who jointly demand the 
relaxation of hire-purchase regulations in the motor trade. Examples of success- 
ful applications of such pressure may be seen in S. E. Finer’s Anonymous Empire 


(p. 69-74). 


Conclusion. The system is invaluable and indispensable, in that it creates a 
continuous confrontation between the government and the publics that jointly 
constitute ‘The Public’. Thereby the minister is informed both of the desires 
and plans of these publics, and also of their emotions. His only other channels 
of contact are via the political parties and one has only to think of the inade- 
quacy of local constituency parties, and even local M.P.s acting as interme- 
diaries, as means of pressing what are usually complicated and technical 
amendments upon the ministers, to realize that the direct representation of 
interests is indispensable. Moreover, given the massive stability of the British 
Cabinet, and the rigidity of party discipline in parliament, the most such 
pressures can attain to is the conversion of the party as a whole, by virtue of 
their affiliation or alignment with it: in which case, it must be compatible 
with all the other interests which such a party encapsulates, and thereby 
much less tendentiously sectional. For the rest, the pressures can achieve 
simply the guidance, control or limitation of the government’s policy. They 
are never in a position where they can arbitrate and dominate. At all times 
they must come to terms with the political parties. These, making their appeal 
to the electorate as a whole, cannot and do not adopt policies which are too 
blatantly sectional. Thus the system supplements or complements that of the 


parties. 
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INFLUENCE OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 
ON THE GOVERNMENT | 


There is no system of specialized legislative committees in the House of Com- 
mons, and there are therefore few vantage-points from which back-bench 
members can exercise special influence. Membership of the non-specialized 
Standing Committees, which consider the detail of legislation, is often regarded 
as a tiresome duty rather than as a privilege. The chairmanship of such a 
committee may justify some self-esteem, but confers no influence. There are a 
few committees, such as the Select Committee on Public Accounts and the 
Select Committee on Estimates, which have the task of supervising aspects of 
administration. But again neither the chairman nor the ordinary members of 
such bodies exercise authority in the House of Commons by virtue of these 
positions. Power resides in the government, which consists of the leaders of the 
majority party; such influence as back-benchers wield accrues to them by 
virtue of their personal qualities and their reputations. The only non-govern- 
mental posts which may confer influence are the chairmanships and secre- 
taryships of the unofficial committees which are found in both parties. 

Measured by sheer volume, much of parliament’s business is uncontroversial, 
and decisions on such questions are taken ‘on the nod’; i.e., there is no formal 
vote. On controversial questions, a division is called for; the mechanism used 
is primitive—members tramp through the lobbies whilst officers of the House 
of Commons tick off their names. There are usually about two hundred such 
divisions each year; a member can only vote ‘Aye’ or ‘No’, and deliberate 
abstentions are not recorded. 

Voting discipline is strictly observed by members of the two great parties: 
how far this discipline is self-imposed, and how far enforced by sanctions and 
rewards is a matter of controversy. But on most questions, the government 
insists that its own followers support it, and the opposition usually does so too. 
In about one in ten of the divisions a free vote is allowed on the government 
side, when members are permitted to vote as they please. Attendance is often 
very low on such occasions. The opposition is usually a little more generous in 
granting free votes. There has been no recent study of cross-voting in these 
divisions, but it seems that though party lines are often blurred on these occa- 
sions, there is still a surprising degree of party cohesion. 

In other divisions cross-voting is rare, and when even one member votes 
differently from his party it is matter for newspaper comment. Since voting 
discipline is normally so effective, the results of most divisions are fore-ordained. 
A government with a majority always wins in the division lobby, however 
badly it may fare in the debate. But this is not to say that party discipline has 
robbed the House of Commons of all its power. Governments are influenced 
both by the course of debate, and by behind the scenes pressure from their own 
supporters. Sometimes it becomes clear that an administrative decision, or an 
important clause in a Bill, is causing widespread disquiet in parliament. The 
responsible minister will often respond to the ‘feeling of the House’ especially 
if he knows that there is dissatisfaction amongst his own followers. Alternatively, 
the minister may concede to pressure from his own party even before the House 
of Commons has debated a measure. The minister nearly always wins in the 
division lobbies: but he does not rely on mere force of numbers and he often 
finds it expedient to give way to criticism and disapproval. The House of 
Commons therefore influences legislation and executive policy, not by direct 
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adverse votes, but first by the collective impression of disquiet that it conveys to 
the government, and secondly by the informal pressures that special party or 
cross-bench groups bring to bear. 

Party differences are often blurred on sectional, cultural, regional and pro- 
cedural matters. Very often the claims of a particular industry, which are 
being espoused both by capital and labour, will find supporters on both sides 
in the House of Commons. Thus the demands of the cotton trade, the fishing 
industry, the cinema and the theatre find their champions in both parties. On 
regional questions cross-bench pressure is rather less frequent. One reason for 
this is that two of the most diverse regions in Britain—Wales and Northern 
Ireland—are overwhelmingly dominated by one party. On cultural matters, 
and on issues of parliamentary procedure, party divisions are often bridged by 
all-party groups of members. In these fields, all-party groups may achieve some 
success, but this is attained as a result of informal pressures, and not through a 
direct vote in the division lobbies. The collection of signatures for back-bench 
motions, the asking of hostile questions, the interrogation of ministers at private 
party meetings, the sending of deputations—all of these are favourite devices for 
exerting pressure on governments. The success of these tactics may, moreover, 
be aided by the agitation of the industry or supporters of the cause outside 
parliament. 

The influence of the House of Commons is greatest on domestic adminis- 
tration and economic and financial policy. It is weakest in the realms of foreign 
affairs and defence, the traditional provinces of the executive. In administration, 
parliament makes itself felt both directly and indirectly. The two financial 
committees expose abuse and extravagance, and make recommendations 
which the Treasury may enforce upon the departments. ‘Question time’, 
which occupies an hour a day for four days, is a valuable instrument for expos- 
ing error and inefficiency. In this sphere, as in others, the House of Commons 
exerts its influence not by direct censure, but by communicating a mood of 
anger and disquiet to the minister, and by the publicity it affords to the criticism 
of government actions. But there are some observers who believe that valuable 
though Question Time is, the procedures which were a sufficient safeguard in 
the nineteenth century are no longer adequate to supervise the vastly enlarged 
functions of government in the twentieth. 

In Great Britain, economic and financial policy is the staple of political 
controversy. In this field too, the indirect influence of the House of Commons 
or its component groups is considerable. Within the broad framework of their 
economic policy, governments are sensitive to criticism and demands from 
groups of members. Adjustments in taxation, protection for hard-pressed 
industries, aid and encouragement to depressed areas—all of these are examples 
of fields in which the government adapts its policy to satisfy vocal and persist- 
ent groups of M.P.s. The opportunities for debate on such issues are numerous. 
But equally there are limitations to the effectiveness of the back-bencher: the 
government is rarely able to satisfy all its critics simultaneously; it only makes 
adjustments within the outlines of its general economic policy, and given that 
the parties are organized around general economic questions, a government 
with a majority will always win if it decides to resist a particular demand. 

In the realms of foreign affairs and defence, the role of the House of Commons 
is much more nebulous. The government is very much the master of its own 
foreign policy, and debate serves largely as a sounding board for the views and 
fads of interested groups. However, government policy during the Suez Crisis 
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TaBLe 14. The Labour party (composition by percentages '). 


2. Misc. occupations 100 8 18 74 10 28 34 1% § G 3 33 35 40 0 49 13 
3. Business 100 13 13 74 9 22 4 30 35 9 9 9 0 17 O 4 30 303 L 4 0 
4. Professions 784 3 “4 86° 4°22°%4 7 40 4 19 & 57 18 
5. Trade Union 100 67 3. 2 o 4 37 50 49 26 
6. Co-operative 100 33. 30 38 5 © § I0 14 24 29 29 5 
9. CLP 100: 7 17 58 17 9 6 25 6 31 38 3h 6r 13 
8. Not known 100 © 0 25 38 x rey 
g. Elementary 100 © © 12 39 Of 57 23 
10. Elementary/secondary + 100 © 14 43.434 52 14 
11. Secondary. 100 5 14 19 32 0% 43 1 
12. University 100 © 10 36 3617 h 59 14 
13. Not known 100 © 33 of 
14. Ur 100 Oo 16 40 40 46 68 8 
15. U2 100 © © 13 47 4b 60 27 
16. U3 100 © 20 50 30 of 7 0 
17. U4 100 0 5 43 35 8h 55 13 
18. Not known 100 b 0 50 
1g. Under 41 100 by 0 
20. 41-50 100 153 5 
21. 51-60 100 67 6 
22. Over 60 100 & 53 39 
23. 1955 + 
24. 1950 
25. 1945-1949 100 
26. Pre-1945 100 
1. The percentages are to be read off horizontally. 
of 1956 may have been modified by the House of Commons pressure, for on this Go 
occasion the government were faced by a united opposition and a substantial of | 
defection within their own party. _ wis 
q 
tar 
INTERNATIONAL CONTACTS OF BRITISH M.P.s She 
to 
The international contacts of British M.P.s might be divided into two classes, effe 
the informal and the formalized. Among the informal, one must first mention me 
the membership of the Inter-Parliamentary Union of which there is a large and par 
powerful parliamentary group in the British Houses of Parliament. Annual of 1 
conferences are held by the Inter-Parliamentary Union in one of the world’s ( 
capitals and this in effect constitutes an informal international parliament at ver 
which M.P.s of all countries and parties can meet and discuss. Apart from ma 
the conference, there are frequent inter-changes of visits of M.P.s from each NA 
national group. tha 
In addition, British M.P.s frequently go on delegations and visits to other rea: 
countries, many of which are sponsored by various bodies, or by the foreign the 
government concerned. The Roads Campaign Council has made a practice of anc 
inviting an all-party delegation of twelve M.P.s annually to visit motor roads ad 
on the continent. Voice and Vision, the publicity organization acting for the con 
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100° 0 93 3-46 3 46 8 10 93 § 10 O 3 35 
his Government of the Central African Republic, has recently taken a number 
tial of all-party delegations of six M.P.s apiece on tours of the Republic. Like- 


wise, there have been visits under the sponsorship of NATO. 

The formalized contacts are those which concern the European parliamen- 
tary assemblies. Britain is a member of the WEU and of the Council of Europe. 
She also participates in the NATO Parliamentary Conference. The delegates 
to the Council of Europe are formally chosen by the prime minister, but in 


3€S, effect they are nominated by the parties in proportion to their strength. These 
ion members also overlap with the membership of the WEU Assembly. The NATO 
nd parliamentarians are nominated by parties, but are accredited by the Speaker 
ual of the House of Commons. 
d’s The duration of the mandate of British M.P.s to either of these assemblies is 
at very much shorter than that found on the Continent of Europe. The average 
om mandate to the Council of Europe is not more than two years and to the 
ch NATO Parliamentary Conference it is somewhat less than that. The result is 
that there is a very high rate of turnover in the membership. There are two 
ner reasons for this. British M.P.s find that if they spend too much time abroad, 
ign they are apt to be suspected of neglecting their constituency duties. Secondly, 
of and possibly more important, both parties have adopted the short mandate as 
ads a deliberate policy, in order to bring the largest number of members into 
the contact with European problems, in the shortest space of time. 
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UNITED STATES SENATORS: 
A COLLECTIVE PORTRAIT’ 


Donatp R. MATTHEWS 


‘Ever since Webster and Calhoun’, one perceptive observer of the American 
scene has recently observed, ‘the style in senators has been as rigid, classic 
and widely recognized as the Washington Monument. Everybody knew 
what a proper senator was supposed to look like; the mane of white hair 
sweeping down over his collar, the dignified paunch, the black string tie 
knotted like a Mississippi gambler’s, the frock coat, the broadbrimmed Stetson, 
the mottled jowls, the countenance of a slightly apprehensive Roman emperor. 
He had been born in a log cabin; his voice sounded like a church organ with 
the vox humana pulled out; he walked as if he were leading a parade.” There 
is one trouble with this mental image—the classic senator is ‘gone, wind and 
all’. 

The aim of this article is to present a more accurate and revealing picture 
of today’s United States senators. Data on the social backgrounds and political 
careers of the 180 men and women who served in the Senate between January 
1947 and January 1957 has been collected from biographical directories, 
newspaper and magazine stories, personal correspondence and interviews.’ 
This data makes it possible for us to present a group portrait of the postwar 
senators, to compare this picture with the characteristics of the American 
people as a whole, and to examine the differences in backgrounds and careers 
found among the members of the upper house of the American National 
Congress. 

The potential rewards of such an analysis are substantial. If we are to 
understand the behaviour of United States senators we must know who they 
are, the kinds of experiences they have had, the skills, group loyalties and 
prejudices they bring with them into the chamber. A collective biography 
of United States senators is an essential first step to an understanding of 
senatorial behaviour. 


AGE AND SEX 


Originally, a Senate was an assembly of old men. The description is less apt 
but not too inappropriate when applied to the upper house of the American 
Congress today. Article I, Section 3 of the Constitution requires that United 
States senators be at least thirty years of age. On the whole, during the postwar 


1. In writing this article I have drawn heavily upon my book US Senators and Their World, Chapel Hill, University 
of North Carolina Press, 1960 (Chapters 2-3). Readers wishing more detail than can be presented here are 
referred to this work. 

2. ‘Personal and otherwise’, Harper's, CCX, February 1955, p. 18. 

3. For additional details see Matthews, op. cit. (Appendix B). 
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TaBLE 1. Age distribution of senators and of population over 30 years of age (1950). 


Senators’ 
Distributi Populati Ind 
b istribution 
y age-group 1947-57 30 years representation 
% % % 
30-34 I I 15 0.1 
35-39 9 3 15 0.2 
40-44 12 8 13 0.5 
45-49 22 12 12 1.0 
50-54 24 20 II 1.8 
55°59 15 20 10 2.0 
os 10 I 5 8 1.9 
5-09 5 a 
70-74 2 8 5 1.6 
75 and over oO 5 5 1.0 
Total 100 100 100 


(n = 180) (n = 180) 


. The ‘index of over-representation’ is a way of expressing numerically the relationship between an actual and 
an expected proportion. If the senators’ age distribution had been the same as that of the eligible population, 
the index for each age group would be 1.0. Where the index is greater than 1.0, the age group is over-repre- 
sented; where less than 1.0, under-represented. In this table, the index was computed using the average age 
distribution of the chamber, 1947-57. (In this table, and some others, columns do not add up to 100% 
because of rounding.) 


period, the senators met this age requirement with quite a few years to spare. 
The ‘average’ senator is in his mid-fifties, and was in his late forties or early 
fifties when first elected or appointed to the chamber (Table 1). True, a 
handful became senators while still in their thirties, a few were over seventy 
five before they were elected. We shall try to explain these differences later. 
For now it is enough to note that a far smaller proportion of the senators are 
in their thirties than is true for the population, and about the same proportion 
of senators as ordinary citizens are over sixty-five. It is the late forties and 
fifties that are ‘over-represented’! in the ‘most exclusive gentlemen’s club in 
Washington’. 

And the Senate is indeed a gentlemen’s organization: of the 180 persons 
who served in the United States Senate between January 1947, and January 
1957, only three were women. Two of these served for only a few weeks each. 
Only Margaret Chase Smith of Maine served in the Senate for a significant 
period during the postwar years. Her ‘success in the Senate constitutes a 
major exception to the hoary rule that politics is a man’s game. But in another 
sense, her career underlines the past and present male domination of the 
Senate. She, like almost all the other women who have served in the Congress, 
is a widow of a congressman. Few others have been able or willing—as has 
Mrs. Smith—to launch what amounts to an independent career. 


1. The term ‘over-representation’ is used here in a statistical sense to mean merely that there is a larger proportion 
of senators possessing a given attribute than of the American people as a whole. The term should not be taken 
to imply that members of the Senate ought to be exactly like the people they represent. 
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MAINSTREET, MIDDLETOWN, USA 


America was a rural country when most of the postwar senators were born. 
It is not surprising, then, that a majority of them were born in rural areas. 
But while the rural-born are in a clear majority, there are fewer of them 
than might reasonably be expected. In 1900, which is the census year closest 
to the median birthdate of the senators, 60 per cent of the American people 
lived in rural areas, yet only 52 per cent of the senators were rural born. While 
in a minority, the urban-born actually won more than their statistical share 
of the Senate seats in the period from 1947 to 1957. But there are many 
varieties of urban places. Table 2 shows that the most consistently over- 
represented birthplaces ranged in size from 2,500 to 5,000 inhabitants. These 
small towns produced twice as many Democrats and four times as many 
Republicans as one might expect on the basis of chance. 


TABLE 2. Size of senators’ birthplaces and residences compared with population 
distribution. 


Population Population 
Size of place Birthplaces distribution eeuilantes distribution 

1900 1950 
% % € 0 % 
Rural 52 60 15 41 
2 500-5 000 12 4 8 4 
5, 000-10 000 qj 4 13 5 
10 000-25 000 8 5 15 8 
25 000-50 000 6 4 15 6 
50 000-100 000 3 4 7 6 
100 000 + 12 19 27 30 
Total 100 100 100 100 

(n = 177) (n = 180) 


The same over-representation of the nation’s smaller towns and cities is 
true for the senators’ present-day residences. By 1950, 64 per cent of the 
American people lived in urban areas and 56 per cent in metropolitan areas. 
The present-day residences of the senators reflect this shift: 86 per cent of the 
senators have their official residences in urban areas, 41 per cent in metro- 
politan areas. But most of the urban senators live in the small and medium- 
sized cities of the United States (see Table 2). The rural areas and large cities 
remain under-represented. 


CLASS ORIGINS 


Despite a widespread preference not to talk about such matters, few observant 
Americans would deny that individuals in the United States are ranked or 
‘stratified’ on generally accepted scales of social inferiority and superiority. 
Moreover, most would agree that individuals sharing roughly equal positions 
in this system of invidious distinctions tend to group into ‘classes’.! 

The most important single criterion of ranking in the United States seems 


1. For a good survey see R. M. Williams, Jr., American Society, New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1951 (Chapter 5). 
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to be occupation. While it is by no means a certain index to social standing; 
it is the closest approach to such an infallible guide. Thus information on the 
occupations of the senators’ fathers should provide a reasonably accurate 
picture of the senators’ class origins. Table 3 shows that with, only a handful 
of exceptions, the senators were sons of men possessing upper and middle- 
class occupations. The children of low-salaried workers, wage-earners, servants, 
and farm labourers, which together comprised 66 per cent of the gainfully 
employed in 1900, contributed only 7 per cent of the postwar senators.! 
Moreover, the differences in occupational-class origins of Democrats and 
Republicans are small. Fifty-eight per cent of each party were the sons. of 
either professionals, proprietors, or officials; the remainder were sons of 
farmers, low-salaried workers or wage-earners. : 


TaBLE 3. Occupational class distribution of senators’ fathers compared with occupa- 
tional distribution of labour force in 


Occupational class Fathers Labour force Index of overs 
of senators in 1900 representation 
% % 

Professional 24 6 4.0 

Proprietors and officials 35 7 5.0 

Farmers 32 22 1.5 
Low-salaried workers 2 5 
Industrial wage-earners 5 39 
Servants fe) 5 0.0 
Farm labourers 17 0.0 
Total 100 100 
(n = 180) : 


RACE, NATIONALITY, CREED 


The happy diversity of the American peoples is only dimly reflected in the 
racial, national and religious backgrounds of the senators. One out of every 
ten Americans is a 'Negro. They may have been amply represented in the 
Senate in other ways but not, during the post World War II period, by a 
member of their own race. Immigrants and second-generation whites suffer 
from a milder discrimination. A smaller proportion of the senators than of 
the white population were first- or second-generation Americans (Table 4), 
Moreover, this preference for Anglo-Saxon origins is also demonstrated by 
the fact that the three immigrants who served in the postwar Senate came 
from Great Britain, Canada and Germany. Furthermore, virtually all the 
second-generation Americans in the Senate were from northwestern and 
central Europe, while the many new Americans from other parts of the world 
were almost unrepresented in the chamber (Table 5). 


1. E. Sibley, ‘Some demographic clues to stratification’, in: L. Wilson and W. Kolb (eds.), Sociological Analysis, 
New York, Harcourt, Brace andCo., 1949, p. 642-50; W. L. Warner, R. J. Havighurst and M. B. Loeb, Who Shall 
Be Educated?, New York, Harper and Brothers, 1940; C. A. Anderson, ‘Social class differentials in the schooling 
of youth within the region and community sized groups of the United States’, in: K. Davis, M. Levy and 
H. C. Bredemeier, Modern American Society, New York, Rinehart and Company, 1949, Pp. 421-31; R. A. Mulli- 
gan, ‘Socio-economic background and college enrollment’, American Sociological Review, XVI,.1951, p. 188- 
196; A. B. Hollingshead, Elmtown’s Youth, New York, Wiley, 1949. 4 
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TABLE 4. Percentage of senators who were first- and second-generation Americans 
compared with that of white population in 1950. 


White Index 
Democrats Republicans All population of over- 
1950 representation 
% % % % 
Immigrants 2 I 2 7) 0.3 
Second-generation 15 Il 13 16 0.8 


This preference for senators with ‘Yankee’ backgrounds—or, failing that, 
for those with origins that approach as closely as possible the Anglo-Saxon 
ideal—is also reflected in the religious affiliations of the senators. Protestants 
are substantially over-represented, Roman Catholics and Jews under-repre- 
sented in the Senate (Table 6). The same preference for those with high- 
prestige religious affiliations is found among the Protestants. There are about 
three times the number of Episcopalians and twice the number of Presby- 
terians among the Protestant senators as would be found in a randomly 
selected group of Protestants. The Methodists and Congregationalists have 
about their fair share of the Senate seats, while the Baptists and Lutherans 
are considerably under-represented.! 

The seriousness of this bias against members of America’s minority groups 
is mitigated, however, by several factors. First of all, the Democratic party 
is more open to minority group political talent than is the Republican party 
(see Tables 4 and 6). Moreover, a minority group member’s chances of 
becoming a senator depended upon the constituency he sought to represent. 
Generally speaking, the heavier the concentration of minority group members 
in his state, the better were his chances. But this tendency holds true only when 
the senators are Democrats. 


TaBLe 5. Origins of second-generation senators, by regions, compared with those 
of all second-generation Americans in 1950. 


All second- Index 
Region Senators generation of over- 
Americans, 1950 representation 


North-western Europe 75 28 3.7 
Central Europe 17 32 1.9 
Eastern Europe to) II 0.0 
Southern Europe 6 14 0.4 
Other Europe oO I 0.0 
Asia oO I 0.0 
America te) 12 0.0 
All other to) I 0.0 
Total 100 109 


1. For prestige rating of Protestant denominations, see W. and B, Allinsmith, ‘Religious affiliation and politico- 
economic attitude: a study of eight major US religious groups’, Public Opinion Quarterly, XII, 1948, p. 377-89. 
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TaBLe 6. Religious affiliation of senators compared with that of population. 


Population Claimed Index 
Democratic Republican All self- Church of over- 
identification membership representation 


o/ ° o/ o/ 


Protestant 81 95 88 72 59 1.2 

Roman Catholic 15 5 II 21 34 0.5 

Jewish 4 o I 3 0.3 

Other fe) 3 I 
Total 100 100 100 100 100 


Note: Religious self-identification was computed from a sample of the national electorate in A. Campbell, G. Gurin 
and W. Miller, The Voter Decides, Evanston, Ill., Row, Peterson and Company, 1954, p. 214. The figures on claimed 
church membership are from The World Almanac, 1951, p. 481. The index of over-representation was computed 
using self-identification as the criterion of church membership. 


EDUCATION 


Senators are among the most educated—in the formal sense of the word—of 
all occupational groups in the United States. Almost 85 per cent of them 
attended college, a level of education achieved by only 14 per cent of the adult 
population in 1950 (Table 7). The educational gap between the people and 
the members of the Senate is actually much wider than these figures indicate: 
45 per cent of the senators attended both undergraduate college and law 
school, 8 per cent of them engaged in some other form of postgraduate work. 


TaBLE 7. Senators’ educational attainment compared to that of white population, 
25 years old or over in 1950. 


schooling over 25 (1950) representation 

Grade school I I I 481 0.2 
High school 7 22 14 38 0.4 
College gl 77 84 14 6.0 

Law school (10) (7) (8) 

College (22) (25) (23) 

College & law (48) (41) (45) 

Postgraduate (11) (5) (8) 
Unknown I I 

100 100 100 100 


1. Includes those with no formal education. 


This high level of education can be accounted for, in part, by the senators’ 
relatively high class origins. Numerous studies show that, while the American 
educational system is one of the most equalitarian in the world, substantial 
differences in educational opportunities exist between social classes. Financial. 
pressure, lack of motivation for academic success, the unconscious preference 
of middle-class teachers for middle-class children, and so on, place the child 
from working- or lower-class families at a distinct disadvantage even when his 
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Tasie 8. Percentage of senators attending college, by occupational class levels of 
their fathers. 


: Occupational class of father Democrats Republicans All senators 

Professional 93 100 96 (n = 43) 
Proprietors and officials 96 82 84 (n = 61) 
Farmers 87 74 (n= 52) 
All lower occupations 75 24 53 (n = 15) 


intelligence is the same as the middle-class child’s.1 But this is far from a 
total explanation of the superior educational attainments of the senators for, 
regard.ess of their class origins, more senators attended college than other members 
of the white adult population (Table 8). Thus the high educational level of 
senators is not just the result of their greater opportunities but also reflects 
exceptional academic interest, ability and achievement. 

There are interesting party-line differences in educational levels, too. The 
Democrats are more educated than the Republicans (see Table 7). Again, 
this is not the result of different class origins, for, when the levels of education 
of Democratic and Republican senators with roughly the same class origins 
are compared (see Table 8), the Democrats come out well ahead, especially 
among the senators with lower-class origins. 

‘ What kinds of schools did the senators attend? As undergraduates, the 
senators studied in 104 different educational institutions. State universities 
Were the most popular type of undergraduate institution—about half of the 
senators attending undergraduate schools went to a state university at one 
time or another. But a very large share of all college graduates in the United 
States attended these uniquely American institutions. What type of college 


Taste g. Types of colleges attended by college-graduate senators compared with 
, colleges attended by working male college graduates in 1940. 


All college Index 
Democrats Republicans graduates of over- 
college senators 
1940 representation 
% 
Harvard, Yale & 

Princeton 5 19 10 5 2.0 
Other Ivy League! 2 2 2 6 0.3 
20 outstanding 

eastern schools? 9 14 II 5 2.2 
Big ten® 4 12 6 12 0.5 
All other 81 52 69 72 1.0 

Total 100 100 100 100 


(n= 54) (n= 42) (n= 96) 


1, Dartmouth, Cornell, Pennsylvania, Columbia. 
Amherst, Bates, Bowdoin, Brown, Clark (Maine), Colby, Franklin and Marshall, Hamilton, Haverford, Hobart, 
Lafayette, Lehigh, Middlebury, Rutgers, Swarthmore, Trinity (Conn.), Tufts, Union (NY), Wesleyan, Williams. 
38 Chicago, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Northwestern, Ohio State, Purdue, Wisconsin. 
Source: F. C. Babcock, The US College Graduate, New York, Macmillan, 1941, p, 42 (Table DD). 
7 


¥. See footnote on page 623. 
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graduated the largest share of senators, taking into account the size of its 
alumni body? The answer—as clearly as we are able to supply one—is to be 
found in Table g. Harvard, Yale, Princeton, and the smaller but well-known 
Eastern colleges graduated more than their share of the senators, especially 
Republicans. 

A similar picture emerges from a close look at the 51 law schools the senators 
attended. On the basis of a thorough survey of legal education in 1920 (about 
the time most senators went to law school), A. Z. Reed found four levels of 
excellence in the nation’s law schools.! Almost half the law schools attended 
by the senators were of the highest quality (at a time when only one-fifth of 
all American law schools belonged to that category) and another 30 per cent 
of the senators attended schools of the second-ranl.ing type (Table 10). Again, 
a considerably greater percentage of Republicans than Democrats attended 
the first-ranking schools. 


TaBLE 10. Types of law school attended by senators (in percentage of all schools 
attended). 


Proportion 


All Index of 
Type of school Democrats Republicans legally trained ae over=— 
senators representation 
category, 1920 
% % % % 
High entrance, full-time 31 68 47 QI 2.2 
Low entrance, full-time 
standard length 38 20 30 29 1.0 
Part-time 23 12 18 39 0.5 
Short course 8 o 5 II 1.5 
Total 100 100 100 100 


(n = 61) (n = 49) (n= 110) (n= 142) 


OCCUPATION 


As might be expected from a group of highly educated men, most of the 
senators started work near the top of America’s occupational hierarchy: 
88—almost exactly one-half—of the senators began working as lawyers, 
13 as teachers, 12 as journalists, 6 as professors, 6 as merchants, 5 as executives 
in manufacturing concerns. On the other hand, a few of the senators began 
work in less desirable jobs, for example, 8 senators started out as farmers, 
another 8 as clerks, 4 as salesmen, 2 as common labourers, 3 as printers, 1 each 
as an electrician, machinist, pipe-fitter, factory worker, and farm labourer. 
But when all the senators’ first occupations are lumped into occupational 
classes, it is clear that the ‘log-cabin-to-Capitol-Hill’ myth of American politics 
needs considerable revision—81 per cent of the senators started work in the two 
highest classes. 

By the time the senators settled into their main non-political occupations, 
a good deal of job shifting had occurred (Table 11). By this stage of their 


r. A. Z. Reed, Training for the Public Profession of Law, New York, Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching, 1921 (Bulletin no. 15). 
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TABLE 11. Occupational history of senators. 


Senators’ 


Fathers’ Senators’ 1st Senators’ occupation Occupation 

Occupational class principal cccunenen principal at time of of labour 
occupation after occupation _rst entry into force 
schooling (1940) 

% % % % % 

Professional 24 68 64 82 7 
Proprietors, officials 35 13 29 15 8 
Farmers (owners, tenants) 32 4 7 2 II 
Low salaried workers 2 8 to) to) 17 
Industrial wage-earners 5 6 2 I 40 
Servants fe) II 
100 100 100 100 100 


(n = 180) (n = 180) (n = 180) (n = 180) 


careers, all the senators are to be found in the top quarter of the labour force, 

Almost 50 per cent of the senators were serving in political office at the 
time of their election or appointment to the Senate. Of those elected to the 
upper house from ‘civilian’ occupations, the lawyers were most numerous (38), 
followed at a considerable distance by merchants (6), publishers (3), and 
manufacturing executives (3). All told, 82 per cent of the prospective senators 
were professionals (including public officials) and 15 per cent proprietors 
and officials at the time of their election. Only four of the 180 men were 
full-time farmers and one was a factory worker when elected to the Senate. 
Senators, quite obviously, are elected from, at, or near the top of the nation’s 
occupational class system. 


THE LAWYERS 


The legal profession comprises about one-tenth of 1 per cent of the American 
labour force, and yet about half of the senators were lawyers. No other occu- 
pational group even approaches the lawyers’ record. Why this predominance 
of lawyers? They meet what seems to be one test of top level leadership—they 
are a high prestige profession. But why are not other equally prestigeful 
occupations equally represented among the senators? 

A partial answer to these questions can be found in the skills of the lawyer 
and in the nature of the legal profession in America. The lawyer, in his everyday 
occupational role, develops ability in interpersonal mediation and conciliation 
and skill in verbal manipulation. Lasswell and McDougal do not exaggerate 
when they say: ‘. . . the lawver is today . . . the one indispensable adviser of 
every responsible policy-maker of our society—whether we speak of the head 
of a government department or agency, of the executive of a corporation or 
labour union, of the secretary of a trade or private association, or even of the 
humble independent enterpriser or professional man. As such an adviser 
the lawyer, when informing his policy-maker of what he can or cannot legally 
do, is in an unassailably strategic position to influence, if not create, policy. ... 
For better or worse our decision-makers and our lawyers are bound together 
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in a relation of dependence or identity.’! With the development of these skills 
in the normal course of a legal career, the lawyer has a substantial advantage 
over the average layman who decides to enter politics. 

The professional skills developed by lawyers do not alone explain their 
dominance in the political leadership groups of America. Unlike many 
European countries, the United States has never had a landed aristocracy 
with a tradition of political participation. Relatively few senators are the 
possessors of inherited wealth. In a highly competitive society, where occu- 
pational success is the most highly valued goal for the ambitious, who can, 
with the least danger, leave their jobs for the tremendous risks of a political 
career? Among the high-prestige occupations it seems to be the lawyers. 
Certainly, other professional men find the neglect of their careers for politicai 
activity extremely hazardous. To those in professions where the subject matter 
is rapidly changing, a few years of neglect of their vocations and their skills 
would be either lost or outmoded. The active businessman, be he an individual 
entrepreneur or a member of a corporate bureaucracy, would find the neglect 
of his vocation for politics no asset to his primary occupational interest. These 
barriers to political participation either do not exist or are decreased in 
significance for the lawyer. The law changes relatively slowly. The lawyer, 
as Max Weber argued, is ‘dispensable’, he can most easily combine his occu- 
pation, on a part-time basis, with political activity. Moreover, this activity 
can be a positive advantage to his occupational advancement—free and 
professionally legitimate advertising, contacts, opportunities to meet important 
lawyers of his region result from his political activities. Finally, lawyers possess 
a monopoly of public offices relating to the administration of law and the 
court system.” Since in America ‘every political question tends to become a 
legal question’, the offices of judge and prosecuting attorney provide lawyers 
(and lawyers alone) relatively easy entry into the political world and important 
springboards to higher offices. 


POLITICAL CAREERS 


Most of the post-World War II senators began their political careers early 
in life. Almost half of them held their first public office before their thirtieth 
birthday; a full three-quarters of them were public officials before they were 
forty years old. Of course, these figures exaggerate the age at which the senators 
became politically active, for few persons achieve public office without prior 
years of political activity. Thus the ‘average’ senator probably became 
immersed in politics shortly after the completion of his education. 

The senators’ first public offices varied widely in their character and 
importance (Table 12). Almost exactly half of the senators began either as 
law-enforcement officers (prosecuting attorneys, judges, or marshals) or 
by serving in their state legislatures. No other offices were nearly so popular 
at this stage in their careers. Those who entered politics as relatively young 
men usually began by serving as state legislators, in law-enforcement or state- 
wide or local elective offices, or as congressional staff members. The older 


1. H. D. Lasswell and M. S. McDougal, ‘Legal education and public policy’, in Lasswell, Analysis of Political 
Behaviour, London, Routledge and Paul, 1948, p. 27. 
2. J. A. Schlesinger, ‘Lawyers and politics: a clarified view’, Midwest Journal of Political Science, 1, 1957, Pp. 26-39. 
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TABLE 12. First public office achieved, and last public office before becoming senators. 


Type of office First public office Last public office 

% ~ 
US senator 9 — 
State governor 2 22 
United States representative 4 28 
State legislator QI 10 
State-wide elective official 4 2 
Local elective official 14 6 
Law enforcement 28 15 
Administrative 14 17 
Congressional staff 3 I 
Total 100 100 

(n = 180) (n = 164) 


men tended to begin as senators, governors, United States representatives, 
or as some kind of administrator. The senators’ occupations were also related 
to their first public offices. Half of the lawyers began as law-enforcement 
officers, a quarter of them as state legislators. The businessmen most frequently 
began as local elective officials; the farmers, as state legislators; the professors, 
most often in appointive administrative positions. 

Once started, most senators stayed in politics. By the time they were elected 
to the Senate, they had held no fewer than 495 public offices, not counting 
re-elections to the same office. The mythical ‘average senator’ had held about 
three public offices and had devoted about ten years or approximately half 
his adult life to office holding before arriving at the upper chamber. Again we 
find vast departures from these norms. Some of the senators had served seven, 
eight, or nine offices for more than twenty-five years, and virtually their entire 
adulthood. Others were completely without office-holding experience before 
their election or appointment to the Senate. 

What kind of men tended to be most politically active before their election 
to the Senate? What kind of men were elected or appointed to the Senate 
with little previous experience? There appear to be two major differences 
between the most and the least politically experienced senators. The first of 
these is occupational: the farmers and lawyers were the most politically active 
and experienced before their election to the Senate; the businessmen and 
professors were far less so (Table 13). The second difference is partisan: the 
Democrats, especially those from the Southern and Border States, were more 
active than the Republicans. 


TABLE 13. Percentage of the senators’ adult life in public office, by occupation. 


Senators’ principal 


cocupation 0-19 % 20-39 % 40-59 % 60-79 % 80% plus 
Lawyers 19! 26 25 23 7 (n = 96) 
Businessmen 42 25 25 8 0 (n = 53) 
Farmers 15 15 46 8 15 (n = 13) 
Professors 50 50 o o o (n= 8) 


1. These figures represent percentages of the samples under consideration. 


By the time they became senators, our 180 subjects had held amost every 
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conceivable kind of public office. From this it might be inferred that almost 
any public office can serve as a likely stepping-stone to the power and prestige 
of the Senate chamber. Such, however, is not the case. About 30 per cent of 
the senators were elected from the House of Representatives; 20 per cent 
after serving as state governors; 17 per cent, as administrators; 15 per cent, 
as law-enforcement officers; and 10 per cent, as state legislators. Very few 
senators were elected from any other kind of office (see Table 12). When 
one stops to think that there are only 50 state governorships and 437 seats in 
the House of Representatives, while there are many thousands of these other 
positions, it is clear that a far larger proportion of governors and congressmen 
are ‘promoted’ to the Senate than is true of other office-holders. In this sense, 
the governcrships and the House of Represen.atives are the two major channels 
to the Senate. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The new look in United States senators now can be quickly summarized. 
The ‘typical’ senator during the postwar years was a late-middle-aged or 
elderly, white, Protestant, native-born man with a small town and upper 
middle-class origins. He began his political career shortly after graduating 
from law school and spent about ten years in public office—including service 
either as a state governor or United States representative—before his election 
to the Senate. 


Recruitment and the class system 


This collective portrait has considerable utility. For one thing, it shows how 
different the ‘typical’ senator is from the ‘typical’ American, While the 
constitutional requirements for Senate membership have something to do 
with this distortion, the principal causal factor appears to be the structure of 
American society. 

The senators were selected, with few exceptions, from near the top of the 
society’s class system. This study and others like it suggest that governmental 
offices are class ranked in America—the more important the office, the higher 
the social status of its normal incumbent. While this conclusion rings harsh 
in many an American democrat’s ear, it should not be a particularly surprising 
conclusion. So long as the system of stratification in a society is generally 
accepted, one must expect people to look for political leadership toward those 
who have met the current definition of success and hence are considered 
worthy individuals. American voters seem to prefer candidates who are not 
like themselves but are what they would like to be.” 

Of course, the existence of this class bias in the recruitment of senators may 
not be solely the result of popular consent. Those with high status positions 
in American society have more money (and easier access to still more) than 


1. See D. R. Matthews, The Social Background of Political Decision-Makers, Garden City, Doubleday and Company 
Inc., 1954. ; 

2. Ironically enough, in a society with a relatively rigid class system the class bias in the recruitment of top level 
public officials seems less than in the United States. In class systems with substantial mobility, such as America's, 
individuals tend to identify with higher strata and accept it as their standard of value. In a less open society, 
this identification does not exist and there is a tendency to look to one’s own class for political leadership. 
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the ordinary American and it takes money to become a senator. They have 
more leisure and more flexible work schedules, too. Members of the upper and 
upper-middle classes in America are more politically aware than the average 
American and thus may be more prone to entering politics. And, as a general 
rule, they are more likely to possess the requisite skills for successful political 
careers. 


Recruitment and differential access 


This class bias in the recruitment of senators is no doubt related to the con- 
servatism of the Senate. ‘You’ve got to approach them within the context of 
their own experience’, one Washington lobbyist, himself a former senator, has 
said. ‘A man doesn’t change a whole lot just because he has been elected to 
the Senate. If he’s been a small-town lawyer, or a banker, or a businessman, 
he is going to think and act like one when he gets to the Senate.’ Actually 
things are not that simple. Not all small-town lawyers, or bankers, or business- 
men think or act the same way, either in or out of the chamber. And one cannot 
assume that senators necessarily share the dominant political attitudes of the 
social strata from which they are selected, or that—even if they do—these 
attitudes invariably control their official behaviour. But the class bias in the 
recruitment of senators does give high status groups in American society an 
advantage in establishing ‘access’.! They ‘speak the same language’, share 
much the same style of life, have had many of the same experiences and training 
as the senators. This gives high-status groups political advantages above and 
beyond those which may flow from a similarity of political attitude with the 
high-status senators. 


Types of careers 


At the same time that our group portrait furnishes insight into these matters 
it is an abstraction which deliberately blurs over much diversity in favour of 
the central tendency. It is not likely to be of much assistance in understanding 
the wide differences in behaviour found among senators. What might help in 
this endeavour is a typology of senatorial careers based on the very differences 
in their backgrounds which a collective picture ignores. 

For example, the senators ay a group possess unusually high social status. 
As a group they were extremely active in politics before their election to the 
Senate. But not all senators possess both of these attributes. Logically, therefore, 
there should be senators who have relatively high social status and unusually 
substantial records of political accomplishment, those who rank relatively 
low in both, and those who rank high in one but not the other. When the 
senators are classified according to this scheme, four distinct types of senatorial 
careers emerge. 

Patrician politicians came from America’s relatively few ‘old families’, with 
the assured wealth and prestige which this position provides. At the same time, 
they are highly experienced politicians before they become senators. Usually, 
they begin their political careers by running for a relatively minor elective 


1. This concept was developed into a powerful tool of political analysis by D. B. Truman, The Governmental 
Process, New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1951. 
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office while still in their twenties, and rise to the Senate while still in their 
thirties or forties. About 7 per cent of the postwar senators, about equally 
divided between Democrats and Republicans, might be classified as Patricians. 
Almost all of them were from New England and the South, portions of the 
country which most clearly possess ‘old family’ strata. 

Amateur politicians are sharply differentiated from the Patricians by their far 
lower level of pre-Senate political activity and accomplishment. Usually 
successful businessmen, lawyers, or professors, they tend to start a political 
career relatively late in life—usually when appointed to an important executive 
position—and are elected to (or frequently appointed to a vacancy in) the 
Senate in their fifties. A third of the postwar senators might be called Ama- 
teurs, and they were Republicans almost two to one. Paradoxically, the 
politically inexperienced Amateurs are most apt to become senators from the 
two-party states, where politics is most competitive and the risks of a poli- 
tical career most severe. 

Professional politicians are as politically involved and experienced as the Patri- 
cians, but do not possess ‘old family’ origins. Most often lawyers, the Profes- 
sionals enter politics early in life, rise to the Senate through the House of 
Representatives or state governorships, and arrive at the Senate considerably 
later in life than the Patricians but earlier than the Amateurs. About 55 per 
cent of the postwar senators might be classified as Professionals. ‘The Democrats 
were far more likely to be Professionals than the Republicans. 

Agitators are the men elected to the Senate without the inherited prestige of 
the Patricians, the solid record of business and professional accomplishment of 
the Amateurs, or the political accomplishments of the Professionals. Normally, 
becoming a senator is a time-consuming and difficult task. The merits of those 
who aspire to the office are tested, in a rough and ready way, by the necessity 
for a fairly distinguished career either in or out of politics. Agitators have 
‘beaten the game’. Sometimes this may have been because of fantastic good 
luck, but more often it would seem to have been the result of a willingness to 
resort to demagoguery and unscrupulous methods, to ignore ‘the rules of the 
game’. 

Four per cent of the postwar senators possessed this type of pre-Senate 
career. These Agitators were elected primarily from the western states. The 
reason for this is not at all clear. But perhaps this is because the social struc- 
ture of the west is more ‘open’, less stratified, than in the east and south. 
Moreover, in the western states, the party leadership is relatively powerless to 
influence nominations, and Agitators are not the kind of candidate likely to 
appeal to responsible party leaders. In the southern one-party states, where 
party leaders have even less influence on the nomination process than in the 
west, the social structure is more highly stratified. The combination of a rela- 
tively fluid social structure with almost leaderless political parties seems to 
provide the conditions from which Agitators are most likely to emerge. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


The backgrounds and careers of members of the House of Representatives have yet 
to be studied thoroughly; M. McKinney, ‘The personnel of the 77th Congress’, American 
Political Science Review, vol. 36, 1942, p. 67-75, presents the best available data. General 
analyses of the behaviour of senators may be found in D. R. Matthews, U.S. Senators 
and Their World, Chapel Hill, North Carolina, 1960; and W. S. White, Citadel: The Story 
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of the United States Senate, New York, Harper, 1956. No similar studies have yet been 
published for the House of Representatives. S. K. Bailey’s, Congress Makes a Law, 
New York, Columbia, 1950, is the first and still the best case study of congressional 
behaviour on a single piece of legislation; C. E. Gilbert, ‘Problems of a senator: a study 
in legislative behaviour’ (unpublished Ph.D. thesis, Northwestern) is the best case 
study of a single legislator. E. A. Shils, ‘The legislator and his environment’, Chicago 
Law Review, vol. 18, 1951, p. 571-584, is a brilliant analysis of the tensions of the Con- 
gressman’s job. On the unwritten rules of congressional behaviour see D. R. Matthews, 
‘The folkways of the United States Senate: conformity to group norms and legislative 
effectiveness’, APSR, vol. 53, December 1959, p. 1064-1089; and R. K. Huitt, ‘The 
Morse Committee assignment controversy: a study in Senate norms’, APSR, vol. 51, 
1957, P- 313-329. For analyses of the Congressional parties see D. B. Truman, The 
Congressional Party: A Case Study, New York, Wiley, 1959; and J. Turner, Party and 
Constituency: Pressures on Congress, Baltimore, Johns Hopkins, 1951. On behaviour 
within congressional committees, see R. K. Huitt, ‘The congressional committee: 
a case study’, APSR, vol. 48, 1954, p. 340-365; G. Goodwin, ‘The seniority system in 
Congress’, APSR, vol. 53, 1959, P- 412-435; J. A. Robinson, ‘Decision making in the 
House Rules Committee’, Administrative Science Quarterly, vol. 3, 1958, p. 74-86. For 
congressional relations with constituents and lobbies see D. B. Truman, The Govern- 
mental Process, New York, Knopf, 1951; L. A. Dexter, ‘Congressmen and the people 
they listen to’ (unpublished manuscript, 1955); R. Wyant and H. Herzog, ‘Voting via 
the Senate mailbag’, Public Opinion Quarterly, vol. 5, 1941, p. 359-382 and p. 590-624; 
L. A. Sussman, L. A. Dexter, B. C. Cohen, and F. Bonilla, ‘Communication to the 
policy-maker: petition and pressure’, Public Opinion Quarterly, vol. 20, 1956, p. 4-48; 
R. A. Dahl, Congress and Foreign Policy, New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1950. The con- 
gressman’s relations with executive agencies are analysed in J. L. Freeman, The Political 
Process, New York, Doubleday, 1955, and his dealings with the press corps in 
L. C. Rosten, The Washington Correspondents, New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1937; and 
D. Cater, The Fourth Branch of Government, Boston, Houghton, Mifflin, 1959. Problems 
of systematically studying power relations in Congress are explored in R. A. Dahl, “The 
Concept of Power’, Behavioral Science, vol. 3, 1957, p. 201-215; and D. MacRae, Jr., 
and H. D. Price, ‘Scale positions and ‘“‘power”’’ in the Senate’, ibid., vol. 4, 1959, p. 212- 
218. For studies of congressional roll-call voting behaviour see D. MacRae, Jr., Dimen- 
sions of Congressional Voting, Berkeley, California, 1958; G. M. Belknap, ‘A study of 
senatorial voting by scale analysis’ (unpublished dissertation, Chicago, 1951); and, 
H. D. Price, ‘Scale analysis of Senate voting patterns, 1949-56’ (unpublished dissertation, 
Harvard, 1958). An excellent selection of articles on legislative behaviour in general 
may be found in J. C. Wahlke and H. Eulau (eds.), Legislative Behaviour, Glencoe (III.), 
Free Press, 1959. The footnotes to this volume and N. Meller, ‘Legislative behavior 
research’, Western Political Quarterly, vol. 8, 1960, p. 131-153, provide helpful 
bibliographies. The Congressional Quarterly Almanac, Washington, Congressional 
Quarterly News Features, 1945, is an indispensable, unofficial reference on all aspects 
of congressional behaviour. 
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THE SUPREME SOVIET OF THE UNION 
OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 
AND ITS MEMBERS 


K. Gusin 


The Union of the Soviet Socialist Republics is a new type of State. It is a Social- 
ist State of workers and peasants. From the standpoint of political structure, 
it is a Federal State formed in December 1922 on the basis of a voluntary union 
of equal Soviet Socialist Republics. 

The USSR at present comprises 15 Union republics, which include smaller 
national and political units: autonomous republics, autonomous regions and 
national districts. The structure of the Soviet parliament—the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR—reflects the multi-national nature of the Soviet State and all 
nationalities are represented therein. 

The Supreme Soviet of the USSR is the highest organ of State power in the 
Union and is elected for a term of four years on the basis of universa!, equal 
and direct suffrage by secret ballot. The legislative power of the USSR is 
vested in it exclusively: no other body in the country is empowered to legislate 
for the whole of the Union. It elects the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR, appoints the Government of the USSR (the Council of Ministers), 
elects the Supreme Court and appoints the Procurator-General of the Union. 

The Supreme Soviet of the USSR consists of two chambers: the Soviet of the 
Union and the Soviet of Nationalities, both having completely equal rights. 

Each chamber elects its own officers, consisting of a chairman and four vice- 
chairmen from among its members, by open ballot. The chairman and vice- 
chairmen are elected for the full term of office of the Supreme Soviet, but may 
at any time be dismissed and replaced, following a decision by the chamber 
concerned, The chairmen preside at the sittings of the chambers and have 
charge of the conduct of their business and proceedings; they represent the 
chambers in dealings with the parliaments and other State bodies of foreign 
powers, 

Each chamber has a Council of Elders which acts in an advisory capacity on 
various questions relating to the organization of its work, carries out prelim- 
inary examinations of questions concerning the organization and management 
of the sessions, and submits proposals and recommendations to the chamber 
concerned. 

According to established practice, the Council of Elders consists of repre- 
sentatives of the different groups of members: those from Union republics, 
administrative districts and regions, autonomous regions and national districts. 
The chairmen and vice-chairmen of the two chambers also belong to their 
respective councils. The chairmen convene and preside over the Councils of 
Elders, and each in turn presides over joint meetings of the two councils. 

The Supreme Soviet, at a joint sitting of the two chambers, elects the Pres- 
idium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, consisting of a president, 15 
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vice-presidents (one for each Union republic), a secretary and 16 members, 
The Presidium is accountable to the Supreme Soviet for all its activities. 

The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet convenes the Supreme Soviet sessions, 
issues decrees, gives interpretations of the laws of the USSR in operation, 
conducts nation-wide polls (referendums) on its own initiative or on the de- 
mand of one of the Union republics, and annuls decisions and orders of the 
Council of Ministers of the USSR and of the Councils of Ministers of the 
Union republics if they do not conform to law. 

In the intervals between sessions of the Supreme Soviet, the Presidium 
releases and appoints ministers on the recommendation of the Chairman of 
the Council of Ministers, subject to subsequent confirmation by the Supreme 
Soviet. 

The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR is sometimes called the 
‘Collective President’, but this is only a figure of speech, as the analogy is not 
exact. 

Abroad, the role of the Presidium is often mistaken for that of the officers 
of the two chambers. That is quite wrong. As already indicated, each chamber 
of the Supreme Soviet has its officers consisting of a chairman and four vice- 
chairmen. The Presidium has no direct relation with the direction of the work 
of the chambers. 

The two chambers have equal rights, and both have equal powers to initiate 
legislation. A law is considered adopted if passed by both Chambers by a 
simple majority vote in each. In the event of disagreement between the Soviet 
of the Union and the Soviet of Nationalities, the question is referred for settle- 
ment to a conciliation commission formed on a parity basis. 

The Soviet of the Union is elected by the citizens of the USSR voting on the 
basis of 1 deputy for every 300,000 of the population. Its purpose is to represent 
the general interests of all the inhabitants of the country irrespective of nation- 
ality. The Soviet of Nationalities is elected following a different principle on 
the basis of 25 deputies from each Union republic, 11 deputies from each 
autonomous republic, 5 deputies from each autonomous region and 1 deputy 
from each national district. The Soviet of Nationalities represents the interests 
of the nationalities of the USSR, taking into account their national charac- 
teristics. 

The USSR has a population of 212 million of whom 117.5 million live in 
the Russian Soviet Federative Socialist Republic (RSFSR), as against a total 
of only 1.2 million for example, in the Estonian Republic. Since the Soviet of 
the Union has 1 deputy for every 300,000 ‘inhabitants, the RSFSR is repre- 
sented by 417 deputies and Estonians by only 4. It might seem that in these 
circumstances the interests of the large nationalities would prevail over those 
of the smaller ones. However, the interests of the different nationalities, in par- 
ticular of the smaller ones, are safeguarded by the Soviet of Nationalities, where 
each Union republic, whatever the size of its population, is uniformly repre- 
sented by 25 deputies. The equality of the two chambers is also reflected in 
the fact that joint sittings are presided over by each chairman alternately. 

The Supreme Soviet of the USSR at present consists of 1,384 deputies— 
738 in the Soviet of the Union and 646 in the Soviet of Nationalities. 

The distribution of deputies in the Supreme Soviet by age group is as follows 
(the qualifying age for eligibility for election being 23): under 30, 7.7 per cent; 
30-50, 62.3 per cent; over 50, 30 per cent. The largest group (62.3 per cent) 
thus consists of deputies in the 30-50 age group. The deputies are represent- 
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ative of the various sections of the population—workers, collective farmers, 
intellectuals, employees of public organizations and State officials. 

The present distribution of deputies by profession is as follows: 44.5 per cent 
are directly engaged in production, and work in factories and workshops and 
on collective or State farms. The rest are intellectuals, and include 22 acade- 
micians, 38 directors of scientific institutions, 52 members of the teaching 
profession, 33 doctors and a number of leading workers in economy, writers 
and artists. Out of the total, 48.7 per cent have received at least a partial higher 
education; 32 per cent a full or partial secondary education, and the rest a 
primary education. This last group consists mainly of older agricultural or 
industrial workers. 

‘There are 366 women deputies, or 26.6 per cent of the total. The number of 
women increases at each election—it has risen to the present figure from 189 at 
the first election to 277 at the second, 280 at the third and 348 at the fourth, 

The Supreme Soviet at present comprises representatives of 61 nationa- 
lities. 

The ordinary sessions of the Supreme Soviet are convened by the Presidium 
at least twice a year. Extraordinary sessions are convened by the Presidium 
at its discretion or on the demand of one of the Union republics. 

Sessions of the two chambers begin and terminate simultaneously, in accord- 
ance with the principle of equality between them. 

The sittings of the Supreme Soviet are open to the public, and communiqués 
and verbatim reports are issued for the public in the languages of the 15 Union 
republics. 

The sessions of the Supreme Soviet are short: they last two weeks at most. 
The members receive no emoluments, and continue to serve as members of 
their profession and receive the corresponding salaries. However, they are 
entitled to a monthly allowance of 100 roubles (1961 rate) and to a per diem 
subsistence allowance of 15 roubles during the sessions of the Supreme Soviet 
and of the committees to which they belong. Furthermore, they are entitled to 
free travel by rail and boat. 

The members of the Soviet of the Union and of the Soviet of Nationalities 
have uniform rights. Every member is entitled to initiate legislation, take part 
in discussion and pass laws and other legislative measures. Members are en- 
titled to put questions to the government and to the ministers of the USSR either 
orally or in writing. The government or the ministers concerned are required 
to reply to these questions either orally or in writing within three days. 

No office or profession can serve as a bar to becoming a deputy and carrying 
out the parliamentary mandate. A deputy who is appointed minister retains 
his parliamentary mandate. 

A special feature of the Soviet parliamentary system is the permanent link 
between the deputy and his electors, and his accountability to them. Article 142 
of the Constitution stipulates that every deputy has the duty of reporting to 
his electors on his work and on that of the Supreme Soviet. 

The deputies actively concern themselves with the affairs of their constit- 
uency, keep in constant touch with their electors, and correspond and discuss 
matters with them at regular intervals. State and public institutions, under- 
takings, organizations and officials are required to answer letters received 
from deputies and, within their sphere of competence, to meet their legitimate 
requests and representations. Every deputy is entitled, in the exercise of his 
functions, to obtain information on the work of State institutions, industrial, 
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agricultural and transport undertakings, educational establishments and 
cultural institutions. 

The members of the Supreme Soviet have parliamentary immunity. They 
may not be prosecuted or arrested without the consent of the Supreme Soviet, 
or, when the latter is not in session, without the consent of its Presidium. 

One of the features of Soviet Socialist democracy is the right to recall dep- 
uties. This right is the expression of the sovereignty of the workers and is the 
guarantee of the deputies’ responsibility towards their electors. If a member of 
the Supreme Soviet proves unworthy of the trust placed in him by his electors, 
or behaves in a manner incompatible with the dignity of his office, he may be 
recalled at any time by a majority decision of the electors in his constituency. 

The right to request the recall of a deputy rests with public organizations, 
societies of the working people, general assemblies of workers and employees in 
undertakings and institutions, of peasants on collective farms and in villages, 
and of soldiers in army units. The public organizations requesting the recall 
of a deputy inform him of their decision and give their reasons. The deputy 
has the right to justify his conduct, either orally or in writing, before the public 
organizations or societies of the working people requesting his recall. 

Requests for the recall of a deputy are sent by the public organizations or 
societies of the working people to the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR for examination. The latter, if it finds that they conform to the provi- 
sions of the law, gives instructions for a vote to be taken in the constituency 
concerned. A member of the Supreme Soviet is considered to have been 
recalled if a majority of the electors so vote accordingly. The procedure for the 
recall of a deputy is laid down in a special law. A deputy may also resign of 
his own accord. 

Each chamber appoints standing committees to assist it in its work. At 
present, each chamber has committees for legislative, budgetary and foreign 
affairs. There is also a Credentials Committee which verifies the credentials of 

members elected at general elections or by-elections. The committees are 
elected at the first session of the Supreme Soviet for its full term of office. 

The chambers decide on the size of the committees for each term of office. 
At present, the Legislative Committee has 31 members, the Budget Committee 
39, the Foreign Affairs Committee 23 and the Credentials Committee 21. The 
Economic Committee of the Soviet of Nationalities has 31 (two for each Union 
republic, plus the chairman). 

The standing committees play an important part, since the sessions of the 
Supreme Soviet are of short duration. However, they do not and cannot replace 
the chambers: they carry out the preliminary functions of preparing drafts 
or reports for the latter. 

The activities of the Legislative Committees of the two chambers may be 
taken as an example. They are responsible for carrying out a preliminary 
examination of bills submitted to the Supreme Soviet for approval (excluding 
those coming within the purview of the other standing committees) and for sub- 
mitting reports on them to the chambers. They also draft bills on their own 
initiative or at the request of the chambers. For the purpose of examining and 
drafting bills, they set up subcommittees in which the members are assisted by 
technicians and scientists, and by representatives of the ministries, services, 
institutions and public organizations concerned. The reports and drafts 
prepared by the sub-committees are forwarded to members of the Legislative 
Committees who work in the individual republics. They are thus able, before 
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the committees meet, to consult locally with the competent authorities and give 
fuller expression, in the proposed legislative measures, to the interests, traditions 
and special characteristics of the particular republic or district of the great 
multi-national country that constitutes the USSR. 

During the preparation or preliminary examination of bills, the committees 
have the right to hear ministers or heads of departments of the Union and of 
the republics concerned, or consult members of the staffs of State institutions 
or scientific and public organizations. 

In accordance with established practice in the USSR, many bills—espe- 
cially those which affect the interests of broad sections of the population—are 
submitted for public discussion. They are published in the central and local 
press and discussed for several months in newspapers and periodicals, and at 
meetings of workers and employees in undertakings and institutions, and of 
peasants on collective farms and in the villages. 

The proposals made by citizens as the outcome of these discussions are 
transmitted to the Legislative Committees of both chambers, which consider 
them. As an instance, the committees received some 13,000 proposals and 
amendments in connexion with the Pensions Bill. Some of them, of course, 
coincided. The Legislative Committees revised the initial draft in consequence, 
and increased the sum allocated for pension payments by 500 million roubles a 
ear. 

Other bills publicly discussed have included those relating to the improve- 
ment of the administrative organization of industry and construction, the 
development of the collective farm system, the strengthening of the links 
between school and life and the development of the national education system 
in the USSR, the basic principles of criminal law and procedure, the basic 
principles of the judicial legislation and the basic principles of labour legislation. 

The public discussion of the Bill on Improving the Administrative Organi- 
zation of Industry and Construction (March-May 1957) gave rise to more than 
500,000 meetings (attended by over 40 million people) in industrial undertak- 
ings, on construction sites, at scientific and State institutions and educational 
establishments, in military units and on collective and State farms, and nearly 
2.5 million people made comments and proposals on the subject. 

In this way, the Supreme Soviet, by basing itself on the collective experience 
and opinion of the masses, gives fuller expression in its laws to the interests and 
will of the people. 

Furthermore, the Supreme Soviet and its members pay the greatest attention 
to international questions and the foreign policy of the Soviet State, and 
regularly examine the government’s foreign policy reports. Its decisions are 
directed towards ensuring peaceful co-existence between States having dif- 
ferent social systems, general and complete disarmament with effective inter- 
national control, the liquidation of the ‘cold war’, and friendship and co- 
operation between all peoples. 

An important factor in furthering friendly relations and co-operation 
between nations is the establishment of contacts between parliaments and 
parliamentarians. In line with this principle, the Supreme Soviet adopted 
a Declaration in February 1955, expressing its approval of any measures that 
might be taken by parliaments in other countries to promote peace between 
nations, and urging direct contacts between parliaments, including the 
exchange of parliamentary delegations to address parliaments in the host 
countries. 
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The Declaration was very favourably received in almost every country, 
as could have been expected, for such contacts help to promote mutual 
knowledge, and that in turn leads to better understanding. Exchange visits 
provide a better insight into the aims, problems and policy of the respective 
countries, and the general result is to promote international friendship. 

The Declaration has proved very effective. Since its adoption, 45 foreign 
countries have sent delegations to the USSR, while delegations sent by the 
Supreme Soviet have been received in 31 countries. In 1960 alone, the Supreme 
Soviet and the USSR parliamentary group received parliamentary delegations 
from Austria, Bolivia, Chile, Costa Rica, France, Italy, Ghana, Mexico, 
Nepal, Peru and the United Kingdom. The foreign parliamentarians met 
Soviet citizens in undertakings and on construction sites, on collective and 
State farms, and at educational establishments and scientific institutions. 
They had conversations with official personalities and with deputies belonging 
to the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, the Supreme Soviets of the Union repu- 
blics and the local Soviets, and were able to see for themselves that the peoples 
of the Soviet Union were engaged in peaceful and creative occupations and 
unanimously supported their government’s foreign policy for peace. 

The exchange of parliamentary delegations is but one of the methods 
employed by the USSR to promote understanding between nations, reduce 
tensions, end the ‘cold war’ and consolidate universal peace. 


In 1955, the USSR parliamentary group was admitted to membership of 


the Inter-Parliamentary Union, and members of the Supreme Soviet have 
since taken an active part in the work of all the organs of that international 
body, and in the meetings of its committees of investigation and of its council 
and annual conferences prompted by the desire to take every opportunity 
to strengthen peace by rallying all peace-loving nations and promoting their 
action and organization. 

On the proposal of the USSR parliamentary group, a number of items have 
been included in the agenda of the Inter-Parliamentary Union Council 
sessions and annual conferences such as disarmament, cessation of nuclear 
weapon tests, ban on war propaganda, denunciation of colonialism and racial 
discrimination, removal of obstacles in the way of international trade, etc. 
By raising these topical questions, seriously seeking a solution and doing their 
utmost to co-operate with the representatives of parliamentary groups from 
other countries, the Soviet representatives have played a considerable part in 
stimulating the organization’s work. 

In January 1960, the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, without waiting for 
agreement on disarmament at the international level, decided to reduce the 
country’s armed forces by one-third, i.e., by 1.2 million men. Appealing once 
more to parliaments and governments of all countries of the world, it invited 
them to respond to the Soviet Union’s peaceful initiative and take historic 
steps towards reducing existing armed forces, relieving the people of all nations 
of the burden of armaments, freeing mankind from the threat of war and 
ensuring world peace. 

As stated, foreign policy bulks large in the work of the Supreme Soviet, 
and in one way or another is examined at every one of its sessions. 

The Soviet parliament will continue to fight unsparingly and steadfastly for 
the cause of peace, so dear to the peoples of its country and to all progressive 
mankind. 
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B. NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


THE INTERNATIONAL COLLABORATION 
OF PARLIAMENTS 


ANDRE DE BLONAY 


In September 1961, the fiftieth conference of the Inter-Parliamentary Union 
was held in Brussels. 

Once again, the representatives of legislative assemblies throughout the 
world gathered together to compare their views on the major problems 
affecting the nations today. From their discussions emerged, in the form 
of resolutions, certain agreed statements of views which may, without exagger- 
ation, be said to give a faithful reflection of present-day parliamentary opinion 
in all five continents. 

This anniversary affords an opportunity of looking back to find out how a 
movement, which originated in Western Europe on the individual initiative 
of a handful of politicians, has managed, through a period of such turmoil, 
not only to surmount all the inevitable difficulties, but also gradually to gather 
strength and acquire truly world-wide scope. 

It should be pointed out, in this connexion, that the Inter-Parliamentary 
Union is now the oldest of the international institutions working in the political 
sphere. In fact, it was behind the movement that led to the establishment 
first of the League of Nations and then of the United Nations. 

It was in the second half of the nineteenth century that the idea first took 
shape of asking members of the various parliaments to work together for the 
promotion of peace and closer ties among the peoples. 

Foreign affairs and diplomacy had generally, until then, been the prerogative 
of kings, princes and governments. As their authority grew stronger, the repre- 
sentatives of the people were, from then on, to try to wrest from the previous 
holders a monopoly to which, following a long-established tradition, even 
those who believed in democracy still clung. 

In Austria, Robert von Walterskirchen, a member of the Reichsrat, and 
later, in Spain, Senator Don Arturo Marcoartu, advocated the establishment. 
of contacts between members of the various European parliamentary bodies, 
and their ideas gradually gained ground in pacificist circles which were already 
pinning their hopes on disarmament and the settlement of disputes between 
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States by means of arbitration, for the ultimate purpose of abolishing war. 

But not until a meeting was convened in Paris on 31 October 1888 by two 
pioneers of inter-parliamentary action, William Randal Cremer, a member 
of the House of Commons, and Frédéric Passy, a member of the French 
Chamber of Deputies, were these aspirations given practical shape, by 7 Brit- 
ish and 25 French members of parliament. 

The following year, on 29 and 30 June 1889, the First Inter-Parliamentary 
Conference proper was held in Paris and was attended by 95 members of 
parliament, representing France, Great Britain, Belgium, Denmark, Spain, 
the United States of America, Hungary, Italy and Liberia. 

‘As there is a growing tendency for the conduct of governments to be merely 
a reflection of the ideas and sentiments expressed by the body of citizens, it 
is the responsibility of the electors to make such choices as to direct their 
countries’ policies along the lines of justice, law and brotherhood among the 
peoples.’ This principle, formally set forth in the first resolution approved 
by the conference, was to serve as the basis for the inter-parliamentary colla- 
boration initiated at this gathering. 

Another point worth noting is that, as the same meeting, a French deputy, 
Jules Gaillard, put forward a resolution calling upon the delegates present 
to support, in their respective assemblies, a motion in favour of simultaneous, 
proportional disarmament. 

Although the principle of periodic conference was accepted at that early 
stage, five years were to elapse before any formal organization was set on 
foot, with statutes and a permanent administrative body. In 1892, in Berne, 
the conference decided to set up a central body known as the Inter-Parliamen- 
tary Bureau for International Arbitration and, in 1894, the fifth plenary 
session, held at The Hague, adopted the Statutes of the new institution. 

The work of organizing the Inter-Parliamentary Union, the National 
Parliamentary Groups forming its membership, and its international secre- 
tariat was thus completed. The foundations were laid for a movement which 
has grown steadily ever since, adapting itself to changing circumstances and 
gradually extending its influence to different parts of the world, as new 
countries have come to adopt the representative system. 

The first object of the Union was the development of international arbitra- 
tion, but, as the years passed, this field of action was broadened, for it was 
soon realized that the problems of peace were indivisible. To safeguard peace, 
it is not enough to consolidate the legal bases on which international relations 
rest. Economic, social and ideological factors are, in many cases, at the root 
of the tensions between States. They were taken into consideration by the 
Union, whose studies and discussions, particularly after the first world war, 
were extended to cover these various fields. 

Under its Statutes, the Union has a twofold task today. In the first place, 
it is required to take decisions ‘on all international problems whose solution 
can be promoted by parliamentary means’. But it also works ‘for the streng- 
thening of democratic institutions’ and makes ‘suggestions for the development 
of parliamentary institutions, with a view to improving the working of those 
institutions and increasing their prestige’. 

In the first of the fields defined above, the Union is working on lines parallel 
to the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies set up immediately after 
the second world war. 

In both quarters the same problems are brought up—disarmament, inter- 
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national economic relations, assistance to the underdeveloped countries, human 
rights, freedom of cultural exchanges, the ending of colonialism. All these 
subjects appear, year by year, on the agenda of the intergovernmental assem- 
blies and are also dealt with by the Union. 

Yet there cannot be said to be any real overlapping, for the inter-parlia- 
mentary meetings are very different in character from those attended by 
delegates of governments who are obliged to follow the formal instructions 
given to them. 

The members of the Union come to their conferences without being bound 
by any orders. Their discussions take place in a genuinely free atmosphere. 
Whatever their nationality, the delegates’ relations with one another are 
usually marked by mutual trust and respect. This fact helps to tone down any 
clashes of ideas or any conflicts of interests. 

Furthermore, the frequent inflexibility of the attitudes adopted by govern- 
ments is lessened by the voting procedure provided for in the Statutes. The 
number of votes which can be cast by delegations to the Inter-Parliamentary 
Conferences varies from one country to another, being weighted to take 
account mainly of the size of the population. Moreover, each delegate votes 
individually according to his personal convictions. It thus frequently happens 
that members of the same delegation vote differently, the spokesmen of the 
opposition adopting a different stand from those of the party in power. This 
explains how it is that the recommendations embodied in the Union’s reso- 
lutions on any particular problem occasionally go further than the views 
upheld by governments at the United Nations. 

It is, incidentally, when it is doing pioneering work in a spirit of progressive 
internationalism that the Union most truly follows the tradition set by its 
founders, who were high-minded idealists who planned it as a vanguard 
movement dedicated to the cause of peace. 

It seems appropriate here to point out that the Statutes specify the action 
to be taken on resolutions adopted by the Inter-Parliamentary Conferences. 
It is the responsibility of the National Groups to bring them to the attention 
of their respective parliaments and governments and to use every means at 
their disposal to further the recommendations put forward by common 
agreement. 

It is therefore safe to claim that, although it does not directly affect the 
course of political events, the Union exerts an indirect constructive influence, 
the importance of which is today freely recognized in many countries. 

The second field on which the Union brings its efforts to bear—parliamen- 
tary problems—is its own special province. As a body representing legislative 
assemblies the world over, it has here a task to perform that cannot be dis- 
charged by any other institution. And its work is carried on in close liaison 
with that of the Association of Secretaries-General of Parliaments, which 
works under its auspices and consists of the leading experts on legislative 
procedure. 

Since its establishment in 1938, this organization has been preparing well 
documented reports on various questions of parliamentary law, including 
the extent of control over the executive, the organization of parliamentary 
work, parliamentary questions and similar procedures, the role of committees, 
and the powers of the president. 

The information thus assembled has undoubtedly been of the greatest value, 
particularly to those who, in many new States, are endeavouring to adapt to 
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the conditions obtaining in their own countries the principles and techniques 
of representative democracy. 

In addition, a survey conducted a few years ago by the Association of 
Secretaries-General of Parliaments led to the publication of a most interesting 
work on parliamentary procedure in Europe. This work supplements what 
is being done by the Union itself, which is naturally more coloured by the 
special political interests of its members. 

At the Inter-Parliamentary Conferences, which are held in different countries 
and continents, the Union nearly always takes up one subject relating to the 
operation of parliaments. For instance, resolutions were adopted in London, 
in 1957, on the influence of and control by parliament over the governnient; 
in Rio de Janeiro, in 1958, on the development of representative assemblies 
in non-self-governing territories; in Warsaw, in 1959, on the role of parliament 
in protecting the rights of the individual, and in Tokyo, in 1960, on the future 
of parliamentary democracy in Asia. 

This year will see the conclusion of a large-scale international inquiry 
into the different types of parliament existing in the world, which has been 
in progress since 1957. The aim of this inquiry was to afford an opportunity 
for a comparative study of the methods and procedures peculiar to parlia- 
mentary institutions, in different countries and political systems, 

In view of the Union’s present membership, which includes representatives 
of widely dissimilar assemblies, ranging from the United States Congress to 
the Supreme Soviet of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, from the 
Spanish Cortes to the British House of Commons, there could naturally be 
no question of making propaganda for any particular form of parliamentary 
system or of presenting as a model the institutions existing in any one country. 
On the contrary, the aim was to assemble and analyse, in a completely objective 
spirit, information that would show how the machinery of parliamentary life 
actually works in practice in the several States. 

This inquiry was conducted under the guidance of an international commiss- 
ion made up of representatives of the main ideological and political trends. 
A questionnaire was sent to all the Union’s National Groups, and the replies 
received from 41 countries were fiist condensed—a difficult operation—and 
then used for the compilation of the comparative study which is shortly to be 
issued in Paris, by the Presses Universitaires de France. 

Owing to the constant fluctuations of political life, a document of this type 
cannot, it will be appreciated, be completely up to date at the time of publi- 
cation. For it would be impossible, without invalidating the comparisons 
which form the backbone of the work, to alter data relating to a particular 
country to take account of constitutional changes that have taken place there. 
For this reason, it was decided that the study should relate to parliamentary 
institutions as at 1 January 1957. This means that, from the day of publication, 
the work in question will be a record of the past. The technique of international 
surveys takes a long time. It necessitates endless precautions—psychological 
and political—and the final result therefore cannot be entirely up to date. 

Although they do not always call for such detailed research, the questions 
submitted to the plenary conference are always most carefully prepared. A 
few months before each session, the subject selected is first considered by one 
of the standing study committees, whose meetings may be attended by repre- 
sentatives of all National Groups. On the conclusion of these exchanges of 
views, a draft resolution is drawn up, a rapporteur is appointed, preliminary 
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documentation is sent to the National Groups, and the discussions that 
eventually lead to the adoption of a resolution setting forth the wishes and 
recommendations of the world community of parliaments are therefore based 
on a full knowledge of the facts. 

This survey of the aims and working methods of the Union would be 
incomplete without some further particulars regarding its structure. The 
Union’s main bodies at present are the Inter-Parliamentary Conference, 
meeting every year; the Inter-Parliamentary Council, the governing body, 
on which each National Group is represented by two delegates; the Executive 
Committee, the administrative body, consisting of 11 members, 10 of whom 
are elected by the Conference, while the President of the Council is an ex 
officio member; and, lastly, the Inter-Parliamentary Bureau, with its head- 
quarters in Geneva, serving as the international secretariat. 

According to the Statutes, the members of the Union are ‘National Groups 
established in parliaments operating as such in the territory whose population 
they represent in a State recognized as a subject of international law’. However, 
the interpretation of this article has given rise to lively discussions, partic- 
ularly when applications for admission have been made by the parliaments 
of divided States, such as Viet-Nam and Korea. 

The list of countries associated in inter-parliamentary work is as follows: 
Albania, Argentina, Australia, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Bulgaria, Burma, 
Canada, Ceylon, Chile, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Finland, France, Federal 
Republic of Germany, Ghana, Greece, Haiti, Hungary, Iceland, India, 
Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Ireland, Israel, Italy, Japan, Laos, Lebanon, Liberia, 
Libya, Luxembourg, Monaco, Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Pakistan, 
Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Philippines, Poland, Rumania, Spain, Sudan, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Thailand, Tunisia, Turkey, Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, United Arab Republic, United Kingdom, United States of Amer- 
ica, Venezuela, Republic of Viet-Nam, and Yugoslavia. 

This organization, which provides a link between the parliaments of the 
main countries in the world across frontiers, naturally maintains relations with 
the international agencies set up by the will of the States and their govern- 
ments. Co-ordination of the work being done at these two levels—the legislative 
and the executive—cannot but serve the cause of peace. 

This is particularly true so far as the United Nations is concerned. The 
Union has category A consultative status, with the Economic and Social 
Council. Its customary spring session was held, in 1961, at the Palais des 
Nations in Geneva. On that occasion, the proceedings of its Standing Study 
Committees and of its governing bodies were followed by a large delegation 
from the United Nations, led by Mr. G. P. Arkadiev, Under-Secretary 
for Political and Security Council Affairs. 

Regular co-operation is also maintained with the leading Specialized 
Agencies—the International Labour Organisation, the World Health Organ- 
ization, and, more particularly, Unesco. 

On several occasions, those in charge of one or other of these Agencies 
have found the Union helpful in making their work better known in parlia- 
mentary circles in the different countries and in securing ratification of an 
agreement or a vote of funds. So far as Unesco is concerned, the Union’s 
forty-third conference, held in Vienna in 1954, invited all States to accede 
to the Universal Copyright Convention. Previously, in 1949, a resolution 
had been adopted by the Inter-Parliamentary Council, recommending that 
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governments ratify another international instrument whose importance 
had been recognized—the Agreement for Facilitating the International 
Circulation of Visual and Auditory Materials of an Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Character. 

The hazards of political life naturally affect the scope of participation in 
the Union’s work. For various reasons, some parliaments may at times suffer 
eclipse, so that the seat of their delegation remains empty. But experience 
has shown that the concept of the democratic legitimacy of power is today 
so deeply rooted in men’s minds that, sooner or later, representative assemblies 
come back to life, even in countries in which the parliamentary system seemed 
to have fallen into permanent disrepute. 

That is probably one of the reasons why the Inter-Parliamentary Union 
has weathered all the storms of this first half of the twentieth century. Empires 
have collapsed, dictatorial regimes have been overwhelmed by catastrophe, 
but the idea of ‘government of the people by the people for the people’ has 
not been attacked. 

Admittedly, parliamentary institutions have in many cases been obliged to 
alter their methods to take account of the changing conditions of life in a 
modern State. But no doctrine has yet been put forward which can for any 
length of time supplant that of the representation of the people as supplying 
the necessary basis for and control over the governmental power. 

By its very nature, the Inter-Parliamentary Union inevitably feels the 
impact of constitutional developments in the various parts of the world. 
It has had its ups and downs, moments of swift development and periods of 
crisis. For all the frailty of its legal structure, which is based on the voluntary 
support of National Groups and not backed up by any governmental agree- 
ment, and the scantiness of the material resources at its disposal, it never- 
theless represents a very real moral force in the world today. For it embodies 
a democratic ideal which, in one form or another, is cherished by all human 
beings, under whatever form of government they live. 
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THE INTER-PARLIAMENTARY ASSOCIATION 
FOR TOURISM (AIDT) 


J. Leuccer 


Side by side with the Inter-Parliamentary Union, which was set up in 1889, 
well before the first world war, and today includes more than 50 national 
groups, there exists an Inter-Parliamentary Association for Tourism (AIDT), 
founded in 1949 through the efforts of some Italian deputies. Its original 
purpose was to concern itself not so much with practical problems of organiza- 
tion or even with the technical aspects of tourism as with the advancement of 
international understanding and peace among the peoples by means of tourism. 

At the moment AIDT is going through a difficult period of growth—as 
have nearly all the great organizations and agencies, which have, in fact, 
suffered similar growing pains for years or even decades. It numbers among 
its founders one of the ‘great presidents’ of the Inter-Parliamentary Union, 
Count Henry Carton de Wiart. From the outset the majority of the members 
of the AIDT have been, and still are, convinced that, even were it to set 
up an eighth standing committee dealing specifically with tourism, the Inter- 
Parliamentary Union, whose activities extend throughout the entire world 
and to all fields, would not be able to give sufficient attention to touristic 
matters. In view of the many and varied problems raised by the rapid growth 
of tourism, which demand constant attention and prompt solutions, there 
was no alternative but to forgo the organizational and financial advantages 
that pure and simple affiliation to the Inter-Parliamentary Union would 
have brought. Like the Union itself, AIDT fosters permanent contacts between 
members of the different national parliamentary groups and promotes joint 
campaigns in favour of peaceful collaboration between nations. The purpose 
for which it exists is, in fact, ‘to study and execute, in the international field 
as well as within member countries, all measures likely to secure the develop- 
ment of international tourism, with special reference to parliamentary action’. 

In the first flush of enthusiasm, AIDT was probably over-optimistic in 
organizing long and expensive conferences and in publishing voluminous, 
though interesting, reports. After 1955, however, it came round to a sounder 
conception of its role, and this marked the beginning of new progress. Of the 
original 13 national groups, only those of Belgium, France, Luxembourg, 
and Switzerland survived the crisis. Whether certain other European national 
groups are members of the association or not is still not quite clear. Recently, 
the parliamentary groups of Argentina, Brazil, and Haiti have come to swell 
the ranks of AIDT. 

In view of the difficulty experienced in some countries in setting up special 
parliamentary groups concerned with tourism, the statutes are now being 
revised in the light of past experience. The idea is that membership should 
be open not only to national groups, but also to individual members of parlia- 
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ment. Furthermore, AIDT will confine its activities more strictly than in 
the past to the problems which can or should be dealt with by parliamentary 
action. It will thus be called upon to collaborate ever more actively with 
existing international organizations and agencies so that the results may be 
of benefit to all. There is no lack of work for it to do. 

At the beginning, one of the items in the AIDT programme was the problem 
of the liberalization of international tourism, i.e., the relaxation of the system 
of passports and customs’ formalities and the removal of currency restric- 
tions. Without the understanding and approval of national parliaments, 
this liberalization of international traffic, which is now so far advanced, at 
least in Western Europe, would not have been possible. AIDT can also pride 
itself on being probably the first international organization to raise the 
problem of social tourism, which it did at the Innsbruck Congress in 1952, 
to which over a dozen recommendations, based on an international survey, 
were submitted. Among other questions dealt with, mention may be made 
of regulations concerning road travel in Europe, the exchange of staff working 
in the field of tourism, the protection of sites and monuments, the campaign 
against noise, the regulating of camping and student travel. 

If, on this basis, it is alleged, as it has been and still is, that AIDT is dealing 
with questions that are matters for the executive, the very nature of the rela- 
tions between the legislative and the executive has to be considered. Public 
opinion in the free democracies complains incessantly of the encroachment 
of the civil service, of experts and technocrats, upon every field of public 
activity. The press and the world of university teaching would like to see 
the position of parliaments, which can no longer devote the necessary time 
to the problems they have to study, strengthened; especially since the work 
of the international agencies, which 1s fully comprehensible only to the initiated, 
has now become to a certain extent independent. 

It is somewhat difficult to understand, indeed, why certain parliamentary 
circles should be trying to shift responsibility and work to the executive, when 
parliamentary groups propose to devote more attention to the special problems 
which interest them. It is too easily forgotten that all the international organiza- 
tions and institutions already dealing with questions of tourism are bodies 
protecting special interests or intergovernmental bodies to which civil servants 
and government experts are delegated. We have in mind, among the former, 
the International Union of Railways (UIC), the International Air Transport 
Association (IATA), the International Touring Alliance (AIT) and, among 
the latter, the Inland Transport Committee of the United Nations Economic 
Commission for Europe and the Tourism Committee of the OECD (which 
is to take the place of OEEC). Between these two groups of organizations, 
one purely private, and the other governmental, stands the International 
Union of Official Travel Organizations (IUOTO), which was not set up by 
State action but whose membership consists of State or semi-State institutions. 
Finally, mention must be made of the most recently established intergovern- 
mental organization, the European Conference of Ministers of ‘Transport. 
It would be incongruous if the representatives of the very legislative powers 
which wish to form their own ideas on the international position and trends 
had no organization through which they could exchange views, obtain factual 
information and give scope to their own initiative. Thanks to AIDT, this gap 
has been filled. 

Are not these national parliamentary groups a type of pressure group or 
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lobby within a parliament, it may be asked, and, in consequence, is not 
AIDT an assembly of such pressure groups liable to institutionalize trends 
and ideas which are undesirable from the standpoint of law and State policy? 
Such a question has every justification in modern ‘pluralistic’ democracies. 
Even if the parliamentary tourist travel groups were of this sort, however, 
fears would be justified only if they were able to unduly influence govern- 
mental decisions. But this is not so, because, for one thing, these groups have 
not the necessary power and, for another, they must defend their interests 
publicly. Moreover, only a tiny minority of the members of parliamentary 
tourist travel groups—at least among those known to us—really represent 
interests or act on behalf of large tourist undertakings or associations. Most of 
them are magistrates, mayors, or members of the liberal professions who see 
more in the problems of tourism than a question of concern only to a given 
branch of the economy or a generation of extravagant young people. AIDT 
is therefore in no way the supra-national personification of the lobby, but 
rather a semi-official organization—or, at least, in process of becoming one. 

At the general assembly of AIDT, held on 20-21 January 1961, in Geneva, 
the tasks to which the Association should devote itself became clear. The 
President of IUOTO, Mr. Modeste Farolan, the Philippine Ambassador, 
spoke of the great interest of the non-European countries, and particularly 
the ‘new States’ in AIDT, as those countries are at the moment building 
up their own tourist legislation. He invited AIDT to expand its activities, 
with the object of solving the major world problems arising in connexion 
with tourist travel. 

During the past twelve years, AIDT has had its share of disappointments 
in the course of making its first experiments. Today the time of trial and error 
seems to be over. The Association is more than ever convinced that it serves 
a useful purpose. In a period when, year after year, millions travel from 
country to country, from continent to continent, tourism should do more 
than it has been doing so far to promote understanding among the peoples 
and to eliminate national prejudices. This work might be assisted by giving 
travel guides a special training and by providing appropriate informative 
literature, and by encouraging tourist travel among young people. 
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I. GURRENT STUDIES 
AND RESEARCH CENTRES 


PREJUDICE AMONG YOUTH 
Gauting, 27 February to 3 March 1961 


GitpA MARA 


The followinz article is based on the report of a meeting of experts on ‘The 
Prevention of Prejudice’, which was held at the Unesco Youth Institute in 
Gauting near Munich (Federal Republic of Germany) from 27 February 
to 3 March 1961. A small group of social scientists and educators from Western 
and Eastern European countries and from the United States of America took 
part in this meeting. 

Two years previously, in July 1959, a study seminar on ‘Youth Education in 
Intergroup Relations’ had been held at the Youth Institute. It was inevitable 
that, in the study of this subject, particular attention should have been given 
to prejudice, the primary problem in intergroup relations. The meeting of 
experts reported on here was therefore designed as a follow-up to that 
seminar. 

However, in the time which had elapsed since the seminar, alarming events 
had occurred in many countries which gave even greater significance to the 
present meeting. In 1959 and 1960 a wave of anti-Semitism had swept over 
the world. Previously, there had been much optimism about harmonious 
relations between various national, ethnic and racial groups. Now the world 
was again abruptly faced with the undeniable existence of very violent and 
widespread prejudices. 

The 1960 General Conference of Unesco passed a resolution to the effect 
that in 1961 and 1962 Unesco should carry out inquiries in different countries 
concerning the attitudes of youth towards the problem of intergroup relations, 
with the aim of ‘shedding light on the underlying causes of recently observed 
race prejudice in certain youth groups’. 

Unesco asked the Youth Institute in Gauting to take the opportunity pro- 
vided by the present meeting on prejudice to submit concrete recommenda- 
tions and plans for research which Unesco could carry out in 1961 and 1962. 

The mecting in Gauting was not to be limited either to anti-Semitism or 
to racial prejudice alone. The fact that its subject was broader and that the 
whole problem of prejudice was to be treated was considered to be a distinct 
advantage. 

The five days of lively discussion and exchange of opinion were made parti- 
cularly interesting by the fact that the professional backgrounds of the partici- 
pants were very different. At the last session of the meeting a programme of 
action was submitted to Unesco. The main part of this programme consists 
of a research project on prejudice among youth to be carried out by Unesco 
in 1961 and 1962. At the end of 1962 Unesco, in co-operation with the Youth 
Institute, will organize a seminar to consider the results of this research and 
its pedagogical implications. The findings of this seminar will be used to guide 
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youth work concerned with the question of prejudice and intergroup relations 
in and out of school. 


It was by no means easy to arrive at an agreement regarding the content and 
form of the submitted research project. The whole problem of prejudice had 
to be taken up in relation to the diverging opinions of the participants. 

Among the questions around which the discussions centred were the 
following. If prejudice is not innate, what are its carriers? How does the trans- 
mission of prejudice take place? Is the process actually a formation of concepts 
or only the development of emotional attitudes in the family? Where in the 
social context in which the child finds himself is prejudice taught or prac- 
tised? What are the effects of different social agencies on the child, and how 
much do the different effects depend upon the age of the child? Do we really 
know which influences are stronger at particular ages? What happens if the 
various forces which influence the child reinforce each other and what happens 
when they run counter to each other? 

Research in the area of prejudice started when the social sciences formulated 
the thesis that prejudice was not rooted in innate differences between races 
and groups and that children showed antipathy only under the influence of 
the family and the environment. In the earlier stages of prejudice research 
the major stress was laid on the study of the formation of the personality of 
the child, and especially of that particular type of personality which seemed 
to bear a marked pre-disposition to become prejudiced. 

The theory was developed that prejudice is formed early, when the child 
still has a strong emotional relationship with his parents, and that such rela- 
tionships crystallize the character structure in which prejudice is embedded. 
As research in this field went on, however, increasing attention was given to 
the many outside factors that constitute the world into which the child grows. 
It was not denied that the character traits of the child were important, but 
more attention was given to the larger culture which forms the child’s envi- 
ronment. 

What is this larger culture? It consists of a number of factors, including 
peer group, school, church, etc. But do we know which are the more powerful 
influences, and at which age is one influence more powerful than another? 
What is the impact of social class, occupational groups, etc., on the question 
of prejudice? All these questions were raised and many of them retained their 
interrogation mark even at the end of the meeting. 

A danger often pointed out is that we may fall into the habit of regarding 
the provisional results of research not as points for further discussion but as 
ultimate truth. But another danger exists too, namely that when it becomes 
clear how few reliable data on these questions are available, there is a tempta- 
tion to say: ‘We know too little, let us go back to our studies in the laboratory.’ 
Being aware of all this, the participants of the meeting asked themselves the 
fundamental question of where they wanted research to lead them. Pure 
research is not enough, for in our world today there are too many problems 
which call for action, and the help of research as a guide to such action is 
desperately needed. Although this opinion was shared by all, there was still 
by no means general agreement not only as to what the most desirable aims of 
research should be but also as to which aims could be regarded as attainable. 
Should the object be a restructuring of the personality or a modification of 
behaviour? While some of the participants stressed the importance of basic 
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personality studies, others were more inclined to give priority to investigations 
which experiment with the effect on the child’s behaviour of different kinds 
of treatment to which he may be subject—since what hurts people in prejudice 
is behaviour. This was the underlying basis of the controversy which recurred 
throughout the meeting. While it would be too daring to affirm that at the 
end a common opinion was reached, still a certain compromise was made by 
accepting the theory that there is not necessarily an antithesis between basic 
personality and behaviour and that permutations of the social scene may often 
have more than superficial effects on people. A tentative criterion for research 
could therefore be that one should attempt to concentrate on those areas 
where there are urgent human problems and where action can follow. 


When the psychological and the sociological aspects of prejudice were exam- 

ined, it once more became evident that it is practically impossible to keep 

these two aspects separate, owing to the interaction and interdependence 
between intrapsychic and extrapsychic occurrences. 

The problems of insecurity and of fear and the possible reactions to these 
factors were touched upon, as were those of frustration, the canalization of 
aggression, and the mechanisms of projection, displacement and ‘scapegoating’. 
It was pointed out that prejudice is a sign of immaturity. Prejudices can be 
regarded as limitations of the personality. They are negative stabilizing factors 
against fear. But it was also pointed out that the forces at work here may also 
be utilized fruitfully and thus broaden the individual’s image of the world. 

This led into the more specific sociological field. What groups become the 
objects of prejudice? Who are considered the ‘others’, the out-group? How do 
children become prejudiced? While there may be pre-dispositions, is not the 
culture the predominant influence? What causes prejudice to become embed- 
ded in a culture? The cultural aspects, the social factors, are extremely impor- 
tant in the development and maintenance of prejudice, for society comes into 
the picture by offering to those pre-disposed to prejudice groups with certain 
characteristics (racial, ethnic, socio-economic, etc.) to whom prejudices can 
be concretely attached. 

An attempt was made to arrive at some kind of structure of what had been 
said on the entangled aspects of the problem of prejudice. Six points were 
tentatively listed. 

1, Fundamental personality traits may be formed early in life but it is an open 
question whether they may or may not be modified by later events. 

2. However closed the personality structure of early life may be, and in spite 
of the fact that the susceptibility of different individuals to social influences 
varies considerably according to their personality structures, people are 
influenced to change their behaviour significantly at all ages. 

3. These influences tending towards change of behaviour work even where 
deep emotions are involved. 

4. The most important influence on the vast majority of people is the social 
norm, the accepted behaviour pattern of the groups of which they are 
members; conformity would appear to be a generic characteristic of 
behaviour. 

5. Social norms are effective in influencing behaviour in proportion to the 
extent to which sanctions (of reward and punishment) are attached to the 
norm, and to the extent to which they are exemplified in behaviour and 
not just in words. 
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6. The fact that we may have no ultimate guarantee that primary feelings 
can be changed is not a legitimate criticism of an action programme. 


Two of the educators present reported on some experiments in intergroup 
education conducted in nursery schools, international camps for young people, 
schools, etc. 

Nursery school education seems to be a very promising field. However, 
there too many unknowns exist, and the help of the social sciences is needed, 
It is, for instance, assumed by the nursery school that the impregnation of 
intergroup understanding given at an early age can have a deep preventive 
influence. But is not the atmosphere in the nursery school a kind of ‘hot- 
house’ atrnosphere, which the child will not encounter either outside it or 
later in life? If this is so, will its influence last? Is it at all possible to inculcate 
attitudes in isolation? This question is connected with the even more important 
one of how much ‘transfer effect’ there is when educational experiments are 
undertaken. 

Other basic questions were raised in connexion with the presentations of 
the practitioners. Are children adaptable to any situation; do they ‘go along’ 
in all cases? How do children who come from a favourable background behave 
in a prejudiced situation? Will they conform if the majority is prejudiced? 
Or, if the objective is to educate children who in certain respects are not 
adaptable, who, for instance, would resist a situation of prejudice, what 
training procedures should be employed? 

In the United States five main assumptions guide the work of organizations 
concerned with education and action programmes related to prejudice and 
discrimination, and attitude change. 

1, Substantial progress cannot be achieved if one has to concern oneself 

with the individual child, or teacher, or with an individual school. To 

change attitudes, ways of dealing with individuals on a mass basis must be 
found. 

Permanent change cannot be achieved at one age level. There must be a 

consistent basis, a continuum in the education process. 

It pays more to concentrate on the junior high school and high school level 

rather than on early age, because young people at this level are better 

able to absorb information, 

The most effective way to reach youth is through the school and the 

teacher. The first who must be reached are in fact the teachers. It is a 

necessary condition that teachers should stand for what they teach and not 

simply speak about things in an abstract manner. 

5. The cultural climate of a country has to be influenced. If the national 
climate is favourable, this will be reflected in the school. If there is conflict, 
this is harmful to the efforts of the school (if the school makes any effort at 
all). The school system largely depends on the general climate of the nation. 
It is a socializing agent which implants the existing norms of society. If 
prejudice is unfashionable and disapproved, the school and the teachers 
can act accordingly. If a standard or value system is set where good inter- 
group relations are expected, if not demanded, this makes a considerable 
difference. 


How is the role of research to be seen within this framework? Research can 
first of all ke used to point out a problem and have thus the function of a 
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springboard; it can be an instrument for creating change. It is, however, 
quite important to be keenly aware of the action consequences of research, 
and of the need to undertake action at the same time that research is sponsored. 

Research is also necessary to check what is already being done in the field 
of intergroup education. There is, for instance, a widespread tendency to 
assume that citizenship education courses—or many other efforts to promote 
understanding, such as international youth exchange, or teaching about 
international understanding in schools, or the direct approach to prejudice 
as examplified by the Brotherhood Weeks—are necessarily successful. But 
the real effects are seldom sufficiently controlled and measured. The evaluation 
of such programmes constitutes a central problem. 

This meeting was mainly concerned with understanding the development 
of prejudice in children and the socializing and educational procedures which 
develop a prejudiced character structure. Much valid work has already been 
done by research in this regard. However, what is perhaps even more impor- 
tant and more relevant for this kind of research is the understanding of the 
socialization process which leads to the development of that specific kind of 
character structure which, at a time when the social pressures are going in 
the other direction, will not conform but will stand up and defend inde- 
pendently held opinions. This is perhaps the most difficult task which remains 
to be solved. 

When dealing with action research on prejudice, attention must be called 
to the difference between the situation in the United States of America and in 
Europe. In the United States the problem of prejudice is primarily a problem 
concerning the ethnic minorities which are presert in the American setting. 
There exists there a sensitive indicator of democratic attitudes, namely whether 
those groups get along or not. In Europe this is not so easily visible, for ethnic 
minorities do not represent here a primary social problem in the same sense. 
Because of this the attitudes which would openly lead to prejudice and dis- 
criminating behaviour, if there were visible and easily identifiable targets at 
hand, may remain latent and be therefore more difficult to detect. In fact 
they are often ignored or even denied. Studies in this field may therefore 
also have the value of exposing problems and sensitizing people, perhaps 
making them aware that they are racists without knowing it. 

At this point the expression ‘racial prejudice’ has to be more closely exam- 
ined. ‘Racial’ prejudice or even ‘ethnic’ prejudice are in reality too narrow 
concepts to express what is meant. One could well imagine that in a not very 
distant future this whole field will not, at least not primarily, be concerned 
with prejudice against people of different skin colour—actually this is what the 
term ‘race’ essentially calls attention to—and not even with what is more 
broadly described as different ethnic origins. It may well be that it will more 
and more shift into the area of the co-existence of different social and political 
systems, and that many of the considerations which are employed today 
with clear-cut conviction about their justice and relevance to matters of 
ethnic and racial prejudice, will have an applicability also in these other 
spheres. The problem will be difficult enough without having to deai with 
false differences—for prejudice is mainly a response to false differences. One 
can already observe today, along with the real differences that exist between 
social systems in our world, the development of stereotypes comparable to 
those we have been dealing with here—implying differences which often taken 
on a quite fantastic character. 
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As was mentioned at the beginning of this article, the meeting worked out in 
detail certain concrete recommendations, the first of which concerns a cross- 
national survey on the nature and extent of prejudice, to be carried out in a 
number of European countries during 1961 and 1962. This survey should 
provide a ‘map of the world’ for the only sound basis for a programme of 
action is a realistic picture of the situation. It was conceived as the first phase 
of a larger project, the second phase of which would consist of a depth study, 
based on the results of the planned survey, which would provide important 
insights for further action and research. At the end of 1962 the results of the 
first phase of the study will be received by a small group of experts who will 
probably meet at Gauting and whose task will be to translate the results of 
the research into a vast programme of action and utilize them as guidance 
in policy decisions. 

Interest and available resources have dictated the following selection of 
countries in which the research will be started: Germany, France, Great 
Britain (and possibly Poland and the USA if the major cost of the investiga- 
tion in these countries could be borne by local agencies). 

It was agreed that the crucial target on which to focus the study should be 
those groups which would reflect most immediately the effects of the existing 
system of upbringing and education. The samples selected were adolescents 
and young adults from the age of 12 to 25. The young adults were chosen in 
consideration of the fact that it would be important to learn also about the 
characteristics of those who presumably would be the principal agents for 
communicating such prejudices as do exist, namely teachers and young 
parents. 

In order to permit direct comparison it was decided that anti-Semitism 
should be studied in each national setting. In addition, studies will be made in 
the countries concerned of a second minority which is singled out as an object 
of prejudice. 

This project, as we have said, is to be the first phase of an envisaged two- 
phase programme. The second phase would involve first of all an intensive 
study of various sub-groups identified by means of the survey. Pilot pro- 
grammes on small groups in more than one country could then be carried 
out to prove whether it is possible to change attitudes. 

In addition to the empirical research project described above, the meeting 
also proposed the establishment of a Clearing House, perhaps at the Unesco 
Youth Institute in Gauting, to collect information on European research 
projects related to all aspects of prejudice and to provide adequate means for 
the exchange of relevant information on an international basis. It should have 
the effect of co-ordinating and stimulating research on prejudice in Europe. 

The meeting finally strongly recommended that Unesco should continue 
to focus its attention on the problem of prejudice and that, particularly in its 
future programme, provision should be made for supporting further research 
projects and programmes of action based on the results of research. 
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THE STUDY GROUP FOR THE ECONOMICS 
OF EDUCATION 


University of London Institute of Education 


In recent years the study of the economics of education has developed in a number of 
countries. It is perhaps most advanced in the United States, where the Ford Founda- 
tion and the Carnegie Foundation have been responsible for establishing a number of 
programmes in universities and research centres tc investigate the relationship between 
education and economic growth, and the internal economies of the educational system 
itself. 

In Europe, with the assistance of a number of foundations, the Organization for 
Economic Co-operation and Development (formerly OEEC) has been responsible 
for convening the Study Group for the Economics of Education, with linked research 
organized in the Western European countries and in the United States. In the summer 
of 1960 the International Association of Universities was responsible for a meeting of 
economists and educators in Italy, whose report Some Economic Aspects of Educational 
Development in Europe has proved of considerable importance in developing discussion 
on these important matters. In 1961 the International Economic Association at its 
meeting in Addis Ababa is for the first time receiving a paper on the economics of 
education. 

Although the number of people in each country who are concerned with this subject 
is likely to be small, general interest among other economists and educators is likely 
to be great. A number of practical problems present themselves. In India, Pakistan 
and Nigeria, for example, the economic plans place great emphasis on the importance 
and relevance of education, and increasingly it is being found in other countries that 
expert advice and help is needed in the integration of the economic and education 
programmes. For these reasons, therefore, a new association has been founded, called 
the Study Group for the Economics of Education, and its purpose is to link economists 
in all countries who are professionally concerned with these questions, and to provide a 
system of documentation and information which will enable those who wish to find out 
more about the subject and the people engaged in it to prosecute their inquiries. 

The study group consists of a small number of representatives of research bodies 
engaged in this field. Its first meeting was in Copenhagen in September 1960, its 
second in London in May 1961, and its third was to be in Washington in September 
1961. In association with the study group are a number of corresponding members 
who receive documentation in this field. 

The chairman of the study group is Mr. Henning Friis of the Danish National 
Institute of Social Research, and the secretary is Mr. John Vaizey of the Research 
Unit in the Economics and Administration of Education, University of London 
Institute of Education. Economists and others interested in this subject should write 
to the secretary. 


THE ROYAL TROPICAL INSTITUTE IN AMSTERDAM 
(1910-1960) 


The purpose of the Royal Tropical Institute in Amsterdam is to collect, process and 
disseminate knowledge about the tropics. In addition to its governing bodies, the 
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institute has specialized scientific departments in such fields as agronomics, ethnology 
(cultural and physical anthropology) and tropical hygiene; in other words, it deals 
with almost every aspect of the individual and group life of man as affected by or in 
relation to tropical conditions. 

The Anthropological Department provides information on mutual economic and 
social relations among individuals and communities. It carries out research on the 
spot and tests the value of the scientific data obtained for the particular purposes of 
its clients—either members of the general public or experts in some specialized field. 
In particular, it is more and more frequently called upon to give advice on problems of 
a predominantly commercial nature. 

The work of the Department of Tropical Hygiene and Geographical Pathology 
is to study all problems of tropical hygiene and tropical medicine, to assist in finding 
solutions to these problems, to provide instruction in this field—both at university and 
postgraduate level—and to disseminate information on health conditions, sanitary 
measures, dietary problems, etc., in the tropics. The department has also extended its 
research to many subtropical areas. A special study course is organized for Dutch 
doctors who are going to take up practice in the tropics. In the Netherlands itself, 
the department has made an important contribution by setting up a consultation centre 
for tropical diseases. 

The Department of Tropical Products is mainly active in the economic field. It 
collects data on tropical products and the conditions under which they are produced. 
The department publishes documentation in English under the title of Tropical Abstracts 
giving information from international sources on technical, economic and agricultural 
matters related to the tropics and subtropics, on international technical assistance and 
development plans for underdeveloped areas. 

The Tropical Museum in Amsterdam is an important subdivision of the Institute. 
Its approach is mainly anthropological, although economic aspects of the various 
tropical countries are also given expression in the exhibitions. 

With regard to education, the Royal Tropical Institute concentrates in the first 
place on university teaching in the Netherlands by maintaining nine chairs at the 
various universities. It is also concerned with geography teaching in secondary schools 
in the widest sense of the term. 


THE NATIONAL CENTRE 
OF SOCIAL AND CRIMINOLOGICAL RESEARCH 


Awkaf City, Gezira P.O., Cairo (UAR) 


Background and structure 


The centre was established by republican decree in 1955 as the National Institute 
of Criminology; in 1959 it was expanded to cover all fields of social research and moved 
to the large new premises constructed in Awkaf City, It is under the direct authority of 
the Minister of Social Affairs and Labour and is governed by a board of 15 directors 
including the Director of the Centre, Dr. Ahmed Khalifa. In addition to various stan- 
ding committees, there are several laboratory units: chemical, physical, psychological, 
statistical, photographic and legal. The committees are the following: publications, 
library, museum, police administration and documentation. The technical personnel 
consists of 36 members: 1 director, 1 consultant, 8 experts with Ph.D. degrees or their 
equivalent (in sociology, psychology, law, chemistry, statistics, etc.), 10 researchers and 
16 research assistants. The activities of the centre, which are carried out in collaboration 
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with professors from Egyptian universities, are of direct practical use to government 
agencies. 


Field research projects 


Juvenile theft. The research consists of a statistical analysis of all thefts committed by 
juveniles brought before the Cairo Juvenile Prosecuting Attorney during 1957 and 
1958. It will be followed by, an intensive study of dynamic factors associated with 
juvenile pick-pocketing. 


Prostitution. This research comprises a case study (covering 1,055 cases) of all women 
charged with soliciting and practising prostitution in the years 1957 and 1958; and 
an intensive study of female convicts in the penitentiary for wornen in Cairo. 


Hashish addiction. The aims of this study are the following: (a) to determine attitudes 
towards hashish addiction by means of simple surveys, and to study the factors respon- 
sible for the spread of dope-taking—experimental schedules were given to 120 cases 
and re-tested for validity and reliability; (b) to carry out a physiological, psychological 
and social study of hashish addicts. 


Homicides. (a) Study of the characteristics of homicide in Egypt during the year 1955, 
by means of a schedule designed to obtain data from court records; (b) an intensive 
study of persons convicted of homicide and attempted homicide during the year 1955, 
data being collected by interviewing prisoners (262 interviews have already been 
completed); (c) an intensive study of students who committed or attempted homicide 
and are serving their sentences (13 cases are now being studied by a team composed 
of physicians, psychiatrists and social workers); (d) study of vendetta in the Bei Smei 
village of Assiut province of Upper Egypt—the research included: (i) an anthropological 
study of the community with special emphasis on the structure which set revenge and 
self-perpetuating vendettas into motion; (ii) a psychological study of a group of villagers, 
depending mainly on projective tests. 


Recent research projects 


The following research projects were launched in 1960: a social survey of a newly 
industrialized area on the site of the projected High Dam, Aswan City; a statistical 
and analytical study of rural migration to Cairo; and an intensive study of juvenile 
vagrancy. 


Prospects for future research 
It is contemplated that in the next five years studies will be undertaken in the following 


areas. 


Sociological. The role of mass media in the socialization process; evaluation of social 
security systems in the UAR;; the social effects of industrialization; community develop- 
ment in newly industrialized areas; anthropological research on self-contained commu- 
nities in the Sinai desert; sexual values and their variances; housing problems. 


Criminological. Standardization of international criminal statistics; youth delinquency; 
recidivism; criminal negligence; adult probation; selection and training of prison 
staff; sexual problems in prisons; forgery and falsification. 


‘The National Review of Criminal Science’ 


Since 1958 the centre has been publishing this review three times a year. In addition 
to reports of studies and research conducted by the centre, it includes book reviews, 
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analyses of court decisions, crimes and criminal science news. It is published in Arabic 
with a section of articles or extracts from articles in European languages. 


The Crime Museum 


Exhibits deal with many aspects of crime and punishment. Provision has been made 
for additions to the building. 


THE AFRICAN STUDIES CENTER 


University of California, Los Angeles 


The African Studies Center provides a framework for communication and collaboration 
among scholars in the social sciences, education, linguistics and the humanities, for 
the development and co-ordination of teaching programmes centred on Africa and for 
the furtherance of research on Africa in diverse fields of study. 

A total of 27 courses (20 undergraduate and 7 graduate) directly centred upon 
Africa are offered in seven disciplines. There are, in addition, 31 courses (24 under- 
graduate and 7 graduate) offered in ten disciplines that are closely related and highly 
relevant to the study and understanding of African societies. Formal instruction is 
available in French, Spanish, Portuguese, Arabic and Berber, and in seven specified 
African languages. Instruction can be given in any other African language for which 
there is a demand and a linguistic informant available. 

The African Studies Center co-operates closely with the Near East Studies Center, 
UCLA, under whose auspices instruction is offered in the history, cultures, and lan- 
guages of North Africa and the Islamic world. 

All degrees (B.A., M.A., Ph.D.) are taken in established departments of the univer- 
sity. A special programme in African studies, taken jointly with a degree in one of the 
social sciences, is offered at the undergraduate level. This programme is designed for 
those interested in preparing themselves for service overseas as well as for graduate 
studies on Africa. At the graduate level concentration on African studies, in conjunction 
with the fulfilment of established degree requirements, is possible in most of the social 
science disciplines. In addition, a postgraduate programme leading to a certificate 
in the teaching of english as a second language may be taken with Africa as its 
focus. 

The African Studies Center each year offers several fellowships, grants-in-aid, and 
research assistantships to graduate students. 

For further information on African studies at UCLA write to the Director, African 
Studies Center, University of California, Los Angeles 24, California. 
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THE CENTER FOR QUANTITATIVE STUDY 
OF ECONOMIC STRUCTURE AND GROWTH 


Yale University, Department of Economics, New Haven 


PRELIMINARY STATEMENT OF PURPOSE AND PROGRAMME 


Several years ago Professor Simon Kuznets proposed the establishment of a permanent 
research centre for comparative quantitative analysis of the long-term growth of 
national economies. The purpose of such a centre would be the development of im- 
proved concepts of economics measurement, the establishment of higher standards of 
workmanship in government statistical agencies and in research organizations, a refine- 
ment and standardization of key measurements for many economies over extended 
periods of time and the use of this material to test hypotheses about economic growth. 

These suggestions were discussed during the summer of 1958, at two conferences 
organized by the National Bureau of Economic Research and attended by leading 
authorities on economic growth from the United States and abroad. Basing itself on 
the report of these discussions (The Comparative Study of Economic Growth and Structure, 
National Bureau of Economic Research, 1959), a working party drafted a concrete 
proposal for submission to the Ford Foundation. In December 1960, the Ford Founda- 
tion granted funds for the establishment of the centre and to finance its core activities 
for a ten-year period. 

The principal contributions of the centre beyond the work accomplished in the 
numerous other research centres of the world will extend beyond the limits of the study 
of economic growth. It will support comparative quantitative analysis of important 
aspects of economic structure, develop techniques of economic measurement for a 
large number of countries and provide training facilities for foreign government statis- 
ticians and economists. In the field of economic growth, the centre will put emphasis 
on economic factors in economic growth and on generalization for many economies; it 
will also concentrate on measurable aspects of economic growth and develop a research 
programme on a continuing basis. 

‘The centre’s principal and non-limitative interests include: the improvement of 
techniques of economic measuremert; the theoretical analysis of economic structure 
and growth; the quantitative study of a national economy as an integral whole; com- 
parative quantitative studies using data from a number of countries; synthesizing 
and integrative studies based on the above types of work. 

To attain this objective, economists from other places will be invited to submit 
research proposals and will be asked, as visiting research fellows to the centre, to work 
on significant projects. Such appointments would be for one or two years and concern 
a particular piece of work. It is expected that numerous research proposals will further 
emerge from the Yale Department of Economics. 

One project contemplated in the near future is a series of field studies of economic 
structure and growth in selected low-income countries. The centre further intends, 
in co-operation with the Department of Economics, to develop a training programme 
for statistical officers from the less developed countries. This programme, which will 
accommodate 15-20 persons each year, will begin in September 1962. 

During the summer of 1961, experimental work was to be carried out on three or four 
countries with different levels of quantity and quality of statistical information, in order 
to test work methods and estimate time and cost requirements. 

Considerable effort, particularly in the early years, will go into accumulating basic 
research material, which subsequently will be made available to other research centres, 
The centre intends to work intensively on accumulating statistical and economical 
publications throughout the world through direct contact with statistical and economic 
agencies of national governments and in co-operation with United Nations library 
staff. Once the current flow of material is in hand, the centre will work backward as 
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far as may be feasible in each country. It is expected that duplicate sets of the micro- 
film library can be made available at reasonable cost to other research organizations 
in the United States and abroad. 


ORGANIZATION 


For the purpose of serving as a research resource for scholars anywhere in the world 
and in order to draw on the experience of colleagues in other places, an Advisory 
Council to the centre has been created. It is further planned to invite the directors of 
selected institutions abroad to serve as ‘corresponding members’ of the Advisory Council. 
They will by kept continu ously informed of the centre’s work and will receive copies 
of its publications. 

In order to enable more detailed attention to be given to the centre’s research 
programme, a Research Advisory Committee has been founded. It is hoped that the 
committee will both review research plans emanating from the centre’s staff and 
originate new research proposals. 

Finally, the operations of the centre are guided by an Executive Committee, com- 
posed of: Frank W. Altschul, R. Wight Bakke, William J. Fellner, Raymond W. Gold- 
smith, Tjalling C. Koopmans, Simon Kuznets, Gustav Ranis (secretary), Lloyd G. Rey- 
nolds (chairman), Richard Ruggles, and Robert Triffin. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CENTER 
FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF MANAGEMENT EDUCATION 


Graduate School of Business, Stanford University, 
Stanford, California 


The International Center for the Advancement of Management Education (ICAME) 
was established in 1961 at the Graduate School of Business, Stanford University, under 
a grant from the Ford Foundation. The purpose of the centre is to provide a programme 
of teaching, research and curriculum-development directed expressly to the needs of 
educators in business management of public and private enterprise at universities and 
other teaching centres outside the United States, particularly those located in areas 
in the process of economic and industrial development. 

The programme is intended to supplement, and not to replace, other efforts which 
are being made to train faculty personnel and to build indigenous centres of manage- 
ment education throughout the world. Much of the centre’s work will be devoted to 
the task of training teachers and assisting them in the development of their curricula 
in the basic functional fields of management—finance and control, marketing, personnel 
and production. 

Beginning in July 1962, the centre will offer a series of one-year (1 July to 30 May) 
programmes of study for teachers, with particular emphasis each year on one of the 
basic management fields. The fields of concentration offered during the first four years 
will be: 1962-63, Financial management and control; 1963-64, Marketing management 
and distribution; 1964-65, Personnel management and employment relationships; 
1965-66, Production management in industry, commerce and agriculture. 

The programme is administered by a full-time director, Dr. Ezra Solomon, and an 
associate director, Dr. Leonard Marks Jr., both of whom are senior members of the 
faculty of the Graduate School of Business at Stanford University. The teaching 
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programme each year will be conducted by a group of visiting professors drawn from 
top-ranking men in the leading centres of business education. In addition, the centre 
will have available to it the services and advice of the faculty of the Graduate School of 
Business and of related departments at Stanford University. 

Assisting the Director of IGCAME in the development of the centre’s programme is 
an Advisory Board representing selected co-operating institutions: 

Ernest C. Arbuckle, Dean, Graduate School of Business, Stanford University 

(chairman). 

Courtney C. Brown, Dean, Graduate School of Business, Columbia University. 
Neil H. Jacoby, Dean, Graduate School of Business Administration, University of 

California at Los Angeles. 

Howard W. Johnson, Dean, School of Industrial Management, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 

J. Burke Knapp, Vice-President, International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment. 

H. E. Robison, Director of Economics Research, Stanford Research Institute. 

Alfred L. Seelye, Dean, Graduate School of Business Administration, Michigan State 

University. 

Donald J. Shank, Executive Vice-President, Institute of International Education. 
Philips Talbot, Executive Director, American Universities Field Staff. 
Stanley F. Teele, Dean, Graduate School of Business Administration, Harvard 

University. 

Arthur M. Weimer, Dean, School of Business, Indiana University. 

Approximately one-quarter of the teaching programme each year will be devoted to the 
study of materials and ideas relevant to all fields of management in the countries 
represented, namely, problems of economic development, administrative organization 
and policy formulation. 

About one-half of each year’s programme will be devoted to an intensive study of 
the basic universal and applied disciplines which constitute the functional field selected 
for study that year. The remaining quarter of each year’s programme will consist of 
carefully organized work for individual participants conducted at selected educational, 
business, government and consulting institutions. These field visits will be followed by 
seminar discussions of the individual cases and problems studied by the participants 
in their field contacts. While each year’s programme will place major emphasis on the 
basic matter of the selected field of study, a continuing secondary emphasis will be 
given to matters of interest to professional educators—learning and teaching methods, 
the problem of curriculum integration, and the development of research and consulting 
skills and facilities. 

A large part of the centre’s efforts will be devoted to the task of developing manage- 
ment courses and teaching materials relevant to conditions prevailing in the areas 
in which participants normally live and teach. To this end the centre will engage in a 
continuing programme of research designed to adapt existing materials and cases and 
to provide new materials and cases for use by participating institutions. Participants 
themselves will be encouraged to prepare teaching materials for possible use both at 
the centre and at their home institutions. 

Most of the participants in the teaching programme will be drawn from among the 
faculty members of existing centres of business education in the newly developing 
regions. In general, participants will be selected through the university or other teaching 
centre in which they are employed. Preference will be given to full-time faculty members 
with a minimum of three years of teaching experience and an interest in devoting a 
substantial part of their future to active work in the field of business management 
education. Seminars and classes will be conducted entirely in English, and all parti- 
cipants will be required to have a fluent written and spoken command of the language. 

Every candidate accepted for the programme will be awarded a fellowship covering 
all tuition and field research expenses at the centre. In addition, the centre has a 
limited number of travel and living expense grants to cover the participant’s round-trip 
travel from his home to the centre and his normal living expenses during the eleven 
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months of residence in the United States. Married men receiving these grants will be 
permitted to bring their wives at the centre’s expense. 

The centre is prepared to help potential participants’ home institutions to find 
other sources of financing, in the United States of America and in their own countries, 
for those persons not covered by the centre’s own travel and living expense grant. 
Specific enquiries should be addressed to: The Director, International Center for the 
Advancement of Management Education, Stanford University, Stanford, California, 
USA. 


THE INSTITUT ROYAL 
DES RELATIONS INTERNATIONALES 


88, avenue de la Couronne, Brussels, 5 


The Institute is an independent scientific foundation created in 1947 with recognized 
status as an establishment of public benefit. Its purpose is to study foreign policy, 
international economics and the law of nations; particular attention is devoted to 
problems arising in Belgium’s international relations, as well as in those of the Grand 
Duchy of Luxembourg. It is entirely non-political and abstains from expressing any 
opinion on national or international affairs. 

The institute organizes lectures and conferences, open only to its members. It has 
500 active members, chosen by the Administrative Council, on the basis of their 
scientific work or international activities, to take part in the institute’s activities or to 
give it advice. There are also 200 student members who are engaged in research. 

The institute has a large special library containing over 10,000 volumes and 300 
special periodicals dealing with international organization, international law, and 
international economics and policy. It also has a collection, unique in Belgium, of 
printed and duplicated publications of such international organizations as the United 
Nations, Ecosoc, Benelux, OEEC, ECE, Euratom, ILO, IMF, IBRD, GATT. Entries 
in its analytical filing system are classified according to subject, and refer to works, 
documents, pamphlets and articles in periodicals. The documentation centre selects 
and scientifically classifies articles from the international press, news items and official 
announcements which are of interest for the work of the institute and its members. 

The following are members of the institute’s Administrative Council: Messrs. Charles 
de Visscher, Honorary President, Emeritus Professor at the Universities of Louvain 
and Ghent and formerly a judge at the International Court of Justice; Fernand Van 
Langenhove, President, Honorary Professor at Brussels University, Honorary Belgian 
Ambassador; Georges Smets, Vice-President, Rector Emeritus of Brussels University; 
Pierre Ansiaux, Treasurer, Professor at Brussels University, Advocate at the Supreme 
Court of Cassation; John Goormaghtigh, Secretary-General, Director of the European 
Centre of the Carnegie Endowment; Louis Camu, President of the Bank of Brussels; 
André de Guchteneere, Professor at Louvain University, Director-General of the 
Caisse générale d’Epargne et de Retraite; Fernand Dehousse, Professor at Liége 
University, Senator; August De Schrijver, Minister of State; Gaston Eyskens, Professor 
at Louvain University, Prime Minister; Henri Fayat, Professor at Brussels University, 
former Minister of Foreign Trade; Léon Gyselynck, Professor at Brussels University; 
Henri Janne, Pro-Rector of Brussels University; Paul Laloux, Emeritus Professor at 
Liége University; Victor Larock, formerly Minister of Foreign Affairs and Minister 
of Foreign Trade; Pierre Majerus, Luxembourg Ambassador in Bonn; Baron Muuls, 
Honorary Belgian Ambassador; Henri Rolin, Professor at Brussels University, Minister 
of State; Jean van Houtte, Professor at Ghent University, Minister of Finance; Paul 
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yan Zeeland, Professor at Louvain University, Minister of State; and Pierre Wigny, 

Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

The Director of the institute is Mr. Emmanuel Coppieters, Dr. Econ., Dr. Jur., 
M.Sc. (Econ.), Professor at the Institut Supérieur de Commerce de V’Etat, at Antwerp. 

The institute has set up a Centre Interuniversitaire de Recherche de Droit Internatio- 
nal, d’Economie et de Politique Internationales, which is composed of professors and 
experts from the four universities of Belgium; it conducts research and issues scientific 
publications. A number of research lecturers are attached to the centre. 

The subjects now being studied include: 

. Political and institutional development in Tropical Africa. 

. National implications of Belgium’s participation in the activities of international 
organizations (with particular reference to legal, governmental, parliamentary 
and military problems, and the problem of para-constitutional forces). 

3. The history of Belgium’s international relations during the postwar period. 

4. The repercussions of integration and international co-operation on Belgium’s 

economic system. 

The following publications have already appeared (prices in Belgian francs): 

Consciences tribales et nationales en Afrique noire, by F. Van Langenhove, 1960, 468 p., 

400 fr.; La Belgique et V’aide économique aux pays sous-développés, 1959, 543 P-, 450 fr.; La 

crise du systéme de sécurité collective des Nations Unies, by F. Van Langenhove, 1958, 272 p., 

250 fr.; La Belgique et les Nations Unies, 1958, 372 p., 150 fr.; L’Espagne; problémes des 

relations internationales, 1948, 122 p., 80 fr.; Les unions économiques, by J. Van der Mens- 

brugghe, 1949, 396 p., 350 fr.; Les aspects économiques du réarmement, 1951, 230 p., 240 fr.; 

La Communauté européenne du charbon et de l’acier, 1953, 338 p., 250 fr.; Aspects de l’indus- 

trialisation en Afrique centrale, by R. Bertieaux, 1953, 318 p., 300 fr.; La situation de I Alle- 

magne en 1955: rapport d’un congrés international organisé par l’ IRRI, by A. Grosser, 1955, 

136 p., 50 fr. 

The institute publishes a two-monthly Chronique de politique étrangére, containing a 
collection and analysis of the legal, economic and political documents, together with 
the declarations, which form the basis of international relations. The scientific impar- 
tiality of the publication is held to be unique in this field, and it enjoys an international 
reputation. Its editor-in-chief is Mr. Emmanuel Coppieters. The Chronicle has issued 
several special numbers on particular subjects: 1960, no. 4-6, ‘La crise congolaise—jan- 
vier 1959-aout 1960’, 300 fr.; 1958, no. 4-6: ‘Problémes de |’Afrique noire’, 300 fr.; 
1959, no. 5-6, ‘La zone de libre-échange’, by Baron Snoy et d’Oppuers, 300 fr.; 1960, 
no. 1, ‘Le désarmement’, 100 fr.; no. 3, ‘Les recours en annulation et en cas de carence 
dans le droit de la CECA 4 la lumiére de la jurisprudence de la Cour de justice des 
communautés’, 100 fr.; Another special number is being prepared: 1961, no. 1-2, 
‘L’évolution politique de l’Afrique—La Communauté frangaise, la Guinée, la Somalie 
sous tutelle’, 250 p. 
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II. REVIEWS OF DOCUMENTS AND BOOKS 


DOCUMENTS AND PUBLICATIONS 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
AND SPECIALIZED AGENCIES! 


I. UNITED NATIONS 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


INTERNATIONAL LAW 


Yearbook of the International Law Commission. Vol. I. 1960, 307 p., $3.50. (A/CN.4/sER. 
A/1955-) 

[Ej. Pr. Sc.]? This yearbook contains the records of the Commission’s seventh session 

(Geneva, 2 May to 8 July 1955), which dealt with the law of the sea. 


United Nations Conference on Diplomatic Intercourse and Immunities: Guide to the draft articles 
on diplomatic intercourse and immunities adopted by the International Law Commission. 
January 1961, 105 p. (A/conF./20/8.) 

[Ej. Pr. Bl.] The first part of this guide traces the general history of the draft’s prepa- 

ration and reproduces the proposals put forward at the various stages. The second part 

gives references to the opinions expressed by delegates and the observations of govern- 
ments on the draft articles adopted in 1957 and 1958 by the International Law Com- 
mission. List of documents relating to the drafts in question. 


Consular intercourse and immunities. April 1961, 39 p. (A/cN.4/136); March 1961, 12 p. 
(A/cn.3/136/ADD.1.) 

[Dp. Ej. Pr.] Comments by Finland, Guatemala, Norway, Philippines, Czechoslovakia, 

Yugoslavia, Denmark and Sweden on the draft articles concerning consular intercourse 

and immunities in international law. 


Responsibility of the state for injuries caused in its territory to the person or property of aliens: 
reparation of the injury. January 1961, 124 p. (A/CN.4/134.) 

[Ej. Pr. Sc.] Report by Mr. F. V. Garcia Amador to the International Law Commis- 

sion. Various categories of damage which bring into play the concept of international 

responsibility. Forms of reparation. 


The status of permanent sovereignty over natural wealth and resources. Vol. 1. December 1960, 
315 p. (A/AC.97/5/REV.1.) 

[Ej. Pr. Sc. Dp.] This first volume is based on information supplied by 39 governments. 

Its introductory chapter deals with national measures affecting the ownership or use 

of natural resources by foreign nationals or enterprises. The second chapter concerns 

international agreements on these problems. The third discusses international adjudi- 


Lal 


. Generally speaking, no mention is made of publications and documents issued more or less automatically 
—regular administrative reports, proceedings of meetings, etc. Free translations have been made of the titles 
of certain publications and documents for which the English title could not be secured in time. 

2. For explanations of abbreviations, see page 686. 
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DOCUMENTS AND PUBLICATIONS 


cation and studies relating to responsibility of states in regard to the property and 
contracts of aliens. 


The status of permanent sovereignty over natural wealth and resources. Vol. 11. December 1960, 
p.ix+ 364-674. (A/AC.g7/5/REV.1.) 

[Dp. Ej. Pr. St.] Reports concerning the newly independent states, and non-self- 

governing and trust territories. Data on the economic aspects of permanent sovereignty 

over natural wealth and resources. 


NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


The Committee on Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories recently received 
a number of reports reviewing various social questions, including the following: 


Treatment of juvenile offenders. February 1961, 24 p. (A/AC.35/L.329.) 

(Dp. Ej. Pr. St.] Report by United Nations experts on the general development of 
the methods used for the treatment of juvenile offenders in territories under the admi- 
nistration of the United Kingdom, Australia, the Netherlands, New Zealand, and the 
United States of America. The general trend has been to place increasing stress on 
re-education and to curtail strictly punitive measures. The report is based on extensive 
statistical date. 


Vocational training facilities and employment opportunities for indigenous workers in certain 

non-self-governing territories of Central and East Africa. March 1961, 25 p. (A/AC.35/L.331.) 
| Dj. Ej. Pr.] Report prepared by the International Labour Office, concerning Kenya, 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. The existing situation and practical action taken 
by the International Labour Organisation. 


Labour-management relations in the non-self-governing territories. March 1961, 31 p. (A/AC.35/ 
L.332.) 

[Dp. Ej. Pr.] Document prepared by the International Labour Office, dealing mainly 

with the growth of trade unions in the non-self-governing territories. Also reviews 

the work done by the International Labour Organisation on the development of 

managerial methods. 


Racial discrimination in non-self-governing territories. March 1961, 24 p. (A/AC.35/L.334-) 
|Dp. Ej. Pr.] Report prepared by the United Nations secretariat, providing information 
on anti-discriminatory measures in the non-self-governing territories in Africa, the 
Caribbean region, South-East Asia and the South Pacific. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


HUMAN RIGHTS 


Periodic reports on human rights. January 1961, 224 p. (E/cN.4/810); February 1961, 
42 p. (E/cN.4/810/AppD.1); January 1961, 2 p. (E/CN.4/813/CORR.1.) 

|Dp. Ej. Pr.] Implementation of principles relating to human rights and events affecting 

the fields to which these principles are applicable, in over fifty countries. The reports 

are based on information supplied by governments and the information is classified on 

the basis of the articles of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 


Report of the thirteenth session of the Sub-Commission on Prevention of Discrimination and Pro- 
tection of Minorities to the Commission on Human Rights. February 1961, 102 p., including 
annex. (E/cN.4/815); (E/CN.4/sUB.2/211). 

|Ej. Pr. Dp.] At this session, the sub-commission dealt with discriminatory measures in 

connexion with political rights and education, the right of any person to leave any 
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country and to return to his own country, manifestations of anti-Semitism and other 
forms of racial prejudice and religious intolerance, and measures for the cessation of 
propaganda conducive to misunderstandings between countries, races and religions, 
Future work of the sub-commissions. Resolutions adopted. The annex contains recom- 
mendations against discrimination in education. 


MASS COMMUNICATION 


Development of information media in the underdeveloped countries. January 1961, 228 »., 
including 31 tables. (E/3437; E/cNn.4/814.) 

[Dp. Ej. Pr. St.] This report, submitted by the Director-General of Unesco, is divided 
into three chapters. The first reviews the work already done at the international level 
to promote the development of information media in the underdeveloped countries, 
The second describes the existing media (press, films, radio and television) in each 
region and the problems involved in their development. The last chapter sets forth the 
recommendations made by the Director-General of Unesco. The annex contains the 
report of the Bangkok meeting (January 1960) on the development of information media 
in Asia and the Far East, a report of the Santiago meeting (February 1960) on the 
same subject with reference to Latin America, and recent data on the distribution of 
information media throughout the world. 


Report on development in the field of freedom of information since 1954. February 1961, 166 p. 
(E/3443.-) 

[Ej. Pr.] Report by an expert, Mr. H. Eek, professor of international law at the Uni- 
versity of Stockholm. Statement of United Nations principles on freedom of information. 
Legal definition and practical concept of freedom of information. Analysis of the main 
developments since 1954 in securing greater freedom for the flow of information. Ob- 
stacles encountered. The annex provides a chronological list of the United Nations 
activities in the field of information over the period under review. 


STATUS OF WOMEN 


Nationality of married women. February 1961, 12 p. (E/cN.6/254/ADD.7.) 

{[Dp. Ej. Pr.] Excerpts from legislative provisions promulgated in a few countries 
which have recently achieved independence (Republic of Cameroun, Federation of 
Nigeria, Republic of Guinea and Malagasy Republic). 


Occupational outlook for women. Access to training and employment in the principal professional 
and technical fields. February 1961, 8 p. (E/cN.6/343/ADD.5.) 

[Dp. Ej. Pr.] This supplementary report deals with the arrangements made in Israel 

for the training and employment of women architects, engineers and lawyers. 


Access of women to the teaching profession. January 1961, 95 p. (E/cN.6/375.) 

[Dp. Ej. Pr. St.] Report prepared by Unesco on the basis of information, supplied by 
48 states and 24 territories, concerning access to the teaching profession, recruitment and 
teacher training and administrative aspects of the profession. Survey of possible future 
development. 


Implementation of the Convention on the Political Rights of Women by the states parties thereto. 
January 1961, 6 p. (E/cN.6/360/app.1.) 

[Dp. Ej. Pr.] This memorandum contains the replies of Finland and Rumania to the 

Secretary-General’s circular letter concerning the implementation of the provisions 

of the Convention on the Political Rights of Women. 


Observations of governments on the draft convention and draft recommendation on the minimum age 
of marriage, consent to marriage and registration of marriages. January 1961, 26 p. (E/cN 


6/376.) 
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[Dp. Ej. Pr.] This memorandum contains the comments of 17 countries concerning: 
(a) the question as to whether it is advisable to prepare either a convention or a recom- 
mendation or both; (b) the provisions of the drafts. The replies of other governments are 
embodied in addenda. 


Application of Convention No. 111 concerning discrimination in respect of employment and occupa- 
tion. January 1961, 58 p. (E/cN.6/379.) 

[Dp. Ej. Pr.] Report by the International Labour Office, beginning with a definition of 

what is meant by discrimination against women in respect of employment and occu- 

pation. Present situation in various countries. A special account of the situation of 

married women and a more general account of discrimination based on the family 

situation. 


Access of women to education. January 1961, 31 p. (E/cN.6/380.) 
[Ej. Pr. Org.] Report by Unesco on the Organization’s activities in this field. The pro- 
gramme adopted by the General Conference for the years 1961-62. 


Report of the Inter-American Commission of Women. March 1961, 41 p. (E/cN.6/382.) 

[Ej. Pr.] This report describes the work of the Inter-American Commission of Women 
and its relations with other women’s organizations. Action taken by this Commission 
in connexion with women’s political, economic and cultural rights. 


MATERNAL AND CHILD WELFARE 


Countries and projects assisted by the United Nations Children’s Fund. February 1961, 41 p. 
(E/ICEF/405.) 

[Dp. Ej. Pr.] List of countries and territories assisted by the Children’s Fund, together 

with a list of the maternal and child welfare programmes in which the fund participates. 


DETERMINATION OF CHILDREN’S NEEDS FOR HEALTHY DEVELOPMENT 


The United Nations Children’s Fund has assembled a series of documents in which 
experts from different organizations review the problems involved in the rational 
determination of what children need for their sound physical and mental development 
and describe the work being carried out by international organizations to help deal 
with these problems. ‘These documents are reviewed hereunder. 


Survey on the needs of children: ILO. March 1961, 29 p. (E/1CEF/412.) 

[Ej. Pr.] Report by the International Labour Office dealing with child labour, the 
need to protect children against exploitation and to train them for suitable future 
employment. Welfare of working mothers. 


Survey on the needs of children by FAO and WHO. March 1961, 36 p. (E/iCEF/413.) 

{Ej. Dr. Dp.] Report on the nutrition of children (up to 16 years of age) and mothers, 
prepared jointly by the FAO and WHO. The first part gives a general account of the 
problem, while the second discusses practical means of meeting the requirements which 
may be regarded as vital. 


Survey on the needs of children: Unesco. March 1961, 34 p., including annexes. (E/1CEF/414.) 
{Ej. Pr. Org.] Report by Unesco on educational requirements in the broader sense. 
Unesco’s work in this field. 


Survey on the needs of children: WHO. March 1961, 53 p. (E/ICEF/415.) 

[Ej. Pr. Org.] Report by the World Health Organization, which discusses the pre- and 
post-natal physiological and medical needs of children. Children’s ailments and normal 
requirements. Accident prevention. The various services which need to be set up to care 
for the health of mothers and children. 
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SOCIAL SERVICES ] 


Organization and administration of social services. April 1961, 52 p., including annexes, 
(E/cN.5/360.) 

[Ej. Pr. Dp.] Findings of a group of experts who made a study of the organization and 

administration of social services in various countries and of the general principles which 

should govern the administration of these services. 


Report to the Economic and Social Council on the work of the Permanent Central Opium Board 
in 1960. 1960, 62 p., $1. (E/oB/16.) 

[Ej. Pr. Dp. St.] Survey of licit trade in narcotic drugs and illicit traffic therein. The 

Board’s activity. 


] 
OPIUM [ 


Report on the world social situation. March 1961, 229 p. (E/CN.5/346.) 

[Dp. Ej. Pr. St.] The first part of this report reviews the main trends in the social situation 
in the various countries. It includes chapters on health, education, food and nutrition, 
housing, employment and working conditions, refugees, income and consumption. 
The second part deals with the interdependence of, and balance between, economics 
development and social development in the general context of efforts to foster progres 
and, more particularly, of planning. Problems involved -in the definition of balance. | 
Real structure of development in different countries. Information on the sums spent on 
economic and social activities. Methods of co-ordinating and integrating economic and 
social programmes and plans. Administrative measures to facilitate such co-ordination. 
The report will be supplemented by a series of monographs on the planning and balanc- 
ing of economic and social development in various countries. Those which have already 
reached us are listed hereunder. 


WORLD SOCIAL SITUATION, LEVELS OF LIVING, PLANNING | 
( 


Planning for social and economic development in Poland. December 1960, 74 p. (E/cN.5/346 

ADD.I.) | 
[Pr. Ej. Sc.] Monograph in the series mentioned above in connexion with document } 
E/cN.5/346 entitled: Report on the world social situation. Planning in Poland (legislation, | _ ; 
methods, administrative machinery, financing, distribution of funds, particularly as | 
between the strictly economic and the social sectors). ; 


Planning for economic and social development in Puerto Rico. March 1961, 47 p. (E/CN.5/346/ 
ADD.2.) 

[Pr. Ej. Sc. St.] Document on lines similar to the foregoing, outlining the economic 

and social features of Puerto Rico. Planning methods and the question of keeping the 

balance between economic and social investment. Methods used for evaluating results. 


Report on the world social situation: planning for balanced social and economic development in the 
Uzbek SSR. April 1961, 66 p. (£/cN.5/346/ADD.>5.) 

{Ej. Pr. Sc.] Another monograph in the same series, providing a general survey of the 

social a1 ' economic situation in Uzbekistan. Planning techniques. Criteria used for 

deciding on priotities and striking a balance between social and economic development, 

with special reference to education, health, family resources, housing and_ social | 

services. 


Report on the world social situation. Conclusions and recommendations. March 1961, 10 p. 


(E/cNn.5/361.) 
[Ej. Pr.] A sequel to the report £/cn.5/346 reviewed above.Practical measures advocated 
by the bodies responsible for formulating United Nations social policy. 
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Recommendations on a co-ordinated policy regarding family levels of living. February 1961, 27 p. 
(E/CN.5/349-) 

(Ej. Pr.] These recommendations by the Secretary-General stress the need for seeking 

over-all solutions, since family policy cannot be dissociated from economic and social 

policy in general. Priorities in drawing up programmes. Planning and administrative 

procedures. 


International definition and measurement of levels of living. February 1961, 35 p. (E/CN.5/353.) 
[Ej. Pr. Org. Bl.] Progress report on work done by the United Nations to bring greater 
uniformity into studies in this field. Present state of definitions (factors entering into the 
level of living, statistical indicators). Studies on levels of living carried out by the United 
Nations and the Specialized Agencies. 


Strengthening the work of the United Nations in the social field. March 1961, 22 p. (E/cN. 
5/357+) 

[Ej. Pr. Org.] This work is considered under four headings: basic trends of the United 

Nations social programme; increasing the efficacy of the work done by the Social 

Commission; strengthening the work of the Secretariat in the field of research; increas- 

ing the impact of operational activities in the less developed countries. 


Progress made by the United Nations in the social field during the period 1 January 1959-31 De- 
cember 1960, and proposals for the programme of work 1961-1963. March 1961, 84 p. 
(E/CN.5/358.) 

[Ej. Pr. Org. Dp.] Main trends of development in the United Nations social programme 

in the period under review. Research into various aspects of social life in Member States. 

Work in connexion with community development, housing, building and planning, 

social services and social defence. Proposals for the programme of work for 1961-63. 


COMMODITIES 


Commission on International Commodity Trade: commodity survey, 1960. 1961, 240 p. $3. 
(E/CN.13/393 ST/ECA/67.) 

[Ej. Pr. Dp. St.] Survey of world developments in commodity prices, consumption, 

production and international trade. Revenue from exports in the countries most 

affected by the development of commodity markets. Volume and situation of stocks. 

‘The main factors affecting the market in each of the basic commodities in international 

trade are systematically analysed in a special chapter. 


Measures to deal with fluctuations in primary commodity markets. February 1961, 27 p. (E/CN. 
13/L.69/ApDpD.4.); March 1961, 22 p. (E/CN.13/L.69/ADD.5.) 

{Ej. Pr. Dp.] Replies from the following governments to a questionnaire dated 30 Octo- 

ber 1959: Ivory Coast, Spain, Gabon, Nigeria, Senegal, Chad, Thailand, Republic of 

Viet-Nam, Burma, Congo, Ireland, Morocco, Rumania, and Togo. 


INDUSTRIALIZATION 


Economic development of underdeveloped countries. Work programme on industrialization. February 
1961, 12 p. (E/3446.) 

[Ej. Pr.] This report by the Secretary-General of the United Nations surveys the work 

done over the past year, with special reference to research (studies of industry and handi- 

crafts, the establishment of industrialization programmes, social and demographic 

aspects of industrialization) ; practical measures (co-ordination and activities and techni- 

cal assistance in carrying out multiple programmes). 


The following documents form part of the series of reports prepared for the Committee 
for Industrial Development of the Economic and Social Council. 
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Proposals for a longer-term and expanded programme of work in the field of industrialization, 
March 1961, 45 p. (E/c.5/1.) 

[Ej. Pr. Bl.] This document comprises two main parts: the proposals of the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations for a longer-term and expanded programme of work: 
and an outline of the activities which the Secretariat intends to carry out in support 
of United Nations operations in the field of industrialization. These notes are sup- 
plemented by annexes giving an account of previous United Nations action in this field 
and describing its present programmes for speeding up industrialization. 


Suggestions for concerted action in the field of industrialization. March 1961, 10 p. (£/c.5/2. | 
[Ej. Pr. Org.] Deals with the activities of the United Nations and the Specialized 
Agencies with a view to concerted action in this field. Future prospects. 


Statement by Mr. Philippe de Seynes, Under-Secretary for Economic and Social Affairs, at the 
opening meeting of the Committee for Industrial Development (New York, 27 March 1961). 
March 1961, 10 p. (E/c.5/6.) 

[Ej. Pr.] Growing importance of industrialization in the less developed countries, 

and main problems to be dealt with. 


Elements in the work programme of the International Labour Organisation relating to industrial- 
ization. March 1961, 8 p. (£/c.5/7.) 

[Ej. Pr. Dp.] List of programmes relating to the training of skilled workers, instructors 

and inspectors. 


The activities of Unesco related to industrialization. April 1961, 5 p. (E/c.5/8.) 
[Ej. Pr.] Programmes relating to education and basic training and to studies of the 
prerequisites and effects of industrialization. 


The work of the Regional Economic Commissions in the field of industrial development. April 1961, 
38 p. (E/c.5/9.) 

[Ej. Pr. Dp.] Information on the work of the various committees, study groups and 

groups of experts set up by the Regional Economic Commissions for Asia and the 

Far East, Latin America, Europe and Africa. ) 


DAIRY INDUSTRY AND DEVELOPMENT 


Training needs and opportunities in the dairy industry in developing countries. March 1961, 42 p. 
(E/ICEF/422.) 

[Ej. Pr.] Development of dairy undertakings. Need for skilled labour. Present training 

facilities. Action required to obtain the necessary trained staff. The report is intended 

to facilitate the development of the dairy industry in the less developed areas. 


URBANIZATION, HOUSING 


Proposals for concerned international action in the field of urbanization. February 1961, 20 p. 
(E/eN.5/351.) 

[Dp. Ej. Pr.] This memorandum by the Secretary-General first reviews the main 
problems connected with rapid urbanization in many parts of the world, and goes 
on to propose a programme of concerted action in the following four main spheres: 
assistance to governments in basic research and studies relating to urbanization; 
assistance in city and regional planning; assistance in the organization and expansion 
of community services and civic participation; and assistance in solving public admin- 
istration problems in the field of urbanization. It then describes the main methods to 
be adopted in carrying out the concerted programme and concludes with a list 
of suggestions applicable at the inter-regional and regional levels for the period 
1961-64. 
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Long-range programme of concerted international action in the field of housing. February 1961, 
p. (E/CN.5/355:) 

[Ej. Pr. Org.] This memorandum by the Secretary-General makes proposals for the 

establishment of a group of experts to study certain aspects of the United Nations long- 

range programme in the field under consideration. It refers back to recommendations 

on the subject adopted by the General Assembly and lists the needs which must be met. 


The applicability of community development to urban areas. March 1961, 53 p. (E/CN.5/356.) 
(Ej. Pr. Dp.] The purpose of this report is to point out the various lessons that may be 
learnt from the work already done and to facilitate the task of executive personnel in 
the various spheres in which it is required to work. It reviews the extension of urban 
centres, lists the features of the urtan environment and describes the effect they have 
on the conditions for community development. Problems of co-operation between the 
population and municipalities. Administration and financing of programmes. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


Evaluation of selected aspects of United Nations technical assistance activities in the social field. 
February 1961, 70 p. (E/CN.5/350.) 

[Ej. Pr. Org.] Brief background account. Succinct survey of present programmes. 

Analysis of their social aspects. Results achieved in various fields (regional projects, 

fellowships, experts’ services, etc.). 


Information paper on technical assistance provided to countries and terrivories of the Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East region under the expanded and regular programmes. 
January 1961, 35 p. (E/CN.11/552.) 

|Ej. Pr. Dp.] Account of selected cases of assistance and general table of aid programmes 

(1958-60). 


Information paper on technical assistance provided in 1960 to countries and territories of the 
Economic Commission for Latin America region under the expanded and regular programmes. 
March 1961, 24 p. (E/CN.12/553.) 

{Ej. Pr. Dp.] Information on various typical instances in the field of industrial pro- 

duction, agriculture, health, education, community development and social services. 

A table of the technical assistance programmes affecting the various countries in the 


region is annexed. 


World Meteorological Organization technical assistance activities in Africa. February 1961, 7 p. 
(E/cN.14/105.) 

{Ej. Pr. Org.] The work of WMO in the training of specialists for the African countries. 

Progress and prospects of the various programmes. 


Technical assistance to the African countries by the International Telecommunication Union. 
February 1961, 7 p. (E/cNn.14/106.) 

{Ej. Pr. Dp. Org.] The shortage of skilled telecommunication personnel in the African 

countries prompted the Union to send experts to these countries and to institute 

fellowships for their nationals. Progress and prospects of these programmes. Financing. 


TEACHING OF ECONOMICS 


The teaching of economics in Latin America. January 1961, 85 p. (E/CN.12/546/REV.1.) 
{Ej. Pr. Dp.] This report, prepared by a joint mission from Unesco, the Economic 
Commission for Latin America and the Organization of American States, provides a 
general survey of the problem. Recommendations with regard to outside aid, the 
status of students, university organization, the teaching staff and teaching methods. 
The annex contains a list of the schools and faculties visited by the mission and gives 
details of the curricula in some of them. 
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List of national parks and equivalent reserves. February 1961, 301 p. (E/3436.) 
[Dp. Ej. Pr.] Description of national parks and equivalent reserves in 52 countries, 
with particulars of their administration. 


WORKING METHODS OF THE REGIONAL ECONOMIC COMMISSIONS 


Decentralization of the United Nations economic and social activities and strengthening of the 
Regional Economic Commission. Three notes: February 1961, 22 p. (Africa) (E/cN, 
14/103); March 1961, 7 p. (Asia and the Far East) (£/cn.11/558); March 1961, 
26 p. (Latin America) (E/cN.12/564). 

[Ej. Pr. Org. Dp.] These notes describe the status of the problem of decentralization 


of the United Nations economic and social activities and the speeding up of these 


activities. Each deals with the subject from the viewpoint of the requirements and 
possibilities of a particular region. Present institutional framework of the activities 


of the Regional Commissions. Fields in which decentralization and strengthening of 


their work are desirable. Practical proposals. 


AFRICA: STATISTICS AND NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 


Draft bibliography of African statistical publications. January 1961, 190 p. (E/CN.14/65.) 
[Dp. Pr. Bl.] Preliminary bibliography with a large number of titles classified by subject 
(general statistics, economic surveys, agriculture, finances, consumption, distribution, 
housing, industry, etc. 


Report of the Working Group on the Uses of National Accounts in Africa. January 1961, 46 p. 
(E/cn.14/84; E/CN.14/NAC/4.) 

[Ej. Pr.] This working group met at Addis Ababa from 10 to 12 January 1961 to consider 
a programme of special meetings planned by the Economic Commission for Africa 
and to discuss the revision of the United Nations questionnaire on national accounts. 
The working group also discussed the preparation of statistical handbooks of national 
accounts, the devising of suitable evaluation techniques for Africa, and the training 
of national accounting statisticians. 


AFRICA: ECONOMIC, SOCIAL AND CULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 


International action for commodity stabilization and the role of Africa. November 1960, 40 p. 
(r/cn.14/68.) 

[Ej. Pr. Dp. St.] The first three chapters deal briefly with the general problem of 

instability in commodity trade and means of remedying it. Subsequent chapters are 

concerned with the problem of African trade and the policy to be followed in relations 

between Africa and international bodies working for trade stabilization. Many statistical 

tables. 


Social aspects of economic development (in Africa). January 1961, 19 p. (E/CN.14/70.) 
[Ej. Pr.] General information. Definition of Africa’s main social problem in connexion 
with economic development. Suggestions for the development of research to shed more 
light on these problems. 


Information paper on the Special Fund activities in Africa. January 1961, 7 p. (&/cN.14/76. 
[Ej. Dp. Pr.] Progress report on the Special Fund development programmes in Africa 
up to January 1961. Prospects for the period ahead. 


Unicef aid to child health and welfare projects in Africa. January 1961, 12 p. (E/CN.14/75.) 


[Ej. Pr. Dp.] Unicef’s African programmes from its inception till 1960. Matching funds 
provided by governments. 
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Report of the Economic Commission for Africa: Workshop on Extension of Family and Child 
Welfare Services within Community Development Programmes. December 1960, 83 p., 
including annexes. (E/GN.14/79; E/CN.14/FCW/3.) 

[Ej. Pr. Bl.] ‘This workshop was held at Accra from 21 November to 3 December 1960. 

Information and recommendations concerning family and child welfare services, the 

prevention and treatment of juvenile delinquency and the role of women in com- 

munity development. International and regional assistance needed in these fields. 


Report of the Ad Hoc Committee of Government Representatives on the Impact of Western European 
Economic Groupings on African Economies. February 1961, 18 p. (E/CN.14/100.) 

[Ej. Pr.] This ad hoc committee, convened by the Economic Commission for Africa, 

met at Addis Ababa from 23 to 30 January 1961. General discussion of recent moves 

towards the economic integration of Western Europe, and their repercussions on 


Africa. 


Unesco’s programme for Africa, 1961-1962. February 1961, it p. (E/CN.14/102.) 

[Ej. Pr. Org.] General survey of Unesco’s aid programmes for the African countries 
in the fields of education, science and cultural development, together with an indication 
of their cost. 


ECONOMY OF LATIN AMERICA 


Economic survey of Latin America: short-term changes in product and income. March 1961, 
105 p. (E/CN.12/565.) 

[Ej. Pr. St. Dp.] Brief account of the economic fluctuations between 1948 and 1959, 

followed by an analysis of more recent economic trends. Repercussions on national 

product and income in the various countries of the region. 


Economic survey of Latin America: short-term changes in product and income (addendum). 
March 1961, 89 p. (E/cN.12/565/ADD.1.) 

[Ej. Pr. St. Dp.] A continuation of the foregoing document, containing analyses of 

the various sectors of the economy—industry, factories and agriculture (with special 

reference to sugar, cotton, cocoa and coffee). 


The Latin American movement towards multilateral economic co-operation. March 1961, 29 p. 
(E/cN.12/567.) 

{Ej. Pr. Dp.] Survey of the Latin American movement towards economic integration 

since the second session of the ‘Trade Committee of the Economic Commission for 

Latin America. Establishment of the Latin American Free-Trade Association. Reper- 

cussions on the Montevideo Treaty. Recent consultations on commercial policy and 

other aspects of the scheme for a common market. 


Comparative prices and the purchasing power of currencies in selected Latin American coun'ries. 
March 1961, 108 p. (E/cN.12/589.) 

|Ej. Pr. Dp. St.] A study of the price structure in Latin America which seeks to provide 
a means of measuring the level of living in one country by comparison with that in 
another. It also attempts to evaluate the purchasing power of each of the Latin 
American currencies and to work out the exchange rates which would make for a 
smooth flow of trade. The annex contains technical notes on problems of definition 
and measurement. 


STOCK FARMING IN LATIN AMERICA 


Stock farming in Mexico: its status and prospects. February 1961, 40 p. (&/CN.12/557.) 

[Ej. Pr. St.] A study conducted jointly by the Economic Commission for Latin America 
and FAO. Extension and nature of stock farming in Mexico. Use made of potential 
resources. Stock diseases. Management of stock farms. Domestic and foreign markets. 
Future possibilities. 
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Stock farming in Venezuela: its status and prospects. March 1961, 82 p. (E/cN.12/558.) 
[Ej. Pr. St.] Similar document to the foregoing, but relating to Venezuela. 


Stock farming in Brazil: its status and prospects. March 1961, 36 p. (E/cN.12/559.) 
{Ej. Pr. St.] Similar document to the foregoing, but relating to Brazil. 


ASIA AND THE FAR EAST: STATISTICS AND PLANNING 


Report of the Seminar on Evaluation and Utilization of Population Census. Data in Asia and the 
Far East. February 1961, 3 p. (E/CN.11/L.97.) 

[{Ej. Pr. Org.] This seminar was held in Bombay from 20 June to 8 July 1960 to discuss 

the utilization of population census data for purposes of social and economic planning. 

A brief account of the seminar’s proceedings. 


FAO/ECAFE Expert Group on Selected Aspects of Agricultural Planning in Asia and the Far 
East. January 1961, 83 p. (E/cN.11/L.g1.) 

[Ej. Dp. Pr.] Outline of the major rural planning problems in this region. Need for 

drawing up a long-term programme to give definite direction to short-term planning. 

Consideration of a number of technical and methodological problems and description 

of typical cases of rural planning. The report concludes with a table of the statistical 

and economic data required for rural planning. 


ASIA AND THE FAR EAST: ECONOMIC, SOCIAL AND CULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 


Tentative programme of work and priorities 1961-1962 (Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East). March 1961, 61 p. (E/cN.11/L.94.) 

{Dp. Ej. Pr.] Reiteration of the general principles guiding the Commission in its work 

and an annotated list of the activities planned for 1961 and 1962. 


Regional co-operation in Asia and the Far East. January 1961, 119 p. (E/CN.11/1L.95.) 

[Ej. Pr. Bl. Org.] Report by the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East on 
the practical aspects of regional co-operation in connexion with planning, statistics, 
social policy, and industrial, agricultural and commercial policy in the broadest sense. 


Community development and economic development. Part I. 1960, 113 p., $1. (E/CN.11/540.) 
{Ej. Pr. Dp.] A study by the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East of the 
relationship between local community development programmes and policies for the 
general modernization of the economy in this region. General principles. Practical 
examples observed in the various countries. Effects on population trends, productivity, 
type of activity and capital formation. 


Community development and economic development. Part II. 1960, 95 p., $1. (E/oN.11/542.) 
[Ej. Pr.] Second and final part of the foregoing dealing with a particular case—the 
Agricultural Association of Taiwan—with details of its development, aims and activities. 


Report of the fourth Regional Technical Conference on Water Resources Development in Asia and 
the Far East. January 1961, 45 p. (E/cN.11/548; E/CN.11/FLOOD/21.) 

[Dp. Ej. Pr. Bl.] Assessment of the work carried out between 1951 and 1960, recommen- 

dations and technical considerations concerning programmes for the years following. 


Report of the Committee on Industry and Natural Resources to the Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East. February 1961, 57 p. (E/cN.11/5543 E/cN.11/1 & NR/31.) 

[Ej. Pr. Dp. Bl.] This report was prepared in connexion with the Committee’s thirteenth 

session (8-20 March 1961, New Delhi). Its contents include: progress and problems 

of industrialization in the region; promotion of industrial productivity; reports on 

various special activities; work programme. List of documents. 
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United Nations Special Fund activities in Asia and the Far East. February 1961, 6 p. (E/N. 
11/555+) 

[Dp. Ej. Pr. Org.] List of programmes in course of execution or approved. General 

policy of the United Nations Special Fund for the development of this region. 


MANPOWER PROBLEMS IN EUROPE 


Report on manpower problems in Europe. February 1961, 17 p. (E/ECE/399.) 

{Ej. Pr.] Report transmitted by the International Labour Office to the Economic 
Commission for Europe, providing information concerning employment, its develop- 
ment and expansion; the policy of industrial centralization and regional expansion 
followed in various countries; foreign manpower; migration from Europe overseas. 
Problems of vocational and technical training. The ILO activities in the fields covered. 


ENERGY IN EUROPE 


Energy problems in Europe. February 1961, 7 p. (E/ECE/405.) 
(Ej. Pr.] Outlook as regards to European energy situation and methodological notes. 


SECRETARIAT 


CARTOGRAPHY 


World cartography. Vol. VI, 1958. 1960, 69 p. (st/SOA/SER.L/6.) 
|Ej. Pr. Sc. Bl. Org.] International cartographical work in 1958 and technical notes 
(standardization of convention symbols). 


International co-operation in cartography. February 1961, 32 p. (E/3441.) 
[Ej. Pr. Sc.] This report deals with geographical names. Need for standardizing them 
and the difficulties involved. Recommendations. 


MECHANIZATION OF AGRICULTURE 


Agricultural mechanization. 1961, 42 p., including annex. (AGRI/MECH/17.) 
[Pr. Ej. Bl.] Collection of reports on new mechanical methods of tilling, sowing or 
transplanting, and lifting and harvesting crops. Illustrations. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


Yearbook of international trade statistics, 1959. Vol. 1. 1960, 579 p., $6. (st/sTAT/SER/G/10.) 
|Dp. Ej. Pr. St.] This first volume contains detailed statistics by countries and com- 
modities, and general tables showing each country’s contribution to trade in its region 
and to world trade and analysing international trade flows and price fluctuations. 


Yearbook of international trade statistics, 1959. Vol. I. 1960, 133 p., $2. (st/sTAT/SER/G/10.) 
[Ej. Pr. St. Dp.] This second volume is intended mainly for those wishing to have a 
general view of international trade trends. It includes tables based on the seven classes 
of goods in the standard international trade classification. 


INDUSTRIAL ESTATES 


Establishment of industrial estates in underdeveloped countries. 1961, 58 p., $1. (stT/ECA/66.) 
|Ej. Pr. Dp.] Account of the experiments conducted in certain countries. Comparisons 
with the industrialized countries. Policies and principles. Results achieved. 
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TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


The expanded programme of technical assistance for economic development of underdeveloped 
countries. 1961, 51 p. (TAB/1/REV.3.) 

[Ej. Pr. Org.] An explanatory booklet on technical assistance, past and present, the 

various types of assistance, and the operation and legal bases of the programme. 


SPECIAL FUND FOR DEVELOPMENT 


Statement of contributions to the Special Fund pledged and paid for the financial year 1961, 0s 
of 31 January 1961 (United Nations Special Fund). March 1961, 4 p. (sF/L.39/REV.1.) 
{[Org. Dp.] Statement of contributions from 82 countries. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT IN LATIN AMERICA 


Report of the Expert Working Group on Social Aspects of Economic Development in Latin Americ. 
January 1961, 34 p. (sT/ECLA/CONF.6/L.2/REV.1.) 

[Ej. Pr.] The process of economic and social development in Latin America. General 

survey and observations from the viewpoint of economists, sociologists and _ political 

scientists. 


EUROPE: ECONOMIC QUESTIONS 


European agriculture in 1965. 1961, 205 p., including annexes, $2. (sT/ECE/AGRI/4.) 
[Dp. Ej. St.] Forecasts of production and consumption in Western and Eastern Europe 
over the next five years, in the light of trends observed during the past few years. 


The situation and prospects of Europe’s electric power supply industry in 1959-1960. 1951. 
114 p., $1. (sT/ECE/EP/9.) 

[Ej. Pr. Dp. St.] Report covering all countries of Western and Eastern Europe; trends 

in 1959-60 and forecasted developments. 


The coal situation in Europe in 1959-1960 and future prospects. 1961, 81 p. (sT/ECE/COAL/5. 
[Ej. Pr. St. Dp.] The first chapter of this report briefly describes the situation of the 
coal market and the coal industries in Western and Eastern Europe in 1959-60. ‘I'he 
second chapter deals with coal consumption trends, while the third discusses post-war 
investment and production costs. Future prospects are outlined in the fourth chapter. 


TOWN PLANNING IN BURMA 


Town planning in Burma. May 1960, 102 p. (TAO/BUR/31.) 

[Ej. Pr. Dp.] Report by an expert describing the general problems of town planning in 
Burma and making suggestions regarding the lay-out of built-up areas, living conditions, 
safety, the planning of buildings and financing. 


PROGRAMME FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF CYPRUS 


Cyprus. Suggestions for a development programme. 1961, 113 p., $1.50. (sT/TAO/cYP/t. 

[Ej. Pr. St.] Report by a group of experts, requested by the Government of Cyprus in 
February 1960. Objective and independent analysis of Cyprus’ economic potentialities 
and recommendations for the authorities that will execute this country’s development 
programme. Water resources, agriculture, forests, fisheries, mines, industry, trade and 
tourism. 
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SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION (ILO)! 


WORLD DEVELOPMENT IN LABOUR RELATIONS 


Report of the Director-General. Part 1. Labour relations. 1961, 118 p., $1. 

[Ej. Pr. Dp.] This report, submitted to the forty-fifth session of the International 
Labour Conference (1961), discusses the new forces which are tending to change the 
structure of labour relations throughout the world. Need for adapting institutions 
accordingly. 


THE ACTIVITIES OF THE ILO 


Report of the Director-General. Part II. Activities of the ILO. 1961, 76 p., $0.75. 

[Ej. Pr. Dp.] Major current developments in ILO activities. Employment policy, indus- 
trial and rural development, means of speeding up economic growth, living and working 
conditions, trade unionism. 


The role of ILO in the promotion of economic expansicn and social progress in developing countries. 
1961, 69 p., $0.50. 

| Ej. Pr. Dp.] This report, submitted to the forty-fifth session of the International Labour 

Conference (1961), provides a general review of the progress made in international 

economic and technical co-operation and of the part played by ILO in this great 

venture. It discusses the relationship between social action and economic growth and 

relates ILO’s experience in this field, with special reference to the developing countries. 


LABOUR LAW 


Report of the Committee of Experts on the Application of Conventions and Recommendations. 1961, 
363 p., $4. 

|Ej. Dp.] Prepared for the forty-fifth session of the International Labour Conference 

(1961). A summary of the reports submitted by governments on the application of 

international conventions and recommendations governing working conditions and 

related questions. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


The cost of social security. 1961, 238 p., $3. 

|Ej. Pr. Dp. St.] This survey, the fourth of its kind published by the International Labour 
Office since the end of the second world war, is based on information supplied by 40 coun- 
tries in reply to a questionnaire circulated by ILO in January 1959. The information 
consists of statistical data on the financial operation of social security between 1955 and 
1957. The report gives the results of the survey for each country (full, consolidated 
statement of financial operations for all social security machinery, including certain 
systems of voluntary social insurance), followed by comparisons of various countries. 
Distribution of social security costs between different sources of income. Repercussions 
of social security on the economy. 


TRADE UNIONS IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AND THE UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST 
REPUBLICS 


The trade union in the United States of America. 1961, 148 p., $1.25. 
|Fj. Pr.] Report of a mission sent by the International Labour Office to the United 


1. The ILO publications are normally issued in English, French, Russian, and Spanish. 
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States of America in 1959. The report concentrates on the question of freedom of 
association in the United States. It comprises five chapters: general data; existing 
legislation and its enforcement; the employers and the trade unions; trade union adminis- 
tration; general situation. 


The trade union in the USSR. 1960, 136 p., $1.25. 

[Ej. Pr.] Report of a mission sent by the International Labour Office to the USSR in 
1959. Special circumstances of trade unionism in the Soviet Union arising out of the 
abolition of private ownership of the means of production. The various chapters of the 
report are taken up with general remarks, a brief historical account of trade unionism, 
the legal situation, trade union organization, the role of the trade unions and the general 
situation. 


MISCELLANEOUS PROBLEMS 


Accident prevention. 1961, 182 p., $0.75. 

[Ej. Pr. Bl.] A workers’ education manual in 14 lessons, intended mainly for workers 
in manufacturing industries. Its purpose is to explain the principles of occupational 
safety and to tell workers what authorities, institutions and organizations are responsible 
for promoting safety. 


Employment opportunities for women in France, by Simone Troisgros. April 1961, 9 p. 
(Off-print from the International Labour Review.) 

[Ej. Pr.] The author concentrates mainly on the part that regional development 

planning can play in helping women to overcome the handicaps they face when 

seeking a career. 


Discrimination against older workers, by H. L. Douse. April 1961, 21 p. (Off-print from the 
International Labour Review.) 

[Ej. Pr.] In this article, Mr. H. L. Douse discusses the problem raised by this special 

form of discrimination, the main victims of which are non-manual workers. Hardship 

and waste of manpower entailed. Features of the campaign launched by the Canadian 

Government to improve the employment situation of older workers. 


The effect of public investment policy in some economically developed countries, by S. Please. 
May 1961, 23 p. (Off-print from the International Labour Review.) 

[Ej. Pr. Dp. St.] The author takes 10 industrialized countries and compares the figures 

for public investment with the main data from national accounts over the past few 

years. His purpose is to determine to what extent public investment has had a stabiliz- 

ing influence on economic activity. 


Communications between management and workers in the petroleum industry. May 1961, 24 p. 
(Off-print from the International Labour Review.) 
[Ej. Pr.] Critical analysis of recent practical experience. 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION OF UNITED NATIONS (FAO) 


FOOD RESOURCES, NUTRITION 


Development through food. A strategy for surplus utilization. 1961, 122 p. 

[Ej. Pr. Dp. St.] This booklet describes ways and means of making the largest possible 
quantities of surplus food available on mutually acceptable terms, as a transitional 
measure in the fight against hunger. 


Fish, the great potential fcod supply. 1961, 47 p., $0.50. 
[Ej. Pr. Dp.] Survey of the increase in world catches of fish. Factors impeding this 
increase. Future of fisheries in the light of the world food situation. 
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Report of the technical meeting on Nutrition in Food Policy and Planning in Asia and the Far 
East. 1961, 49 p., $0.50. 

[Ej. Pr. Dp.] This meeting was held at Bangkok from 6 to 13 June 1960 to discuss the 

various aspects of the problem of reconciling the population’s food requirements with 

the demands of national development plans for agriculture and food resources. 


Report of the FAO/WHO Seminar on Problems of Food and Nutrition in Africa south of the 
Sahara. 1960, 92 p., $1. 

[Ej. Pr. Dp.] This seminar was held at Lwiro, Bukavu (Congo), from 18 to 29 May 

1959. Survey of present knowledge. of the problems reviewed. Suggestions for filling in 

gaps in this knowledge. Proposed principles for policy of food production commensurate 

with needs. 


Report of the Symposium on Education and Training in Nutrition in Europe. 1961, 55 p-, $1. 
(Ej. Pr. Dp.] This symposium was organized jointly by FAO and WHO at Bad Hom- 
burg from 2 to 11 December 1959. Considerations regarding nutrition problems in 
Europe. Need to improve the training of nutritionists and dieticians. Means of achieving 
this. 


EROSION 


Soil erosion by wind and measures for its control on agricultural lands. 1960, 87 p., $1. 

[Ej. Pr. Dp.] Survey of the main zones affected by wind erosion and resultant damage. 
Methods successfully applied in various countries, particularly North America and 
Australia. The situation in the less developed countries. 


WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION (WHO) 


STATISTICS 


Epidemiological and vital statistics report. Vol. 14, nos. 1 and 2. 1961, 79 p., $1.75. 

[Ej. Pr. St. Dp.] Statistical data on the incidence of various diseases between June and 
December 1960 and special tables on the annual death rates (1957-59), leukaemia 
(1958), food infections and poisoning (1950-59)and typhoid (1921-58). 


Epidemiological and vital statistics report. Vol. 14, no. 3. 1961, 41 p., $1.25. 
[Ej. Dp. Pr. St.] Population movements in the various countries between May 1959 and 
May 1960. Special tables on acute anterior poliomyelitis (1951-60). 


Expert Committee on Health Statistics. 1961, 28 p., $0.30. (Technical report series, no. 218.) 
[Ej. Pr.] This seventh report of the committee deals with the methodological aspects of 
statistical studies of morbidity and health. Possibilities and limitations. Field of applic- 
ation. Technical factors to be taken into consideration in conducting such studies. 


PLANNING 


Planning of public health services. 1961, 48 p., $0.60. (Technical report series, no. 215.) ‘ 
[Dp. Ej. Pr. Bl.] Health planning and its relationship to economic and social develop- 
ment. Planning in the field under consideration. Recourse to surveys. Fixing objectives. 
Preparation and execution of the plan. The annex contains examples from various 
countries. 


TRAINING 


Recommended requirements for schools of public health. 1961, 24 p., $0.30. (Technical report 
Series, nO. 216.) 
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[Pr.] General directives applicable throughout the world to postgraduate schools of 
public health. This report is based on information supplied by 44 institutions. 


Basic nursing education programmes: a guide to their planning, by K. Lyman. 1961, 81 p,, 
$1. 

[{Pr. Ej.] An outline of the knowledge, particularly in the social sphere, that nurses 

must possess and methods of imparting such knowledge to them. 


RADIATION 


Ionizing radiation and health, by B. Lindell and R. Lowry Dobson. 1961, 81 p., $1. (Public 
health papers, no. 6.) 

[Ej. Pr. St. Sc. Dp. BI.] Biological effects of such radiation and protective measures, 

Natural and medical radiation. Exposure in everyday life and pollution through atomic 

explosions. The annex contains a glossary of technical terms and a bibliography. 


UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL 
ORGANIZATION (UNESCO) 


UNESCO'S ACTIVITIES 


Report of the Director-General on the activities of the Organization in 1960. 1961, 281 p., 
$6, 30s.(stg.), 21 NF. 

{Org.] Comprehensive account of Unesco’s work. Each activity is described in great 

detail. List of Unesco publications from 1 January to 31 December 1960. 


STATISTICAL METHOD 


Manual of educational statistics. 1961, 241 p., $3, 15s.(stg.), 10.50 NF. 

[Pr. Dp. Bl.] There is a vital need for developing educational statistics, particularly 
for the purpose of rationalizing the work being done in all parts of the world to raise 
the people’s living standards. Greater international comparability is also desirable. 
The manual under review is designed to facilitate the achievement of these aims. It 
describes and comments on the aims of educational statistics and the procedures 
followed, in the light of the views put forward by various international meetings 
of experts. The nature and sources of educational statistics; international compa- 
rability of such statistics; the compilation of statistics on illiteracy, the educational 
attainment of the population, statistics of pupils and teachers, of educational institutions, 
and of educational finance, etc. Definition of concepts and categories, recommended 
working techniques, tabulations. 


ARID LANDS 


Science and the future of arid lands, by Gilbert H. White. 1961, 95 p., no price indicated. 
[Ej.] The arid regions, far more extensive in area than the cultivated regions, cover 
more than a third of the land surface of the earth. The growth of the world’s population 
and its needs makes it of vital importance to make these lands as fertile as possible. 
Unesco’s efforts to foster progress in this direction date from 1948. In 1956 its work in 
connexion with the arid zones was raised to the rank of a major project. The booklet 
under review sums up the knowledge and experience of arid-zone problems. 


EDUCATION 


Higher education in the USSR, by M. A. Prokofiev, M. G. Chilikin and S. I. Tulpanov. 
1961, 58 p., $1, 5s.(sty.), 3.50 NF. (Educational studies and documents, no. 39.) 
[ Ej. St.] Unesco is assembling, for purposes of comparison, data on various countries’ 
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universities, their objects, organization and methods. The booklet under review comes 
in this series. The material contained in it was first presented in the form of lectures at 
the International Student Seminar on Higher Education, held at Moscow in 1959; 
it covers the Soviet system of higher education, higher technical education, and higher 
humanistic studies. 


The value of examinations. A technical study carried out in Lebanon by E. Valin. 1961, 38 p. 

$0.50, 2s. 6d. (stg.), 1.75 NF. (Educational studies and documents, no. 40.) 
(Ej. Pr. Sc. Bl. Dp.} After briefly reviewing the results of the research conducted in 
various countries since the 1920’s into the degree of objectivity of the methods used for 
assessing pupils’ knowledge through examinations, the author gives a detailed account 
of recent studies carried out in Lebanese primary and secondary schools. These studies 
bear out the view that the conventional methods are very much open to criticism. 
Possible solutions. 


Evaluating educational achievements. Summaries of some studies carried out by the Henrietta 
Szold Institute on schooling in Israel. 1961, 46 p., $0.50, 2s. 6d. (stg.), 1.75 NF. (Educational 
studies and documents, no. 42.) 

[Ej. St. Sc.] Six objective studies carried out to determine how far the Israeli educational 

system achieves its aims. They bear on the balance between the pupils’ mental capacity 

and teaching methods, with due regard to their environment, and on the educational 
and vocational guidance of young people. 


Asia, Arab states, Africa: education and progress. 1961, 63 p., no price indicated. 

[Ej. Dp. St.] General information calculated to awaken public interest in one of the 
crucial issues of our time—the educational future of the children of Asia, the Arab 
countries, and Africa. The urgency and scope of the work to be done. This bookiet is 
based on a series of preliminary surveys of needs and possible ways of meeting them. 


International directories of education: teachers’ associations. 1961, 127 p., $2.50, 12s. 6d. (stg.), 
8.75 NF. (Trilingual: English, French, Spanish.) 

[Pr. Dp. Dt.] Entries concerning 1,274 organizations in 127 countries or territories 
(address, date of foundation, membership, finance and main publications). 


The influences of the cinema on children and adolescents. An annotated international bibliography. 
1961, 106 p., $1.50, 7s. 6d. (stg.), 5.25 NF. (Reports and papers on mass communication, 
no. 31.) 

[Pr. Bl.] List of the most important books and articles about the influence of the cinema 

on young prople published throughout the world during the past three decades. It 

covers: general works; frequency of cinema attendance; attitudes, motives, reactions 
and preferences; analyses of film content; perception and comprehension of films; the 
influence of films on general knowledge and emotional life; films and delinquency; educa- 
tional aspects of films. Each publication is briefly reviewed. There are 491 entries in all. 


STATUS OF WOMEN 


The changing social position of women in Japan, by Takashi Koyama. 1961, 152 p., $2, 
10s. (stg.), 7 NF. 

[Ej. Sc. St.] This report, prepared at the request of the Department of Social Sciences 
of Unesco, reviews, from the sociological standpoint, the main changes in the position 
of Japanese women during the past ten years. Thanks to extensive teara-work, a wide 
range of published or unpublished material was gone through. The author sums up 
the content of the very many reports compiled on the subject. Brief historical notes, 
general institutional changes in Japan and their impact on women, the changing 
position of Japanese women in the family, the social position of women in the rural 
community and of working women in the cities, women and civic activities. 
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EXPLANATION OF ABBREVIATIONS USED 


Bl. = Contains an extensive bibliography. 
Dp. = Presents facts country by country (or region by region). 
Ej. = Supplies essential information to educators and journalists interested in social 


questions. 

Org. = Is very useful for knowledge of the current activities of the international 

organization concerned, 

Pr. = Supplies useful factual information for certain groups of people (educators, 
government officials, members of international organizations and_ social 
institutions, etc.) whose activities are connected with the subject-matter of 
the document. 

St. = Contair;; statistics. 

Sc. = Deserves the attention of scientific workers in the field concerned. 

The importance of these conventional signs is, of course, purely relative, and we do 

not wish their use to be taken as implying a system of classification. We use them 

merely in order to give as brief an abstract as is consistent with indicating, in the easiest 
way possible, that part of the contents of the publications and documents under review 
which relates to some particular branch of social science. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


FRIEDMANN, G. Signal d’une troisiéme voie? Paris, Gallimard, 1961. 18cm., 139 p.. 
pl., maps. (Problémes d’ Amérique latine, I1.) 

This work is a sequel to Problémes d’ Amérique latine, notes published by the 
author following his first visits to Latin America. In 1959, Friedmann was 
convinced that only a comprehensive approach to the economic and social 
problems of the South American continent could save it from its state of per- 
manent crisis, but he now emphasizes the basic choice with which each country 
is confronted as a result of the Castro revolution. Latin America, in the past 
few years, has become a ‘danger zone’: on the one hand, it can be included in 
the tzers monde, whose difficulties connected with underdevelopment it shares; 
on the other, it is subjected to pressures from what is, from the technological 
point of view, the most highly developed society in the world, that of the 
United States of America, whose products, newspapers, and material and 
cultural patterns are constantly flooding into it. The fact of being drawn into 
the cold war makes the problems it has to face even more critical, viz., the 
increasing disproportion between economic development and the growth of the 
population; the unequal distribution of national income; social rigidity; the 
decline in living standards; general political instability, etc. The Cuban revolu- 
tion seems to have offered a solution to these difficulties, and throughout Latin 
America, Fidel Castro’s régime suggests the hope of better conditions and great- 
er social justice. In Mexico, Venezuela, Brazil and Chile, the Castro revolu- 
tion was hailed with immense sympathy, as una revolucién auténtica en nuestra 
America; throughout the continent, trade unionists, political leaders and 
intellectuals began to believe in the possibility of a ‘third way’, linked neither 
with American capitalism nor with communism. The coming to power of 
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President Kennedy seemed for a moment to dispel the distrust encountered 
by the United States of America in the New Hemisphere; but the unsuccessful 
attempt by anti-Castro forces, trained in Florida and armed by the CIA, 
to invade Cuba was a great blow to the new President’s prestige, while Cuba 
turned towards the Soviet Union. Recent developments in the revolutionary 
movement, the entry into the government of ‘Che’ Guevara, the Marxist 
theorist of the revolution, and the breach of relations between Washington 
and Havana have not changed the atmosphere nor alienated most of the 
Latin American countries from Fidel Castro’s government. The author 
suggests that a far-reaching change in North American policy towards 
the South American countries would be required in order to preserve the 
possibility of a ‘third way’, which would permit Latin America to reconcile 
its own assimilation of technological progress with its peoples’ aspirations for 
freedom. 


GinsBERG, M. Evolution and progress. Melbourne, London, Toronto, W. Heine- 
mann, 1961. 23 cm., xii + 283 p., bibliogr., index. (Essays in sociology and 
social philosophy, vol. 3.) 

This collection of articles is the third volume in a series bringing together 

Professor Ginsberg’s essays on sociology and social philosophy. The volume, as 

a whole, is a defence of the concepts of development and progress, in ethics as 

well as in sociology; the attitude it illustrates in thus both rationalistic and 

evolutionistic. 

The title of the first part of the book illustrates this dual aspect; in consider- 
ing the ‘rational factors in development’ the author seeks to show both why a 
rationalistic theory of ethics and society must lead on to a theory of develop- 
ment, and why a theory of evolution must determine the role of reason, alike 
as a means of cognition and as a factor in change. 

The first article consists of a ‘re-evaluation of the idea of progress’. After 
reviewing the various theories of progress, the author makes a distinction be- 
tween the two ideas of evolution (defined by differentiation) and progress. He 
notes that the possibility of a theory of progress presupposes the existence of a 
good social morphology, and he quotes Hobhouse’s as an example. For his 
own part, he states the existence not of general progress on a single front, but 
rather of trends and currents which prove positive when judged by the criteria 
of rational ethics, and which human willpower has to foster and develop. The 
following article describes the theory of social development put forward by 
Hobhouse, with whom Professor Ginsberg has great sympathy, though he 
recognizes his excessive optimism. In the third article, dealing with ‘reason and 
experience in ethics’ and taking A. Comte as his point of departure, he defends 
the rationalist point of view, but, faced with the objection that there is a wide 
variety of moral codes, very soon has recourse to a theory of development. He 
then launches forth into a detailed comparison of levels of moral development 
based on the following five criteria: differentiation (or the emergence of a 
specifically moral attitude), universalization of moral judgements, the extent 
or scope of moral experience, the systematic coherence or articulation of 
principles, and the capacity for self-criticism and self-direction. His conclusion 
is that progress is partial but real. 

The following study, on ‘social change’, considers the problems of sociai 
causality and aims. According to the author, causal relations have the same 
significance in the social sciences as in the physical sciences. He defines them 
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by immediacy and continuity in transition. He admits, however, that there js 
a fundamental difference between social causality and physical causality, 
due to the importance of the conscious factors. 

The second part of the book is the fruit of a series of lectures delivered at 
the University of Tokyo. It describes the problems of sociology in the early 
twentieth century, starting with an account of the theories of Durkheim and 
his English colleagues Westermarck and Hobhouse, followed by a chapter on 
the comparative method (with particular reference to Hobhouse, Vinogradofi, 
Tylor and Frazer). The next chapter, developed at greater length, deals with 
‘social morphology’. The author distinguishes between attempts at classifi- 
cation relating to particular aspects (such as religions, the family, political 
organizations) and those relating to societies as a whole. After mentioning the 
most important of these attempts, he outlines some personal solutions in these 
two directions. Chapter VIII, ‘Evolution, development, progress’, dravs 
together the principal themes of the book, but adds a new analysis of the 
concept of evolution and its use. This has proved, in the author’s view, partic- 
ularly profitable in the two fields of language and technology. Social evolution 
seems to have characteristics different from those of biological evolution, and 
sometimes more easily determined. The last chapter, presents a criticism of 
the attempts at elaborating a ‘formalist’ and ‘relational’ sociology made by 
Simmel and his followers. 


Giron, R. Etudes sociologiques sur les couches salariées. Ouvriers et employés. Paris, 
Librairie Marcel Riviére et Cie, 1960. 247 p. (Recherches de sociologie de travail, 

no. 7.) 

To what extent do the non-manual wage-earners or ‘white-collar workers’ of 
today, with the exception of those holding positions of authority, differ from 
wage-earning manual workers? This is the question considered in this study, 
the first part of which deals with the development of ideas about the difference 
between manual and clerical workers. Such ideas seem to be based on the very 
long-standing view that there is a difference in the nature of manual and non- 
manual work: the office workers’ position is thought to be superior to that of 
the manual worker because he keeps his hands clean. In reality it is not easy 
to draw a clear distinction between the two social strata, as a study of statistical 
classifications proves: supporting his argument by reference to American sta- 
tistics, the author points out that the socio-professional categories they use 
have, during the last hundred years, had substantially different connotations 
and that it has not yet been possible to define their real significance with 
precision. 

Used as they stand, however, the statistics make it possible (second part) to 
form a broad picture of the geographical distribution and historical develop- 
ment of the wage-earning classes from country to country, and reveal a close 
parallelism between the degree of economic development and the level of 
social evolution. 

In the third and fourth parts of his work, the author reverts to the idea of 
the dividing line between the worlds of the oflice worker and the manual 
worker and puts it to the test of facts. 

There is far less contrast between the respective tasks of the office worker and 
the manual worker than is generally admitted, as the organization of work is, 
in any case, complex and combines, in both instances, mental and physical 
operations. On the other hand, the surroundings in which they work, far 
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removed from one another and differently organized, are quite distinct. 
The difference in forms of payment (remuneration on a piece-work basis or 
by the hour, and monthly wages) was also very important in the past; it is 
tending to become far less so in our own day. So far as the amount of remuner- 
ation is concerned, there is much overlapping between the two categories, 
and it seems that this has always been the case. A final question to be consi- 
dered is the extent to which manual and office workers are separated by their 
zones of residence. In fact, residential zones are too varied to be reduced to 
distinct types and, except in somewhat limited cases, socio-professional cate- 
gories are mingled everywhere in more or less similar proportions. 

While certain facts thus support the idea of a division of wage-earners into 
two principal groups and even help us to understand how this view developed, 
other circumstances, on the contrary, indicate that the concept is only an 
approximate one. 


Grancer, G. G. Pensée formelle et sciences de Vhomme. Paris, Aubier (Editions 

Montaigne), 1960. 8vo, 228 p., 15 NF. 

Taking as his theme contemporary developments in the sciences of man, the 
author sets out to ‘present from a new standpoint the fundamental problem 
of a scientific philosophy, hypothetically defined as that of the creation of 
forms and of their introduction into a practice’. 

But what are these forms? If we take the view that the main task of episto- 
mology is to interpret them, this question is of fundamental importance. Are 
the forms constituting the object of scientific study to be found at the level of 
perception, are they a systematization of the forms perceived by the senses? 
The author takes a firm stand against this thesis, refusing to attribute the value 
of a scientific object to the ‘form’ of the Gestalt psychologists or to the ‘structure 
of behaviour’ as defined by Merleau-Ponty and the phenomenologists. In his 
view, any scientific form of thought is necessarily mathematical. To reflect upon 
epistomological ‘facts’, to compare the structures built up in the various fields 
of scientific thought, is to discover the strategic role played by mathematics 
in knowledge. There is bound to be a jump from the object of perception to the 
object of science. In perception, form is immediately and spontaneously 
appreciated ; in science, it is the result of a laborious treatment. 

Yonsideration of the manner of this treatment raises the problem of language. 
While science does not directly apprehend the objects of its study from sense 
data, it masters thern by building up systems of forms in a language. ‘The 
study of the formal contribution in scientific knowledge cannot progress’, as 
Granger says, ‘except in conjunction with an analysis of the function and 
structures of language.’ His work therefore begins with an essay on language 
as a necessary instrument of scientific thought, leading to the conclusion that 
scientific language is characterized by the predominance of a syntax which 
expresses an object structure. However, this syntax, while making language an 
indispensable tool in scientific activities in general, is not sufficient to determine 
the categories wherein the object of science is constituted; it cannot convert 
language into the source and matter of knowledge. 

This leads on to a consideration of the way in which the ‘isolation’ of pheno- 
mena is effected in the sciences of man, with special emphasis on this first 
intervention of formal thought. For this, there are two approaches, whereby 
form is brought into the world of events; the first, ‘formalist’, approach seeks to 
construct abstract systems which are studied for their own sake; the other, 
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‘operational’, subordinates formalizing to action, as can be seen, in particular 
in so-called ‘operational research’ undertakings. The convergence of these two 
approaches opens up the possibility of an original discipline, which should 
become the science of the future. 

This possibility of establishing the sciences of man as an exact discipline, 
however, comes up against the objection of quality. Can the qualitative be 
dealt with rationally? Most of those who give a negative reply to this question 
erroneously reduce the process of structuration to quantification pure and 
simple. Granger shows that, in a much more general way, ‘it should be said 
that the qualitative is conceptualized by reduction of isolated differences to 
differences integrated into a coherent system of oppositions. This process of 
reduction is at the very basis of mathematical thought, and, in this sense, it 
may be admitted that this treatment of quality is a mathematization’. As 
moreover, such a treatment represents an organized and rational practice which 
constantly reviews it and requires its revision, it is understandable that the 
attempts at reducing our knowledge to a body of axioms, which are now 
emerging in the sciences of man, should appear to be the essential prerequisite 
for this revision, for a constant reshaping of structuration. And, in a chapter 
which he himself considers to be the most significant and most difficult in his 
book, the author considers the relations between structuration and this reduc- 
tions to axioms. 

The embodiment of knowledge in axioms cannot, however, provide the 
only structural scheme for the sciences of man. In a contrast whose terms 
he tends to consider as complementary, Granger raises the problem of know- 
ledge of what is individual. This is a difficult problem, viewed from the angle 
he has deliberately adopted, since he is obliged to deny history the status 
of a scientific discipline: ‘If science is defined as the construction of models 
of phenomena which are of practical use it is clear that history is outside 
our field, in so much as it sets out not to elaborate models for the handling 
of realities, but to reconstitute those very realities, which are necessarily 
experienced as individual.’ He nevertheless furnishes the basis of a solution 
to this problem, by showing, inter alia, how the science of man, in asserting 
its character as applied knowledge, is moving towards the construction of a 
concept of the individual. As it recommends the branches of study which are 
concerned with man to follow the narrow path of strictly accurate cognition, 
Granger’s book, even if we reject some of his conclusions derived from what 
are probably over-rigid principles, is essential reading for all social scientists 
who are concerned with the actual value of their knowledge. 


Janowitz, M., ed. Community political systems. Contributors: Victor Ayoud, 
Philips Cutright, Scott Greer, Amos H. Hawley.... Glencoe (Ill.), The Free 
Press, 1961. 25 cm., 259 p., tabl., bibliogr., index, $7.50 (Jnternational 
yearbook of political behavior research, 1.) 

The political sociology of ‘communities’ has still to be developed; the structure 

and organization of power at the local level, whether in a small town or a 

great industrial metropolis, have so far been little studied. For this reason, 

the work edited by Morris Janowitz is particularly interesting. Five out of 
the seven studies which it contains deal with the problem of decision-making 
in the local government system. What relations are established between the 

‘communities’ and the larger political systems of which they form part? What 

relations are there between the political class and economic power? What 
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part does the latter play in American political life? How are the national 
political elites formed and recruited? These are all questions for which an 
answer needs to be found. 

Robert Schulze, in ‘The bifurcation of power in a satellite city’, makes 
historical analysis of the power structure in an industrial town. The peoples 
in whose hands economic power lies have gradually lost interest in public 
affairs and a new class of politicians have established themselves without, 
however, wielding the power of the businessmen of former times. Harry 
Scoble, in ‘Leadership hierarchies and political issues in a New England 
town’, reaches similar conclusions in studying the manner in which local 
problems have been solved in a small New England town. Political life is not 
dominated by economic power, for the electors can play on the rivalry be- 
tween leading groups. The political class and businessmen may even be dissoc- 
iated, as can be seen from the study by Peter Rossi and Philips Cutright, 
‘The impact of party organization in an industrial setting’, which analyses 
the organization of political parties in a industrial city, where the Democratic 
Party and the workers’ unions play a dominant part, thanks to the main- 
tenance of the ‘spoils system’. Amos Hawley and Basil Zimmer, in ‘Resistance 
to unification in a metropolitan community’, and Scott Greer, in ‘Dilemmas 
of action research on the “metropolitan problem’’’, study the relations be- 
tween the increasingly exacting citizens and the administration of a great 
industrial metropolis. The authorities must protect the interests of the con- 
sumer and establish an order of priority for dealing with problems. H. Valen 
and D. Katz, in ‘An electoral contest in a Norwegian province’, analyse the 
party set-up in a Norwegian community and the part it plays in local politics. 

Local decisions, concludes Morris Janowitz, are the result of compromises 
between coalitions of a parliamentary type, but at this level the parties play 
only a limited role. If democracy is to function properly, however, an efficient 
decision-making procedure at the ‘community’ level must be devised. That 
is the real problem, rather than the manipulation of the citizens by a small 
elite. 

The final study contained in this collective work differs somewhat from 
the others. It deals with ‘The judicial process in two African tribes’. The 
author, Victor Ayoud, analyses two works on anthropology discussing judicial 
procedure among the Tiv of Nigeria and the Barotse of Northern Rhodesia. 
The comparison drawn between these systems and those prevailing in our 
modern societies is of considerable interest. 


PaLMADE, Guy. L’unité des sciences humaines. Paris, Dunod, 1961. 8vo, vi + 357 Pp. 
(Collection Organisation et sciences humaines.) 

However different may be the disciplines and techniques concerned with 
the study of man, and whatever difficulty they may have in communicating 
and co-operating, the author takes it for granted that there is a unity between 
them and seeks, in this book, to make it clear. Is the unity in question the 
rather vague idea summed up in the very expression ‘sciences of man’, signify- 
ing that these sciences are concerned only with phenomena in which man 
finds a human significance? This would be a very imprecise statement and 
could furnish little information about the organization of the sciences consid- 
ered. The author therefore concentrates rather on the study of their structure. 
By formulating a theory of the essential characteristics of this structure, he 
tries to arrive at an understanding of what constitutes their unity. 
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The essential problem for him is not, therefore, to reduce certain branches 
of study to others—e.g., the sociological to the psychological—nor to subor- 
dinate one level of phenomena to another, but to discover whether, in the 
case of the social sciences, it is possible, by the complete mastery of some- 
what limited means, consisting of concepts, to cover the whole of the field 
defined. Setting out to demonstrate on the basis of a conceptual analysis 
that the social sciences circumscribe a field with a structural unity of its own, 
he is led on to look for ‘trans-rational’, or ‘trans-specific’ concepts, in relation 
to the different disciplines, or, in ot‘\er words, concepts which may have a 
specific significance at different levels—the psychological, the sociological, etc. 

These concepts he discovers first in connexion with applied psychology 
—the concepts of operation, information, conduct, characterization, inter- 
action, complementarity. He goes on to make use of them in considering the 
principal sectors of psychology and the problems with which they deal. 
In a furely theoretical section, the notions thus brought to light are more 
precisely defined and consolidated by the use of ‘simplified schemes’. 

Finally, in the fourth section, which forms one half of the work, the concepts 
are extended to the sociological branches of study—the psychosociology of 
labour, the sociology of law, economics, etc. 

The unity thus achieved is admittedly somewhat general, having relatively 
little to do with form. It consists, in fact, in terms which the author borrows 
from J. Destouches’ remarks on physics, in ‘the complete possession of some- 
what limited means employed in a fairly homogenous field’. It would perhaps 
have been more readily appreciated if the author had chosen to establish his 
concepts at the level of social psychology rather than that of applied psychol- 
ogy. The work, which was written 10 years ago, has dated, but its main 
merit subsists. The author wrote it with constant reference to the sciences of 
man and the techniques associated with their study and, while he adopts a 
standpoint very different from that of a Talcott Parsons, he tries to help man 
in society to a better understanding of what he does. 


Politische Forschung. Beitrage zum zehnjahrigen Bestehen des Instituts fiir 
politische Wissenschaft. Hrsg. von Otto Stammer. Koln, Opladen, West- 
deutscher Verlag, 1960. 24 cm., xii + 272 p., bibliogr., index, DM4o. 
(Schriften des Instituts fiir politische Wissenschaft, Bd. 17.) 

To mark the tenth anniversary of its foundation, the Institute of Political 

Studies of the Free University of Berlin enlisted the services of 10 specialists 

to survey the state of political science in their respective countries. The coun- 

tries dealt with are the principal nations of Western Europe (France, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, Italy, Spain), the Scandinavian countries and_ the 

United States of America. 

The standpoints adopted by the different authors vary slightly. As he was 
unable to give a complete picture of political science in his country in some 
20 pages, Sigmund Neuman, who was responsible for the report on the United 
States of America, describes the development of this branch of study in general 
terms. He seeks to bring out certain trends of the past rather than define 
the direction that political science will take in the future. This bird’s-eye 
view is usefully supplemented by abundant notes and by the bibliography to 
be found at the end of the volume. 

Those reporting on political science in France, Great Britain and Germany 
(Alfred Grosser, Samuel Edward Finer and Otto Heinrich von der Gablentz 
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respectively) present detailed monographs on work published and in progress. 
They give a sketch of the organizations which are concerned in one way or 
another with research in each country. An entire chapter is devoted to the 
Berlin Institute of Political Studies. Alfred Grosser brings up the problem 
of the training of research workers in France. 

The reports on Spain and Italy are on similar lines, setting out to provide 
information about efforts and achievements, and to define the obstacles 
encountered in the development of political science in those countries. Finally, 
the two chapters dealing with the Scandinavian countries go beyond a mere 
survey of the situation. Dealing more particularly, in one case, with parties 
and elections and, in the other, with the machinery of government, they do 
not merely give a complete picture of the progress of work on these subjects, 
but also take up problems related to them. 

The interest of such surveys will at once be appreciated. The inescapable 
conclusion is that, even though Europe has a long tradition in the teaching of 
political science (there was a chair of rhetoric at the University of Uppsala 
as early as 1662), its achievements have now been outstripped by the scope 
and amount of work undertaken in the United States of America. Being 
obliged to restrict its field of action, owing to the scarcity of research workers, 
Europe is bound to benefit by increased collaboration among its various 
specialists, and this book urges such a development. 


SeLur, F. Stratégie de la lutte sociale. France, 1936-1960. Paris, Economic et 
humanisme, Les Editions ouvriéres, 1961. 23 cm., 351 p., bibliogr., index, 
18.60 NF. (Collection Relations sociales.) 

The developments that have taken place in industry since the end of the 
nineteenth century are such that they have brought about far-reaching changes 
in the position of wage-earners. However, they have not in France, as in 
many other countries, put an end to social conflicts, and it is clear that the 
new forms of industrial relations have not removed the sources of dispute. 
There are several reasons for this. The first group is connected with the incon- 
sistencies of the French legal system: in spite of the institution of staff represen- 
tation and works committees, in spite of the laws on collective bargaining 
and the enactments on profit-sharing schemes, the law is still based, as in the 
nineteenth century, on private property. The manager of a business still 
continues, in law, to direct the concern on behalf of the owners of capital 
and is thereby in the position of having no legal social responsibility. 

The State has admittedly tried to intervene; in particular, it has attempted 
to bring about changes in the sphere of wages and working conditions, but 
its action has generally been ineffective. Within business concerns, there are 
great variations in the observance of social legislation, and the trade unions 
are not effectually recognized, as they have been in the United States of 
America since 1935. 

The State tends, on the other hand, to encourage direct contractual rela- 
tions between employers and wage-earners. At the individual business level, 
private agreements might have been made easier by the principle of the 
freedom of undertakings with regard to wages, to which employers are so 
strongly attached. In fact, employers’ organizations have always been opposed 
to such agreements out of fear that the advantages accorded by one business 
director may be regarded by others as creating troublesome precedents. 
Not until the Renault agreement of 1955 was such a precedent established, 
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starting off the famous ‘wave’, whose effects, in reality, were fairly limited 
in their range. 

At the branch of industry level, on the other hand, negotiation seems to 
be easier and the employers more favourably disposed. But in France collec- 
tive bargains have never become a regular and normal means of adjusting 
salaries and working conditions to economic development. Far from being a 
procedure conducive to social peace, collective bargaining has remained a 
part of the tactics of conflict—defensive, so far as the employers are concerned, 
offensive as regards the unions. These circumstances explain the persistence 
of industrial strife and the strikes in which it is reflected. It seems difficult 
to arrive at a satisfactory solution as long as the nature of economic 
power and the principle of its unilateral control by the employers remain 
unaltered. 


BOOKS RECEIVED: SHORTER NOTICES 


ANGEL, Pierre. Eduard Bernstein et l’évolution du socialisme allemand. Paris, M. Didier, 1961. 
24 cm., 463 p., pl., bibliogr., index. (Germanica, 2.) 

The years of intellectual and political development of the great German socialist 

which led him to the creation of revisionism; the triumph of this trend just before the 

first world war. 


ArpDANT, Gabriel. La Tunisie d’aujourd’hui et de demain. Une expérience de développement 

économique. Paris, Calmann-Lévy, 1961. 19 cm., 223 p., 7 NF. ( Questions d’actualité. ) 
This outline of the development policy of Tunisian leaders is more than an account of 
failures and successes, it is an analysis of their political aims, the demands of a growing 
economy, the obstacles to progress, and future prospects. 


BELLERBY, J. R.; Muyumpar, N. A. Agricultural economic theory and the Indian economy. 
Bombay, Vora, 1961. 19 cm., 158 p., tabl., folder, index, 17s.6d. 

The distinction between the engineering plan and the peripheral plan and problems 

raised by their application to Indian agriculture. 


Bir, Pierre de. Budgets familiaux en Belgique 1957-1958. Modes de vie dans trois milieux 
socio-professionels. In collaboration with a research team headed by Robert Hoebaer. 
Louvain, Nauwelaerts; Paris, Béatrice-Nauwelaerts, 1960. 25 cm., 434 p., tabl., 
50.50 NF. 

This budget inquiry seeks to isolate and analyse the effect of large families on the daily 

life of Belgian workmen, agricultural workers and office workers. 


Bosstn, André. Les nations et l’organisation mondiale de la paix. Preface by Robert Buron. 
Paris, Economie et humanisme, Les Editions ouvriéres, 1960. 23 cm., 311 p., maps, 
bibliogr., 15.75 NF. 

The author’s purpose in publishing this book several months after the adjournment of the 

‘summit conference is to recall the history of nations and the philosophy of their rap- 

prochement in order to suggest a way of ensuring future world peace; the transformation 

of the United Nations into a world community, provided with a world parliament and 
government. 
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Brunius, Teddy. Alexis de Tocqueville: the sociological aesthetician. Uppsala, Almquist and 
Wiksell, 1960. 19 cm., 63 p., Sw.Kr.12. (Acta universitatis upsaliensis. Laokoon. Swedish 
studies in aesthetics, 1.) 

‘Art and society’ in the United States of America through the works of Tocque- 


ville. 


Brzezinski, W. Sadowa kontrola administracji we Francji. Warsaw, Paristwowe wydawni- 
ctwo naukowe, 1960. 21 cm., 176 p., bibliogr., zl. 20. (Instytut nauk prawnych polskiej 
akademii nauk.) 

Analysis of jurisdictional control over the administration in France; its forms, its 

limits; an appraisal. 


Burks, R. V. The dynainics of communism in Eastern Europe. Princzton, Princeton University 
Press, 1961. 23 cm., xii + 244 p., index, $5. 

Study of communist party membership in eight Eastern European countries: age, sex, 

level of education, profession, ethnic origins, etc. R. V. Burks infers that the essential 

factor explaining individual attraction to the communist movement is the interpenet- 

ration of races and cultures rather than the class struggle. 


Buyssens, Eric. Vérité et langue. Langue et pensée. Brussels, Institut de Sociologie Solvay, 
1960. 24 cm., 52 p., 60 Belgian francs. 
An essay on the relationships between knowledge and language. 


Catcacno, Alfredo Eric. Un modéle pour étudier action réciproque entre les forces politiques 
et les actes et projets du gouvernement. Travail présenté en janvier 1961 au Séminaire général 
de méthodologie du Cycle supérieur d’ études politiques de la Fondation nationale des sciences poli- 
tiques. Paris, Beugnet, 1961. 24 cm., 18 p., tabl. 

Construction and use of the model. Its application to political life in Argentina. 


Capes, Mary; Witson, A. T. M., eds. Communication or conflict. Conferences: their nature, 
dynamics and planning. London, Tavistock Publications, 1960. 23 cm., xii + 228 p., 
bibliogr., index, 3os. 

This book is compiled from the debates of an international conference on the organiz- 

ation and functioning of conferences, with emphasis on the difficult problems of com- 

munications across national and cultural barriers. 


CasstrrER, Henry R. Television teaching today. Paris, Unesco, 1960. 21 cm., 268 p., pl., 
charts, bibliogr., 10.50 NF. (Press, film and radio in the world today.) 

Study of the use of television for teaching in the United States and other countries, 

including France. 


Caretant, Riccardo; Trevisan, Carlo. Citta in trasformazione e servizio sociale. Roma, 
1961. 24 cm., 119 p. (Ente gestione servizio sociale case per lavoratori. Citta, periferie e 
servizio sociale, 2.) 

The role played by social centres and communal administrations in dealing with the 

current problem of the internal movements of population and its effects on the extension 

of suburbs in large towns. 


Centro sociale nel complesso INA-Casa (Il). 2nd ed. Rome, 1961. 24 cm., 56 p., fig., tabl. 
(Ente gestione servizio sociale case per lavoratori. Citta, periferie e servizio sociale, 1.) 

The adaptation of the general features of social centres to the occupants of the large 

INA Housing Estate blocks is particularly visible in the building itself (distribution 

of premises, internal arrangements, etc.). 


Cuampers, Frank P. Perception, understanding and society. A philosophical essay on the arts and 
sciences and on the humane studies. London, Sidgwick and Jackson, 1961. 23 cm., 300 p., 
index, 25s. 
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For the author, the intellectual process which the humane studies require relies more 
upon art than science, upon comprehension rather than conceptualism. 


Cing cents docteurs en droit s’interrogent sur leurs professions. Une enquéte d’opinion. Annex: 
‘Docteurs en droit et gestion des entreprises. La réforme des études de droit: projets 
belges et réalisations frangaises.’ Brussels, Editions de l’Institut de Sociologie Solvay, 
1961. 24 cm., xvi +- 152 p., 140 Belgian francs. [Association des anciens étudiants de 
la Faculté de droit (A.D.Br.) et Université Libre de Bruxelles. Institut de Sociologic 
Solvay. ] 

A survey of employment opportunities for Belgian lawyers (professional specialization. 

remuneration, new openings). 


Couen, Félix S. The legal conscience. Selected papers of Félix $. Cohen, ed. by Lucy Kra- 
mer Cohen, foreword by Felix Frankfurter, introduction by Eugene V. Rostow. New 
Haven (Conn.), Yale University Press, 1960. 24 cm., xviii + 505 p., pl., bibliogr.. 
index, $12.50. 

A compilation of lectures and papers of a famous jurist dealing with the fundamental 

problems of logic and ethics: foundations of law, the theory and practice of democracy, 

the philosophy of American civilization, etc. 


Duncan, Otis Dudley; Cuzzort, Ray P.; Duncan, Beverly. Statistical geograp.). 
Problems in analysing areal data. Glencoe (Ill.), The Free Press, 1961. 24 cm., x\ 
+ 191 p., fig., tabl., bibliogr., index, $6. ; 

An analysis of the methodology of applying statistics to the study of geographical areas. 


Echecs aux examens (Les). Brussels, Institut de Sociologie Solvay, 1960. 24 cm., 42 p.. 
tab]. (Université Libre de Bruxelles. Institut de Sociologie Solvay. Groupe pour 
l’étude des échecs aux examens.) 

A study of the cause of examination failures, the number of which is growing in pro- 

portion to entries, and ways of remedying this situation. 


Eigentum und Eigentiimer in unserer Gesellschaftsordnung. Cologne, Opladen, Westdeutscher 
Verlag, 1960. 22 cm., vii + 239 p., DM11.60. (Veréffentlichungen der Walter-Raymond- 
Stiftung, 1.) 

A collection of contributions to three symposia on private property; the notion of 

private property and the doctrines of the Catholic and Protestant Churches; the legal. 

economic and sociological forms of private property in the contemporary world. 


Grrop, Roger; Rovuit_er, Jean-Frédéric. Milieu social et orientation de la carriére des 
adolescents. Part I: Les trois derniéres années de scolarité obligatoire (de 12 a 15 ans). Geneva, 
1961. 30 cm., 58 p., tabl., 2 Swiss francs. (Centre de recherches de la Faculté des 
sciences économiques et sociales de l’Université de Genéve. Section de sociologic. 

An inquiry into the careers of a whole generation of young people, progress being 

recorded from the age of 12. This report allows us to observe the relationships between 

the scholastic apparatus and the pressures exerted by the social system. The first part is 
devoted to the last three years of compulsory schooling (from 12 to 15) and the second 
to the two following years (apprenticeship or more advanced studies). 


Goopricu, Leland M. New trends in narcotics control. New York, 1960. 20 cm., p. 179-242. 
$0.35. (Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. International conciliation. 
530. November 1960.) 

The international control of narcotics; history, the role of United Nations in reorganizing 

this control, socio-economic implications of the problem. 


GusseE Ls, Robert. Productivité, progrés technique et relations industrielles. Brussels, Institut de 
Sociologie Solvay, 1960. 24 cm., 160 p., bibliogr., 135 Belgian francs. (Université 
Libre de Bruxelles. Institut de Sociologie Solvay. Collection d’économie sociale.) 
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Analysis of the reciprocal influences of the three elements: productivity, technical 
progress and industrial relations. R. Gubbels describes their interdependence in our 
industrial societies, and raises the question of the very survival of these societies. The 
analysis of the situation in Belgium would also apply to a number of European countries. 


a 
Hasan, K. Sarwar. Pakistan and the United Nations. New York, Manhattan Publishing 
Co., 1960. 21 cm., x + 328 p. index, $3. (Pakistan Institute of International Affairs. 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. National studies on international 
organization.) 
An analysis of Pakistani policy in United Nations in the light of the nation’s four essential 
problems: its relations with India, its relations with the Moslem world, the desire for an 
autonomous policy and the needs of its economic development. 


Health care for California. A report by the Governor’s committee on medical aid and health. 
Berkeley (Calif.), Department of Public Health, 1960. 28 cm., vi + 104 p., fig., 
tabl., bibliogr. 

The state of hygienic and health services in California, the needs of the population, the 

organization of hospitals, staffing, prevention of disease, etc. 


Henry, David D. What priority for education? The American people must soon decide. Urbana, 
University of Illinois Press, 1961. 21 cm., 92 p., $2.50. 

‘The United States is confronted with the essential problem of education. It is imper- 

ative for Americans to understand that funds for education are an investment in the 


future. 


Jaco, E. Gartly. The social epidemiology of mental disorders. A psychiatric survey of Texas. 
New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 1960. 24 cm., 228 p., tabl., maps., bibliogr., 
index, $3.50. 

A study of demographic cultural and social factors of mental illness in the State of 

Texas. 


Jacquemyns, G. Langrand-Dumonceau, promoteur d’une puissance financiére catholique. 1. Années 
obscures. Montée. Brussels, Université Libre de Bruxelles, 1960. 22 cm., 324 p., bibliogr., 
index, 260 Belgian francs. (Institut de Sociologie Solvay. Centre d’histoire économique 
et sociale.) 

This study is not only a bibliography of a celebrated financier, but it tries, in connexion 

with his work, to throw light on a number of questions relating to the economic, social, 

political and legal history of the nineteenth century. 


Lacy, Dan. Freedom and communications. Urbana, University of Illinois Press, 1961. 
22 cm., x + 93 p., $3. (Seventh annual Windsor lectures.) 

Convinced that liberty can rest only upon a good system of information and communica- 

tion between human beings, the author tries to assess the qualities and defects of the 

American system. 


LrBLANC, Maris. Personnalité de la femme katangaise. Contribution a l'étude de son acculturation. 
Louvain, Publications universitaires; Paris, Béatrice-Nauwelaerts, 1960. 25 cm., 
404 p., fig., tabl., bibliogr., 40.50 NF. (Studia psychologica.) 

Various projective techniques permit an examination of the attitudes of Katanga 

women who live in an industrial and mining area. Study of disturbances and conflicts 

due to this cultural change; suggestions for research. 


Lurz, Burkart; WiLLeNnER, Alfred. Niveau de mécanisation et mode de rémunération. Preface 
by Georges Freidmann. Luxembourg, 1960. 25 cm., 149 p., pl., tabl. (Communauté 
Européenne du Charbon et de ]’Acier. Haute Autorité. ) 

‘The aim of this study is to present to the public, in an easily accessible form, the results of 

studies designed for specialists in industrial science and sociology. 
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Managing major change in organizations. An underdeveloped area of administration and social 
research, Ann Arbor (Mich.), Foundation for Research on Human Behaviour, 1961, 
28 cm., 29 p., tabl., bibliogr., $3. 

At two 1959 seminars, specialists studied the possibility of facilitating changes in the 

organization of enterprises and administration. This brochure reverts to the conclusions 

of these seminars and extends the analysis beyond the four cases studied in 1959. 


Mars, Robert M. The mandarins. The circulation of elites in China. 1600-1900. Glencoe 
(Ill.), The Free Press, 1961. 22 cm., xx + 300 p., bibliogr., index, $5. 

The application of modern research methods in sociology to ancient Chinese society, 

and especially to the study of the circulation of elites under the Ch’ing dynasty. 


Meape, J. E., and others. Tite economic and social structure of Mauritius. Report to the 
Governor of Mauritius. London, Methuen, 1961. 22 cm., xviii + 246 p., fig., tabl., 
map, pl., folder. 15s. 

Socio-economic problems of a small isolated economic unit in which a population of 

widely varying races, languages and religions is growing very rapidly and whose 

production is centred on one product, sugar. A study of developing world problems, 
from a single instance, of small sizes. 


Modern land policy. Papers of the Land Economics Institute, University of Illinois. Urbana, 
University of Illinois Press, 1960. 27 cm., x + 449 p., fig., map., folder, tabl., index, 
$8.50. 

Proceedings of a seminar on the use of land in contemporary times: exploitation of the 

natural resources of the United States and other parts of the world, agrarian conse- 

quences of the rural exodus and the expansion of cities, agricultural reforms and the 
planning of agricultural production. 


MuKeERJEE, Radhakamal. The symbolic life of man. Bombay, Hind Kitabs, 1959. 24 cm., 
xii + 249 p., index, 15 rupees. 

This analysis of the structure and dynamics of the symbol in the evolution of man, by an 

Eastern philosopher and sociologist, may serve as the foundation of a general theory of 

culture, behaviour and personality. 


Pocock, D. F. Social anthropology. London, New York, Sheed and Ward, 1961. 18 cm., 
118 p., 5s. ( Newman history and philosophy of science series, 7.) 

Introduction to the problems and methods of sociai anthropology, from Montesquieu 

to Lévi-Strauss and Malinowski. 


Population of Sudan (The). Report on the sixth annual conference of the Philosophical Society of 
Sudan held in the University of Khartoum, 16th and 17th January, 1958. Khartoum, 
Philosophical Society of Sudan, 1958. 28 cm., 110 p., fig., tabl., pl., maps, folder, 
bibliogr. 

Reports analysing the results of the first census of Sudan in 1957. Quantitative and 

qualitative data. Future prospects. 


Poupart, Robert. Premiére esquisse de l’évolution du syndicalisme au Congo. Brussels, Editions 
de I’Institut de Sociologie Solvay, 1960. 24 cm., 235 p., tabl., bibliogr., 220 Belgian 
francs. 

History of the preparatory stages in Congolese trade unionism (from 1920). Struggles 

between trade unions, their common opposition to employers, their dominating role in 

the framing of social legislation. 


Price, C. A., ed. The study of immigrants in Australia. Proceedings of the Conference on 
Immigration Research. Canberra, Australian National University, 1960. 27 cm., 
viii + 216 p., multigr. (Australian National University, Department of Demography.) 

In the past 20 years more than half the growth of Australia’s population is due to 
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immigration. This justifies a study both general (immigration and assimilation) and 
detailed (immigrants’ provenance). 


Pucet, Henry, ed. Essai de bibliographie des principaux ouvrages de droit public (droit public 
général, droit constitutionnel, droit administratif), de science politique et de science administra- 
tive qui ont paru hors de France de 1945 @ 1958. Paris, Editions de |’Epargne, 1961. 
21cm, p. i-ix, 4-369, index. (Université de Paris. Institut de Droit Comparé. Travaux 
et recherches, XIX.) 

A bibliography without a commentary, grouping 5,000 titles by subject and by country. 


Régime et les institutions de la République populaire chinoise (Le). Journées d’études 12-16 octobre 
1959. Brussels, Editions de |’Institut de Sociologie Solvay, 1960. 24 cm, 228 p., tabl., 
210 Belgian francs. (Université Libre de Bruxelles. Institut de Sociologie Solvay. 
Centre d’Etude des pays de |’Est. Centre national pour |’étude des pays a régime 
communiste.) 

Reports presented to the symposium held in 1959 within the framework of the Institute 

of Sociology at Solvay. All the basic problems of modern China were touched upon 

—transformations of economic and social structures, legal affairs, religion, teaching, 

problems of population, labour, force, etc. The collection also includes the discussions 

which followed each report. 


REINHARD, Marcel R.; ARMENGAUD, André. Histoire générale de la population mondiale. 
Preface by Alfred Sauvy. Paris, Montchrestien, 1961. 25 cm., vi + 598 p., tabl., 
maps, 50 NF. 

From prehistoric to contemporary times: evolution of the population under political, 

economic and social régimes, consequences, dangers and hopes of the increase 

in population in the East, the West and in the tiers monde, role of industries and 
techniques. 


Rousseau, L.; VALKENEER, H. Contribution del’ organisation scientifique ala réduction de la 
durée du travail. 1. Analyse des méthodes. Brussels, Editions de |’Institut de Sociologie 
Solvay, 1960. 24 cm., 143 p., fig., tabl., bibliogr., 130 Belgian francs. (Cahiers du 
Centre National de Sociologie du Travail.) 

Methods applied to the study of movements and times in labour, to the fixing of a 

standard unit and its use in the rationalization of work. 


SCHERMERHORN, Richard A. Society and power. Foreword by Charles H. Page. New 
York, Random House, 1961. 19 cm., xiv + 144 p., fig., tabl., bibliogr., $0.95. (Studies 
in sociology, SS. 18.) 

Sociological study of the exercise of power in different social types in various cir- 

cumstances and by different social groups. Examples taken from America used as 

demonstrations. 


Servizio sociale nei quartieri di edilizia pubblica (Il). Sei anni di attivita dell7EGSS. Rome, 
1961. 24 cm., 66 p. (Ente gestione servizio sociale case per lavoratori. Citta, periferie e 
servizio sociale, 4.) 

History and structure of EGSS. The role of social centres in Italy and their most 

important general features. 


STARNER, Frances Lucille. Magsaysay and the Philippine peasantry. The agrarian impact on 
Philippine politics, 1953-1956. Berkeley, Los Angeles, University of California Press, 
1961. 24 cm., x + 294 p., fig., tabl., maps, bibliogr., index. (University of California 
publications in political science, X.) 

Accession of Ramon Magsaysay to the presidency of the Philippine Republic and his 

efforts towards political mobilization of the Philippine peasantry. The structure of 

rural society, agricultural reform, etc. 
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TarTARA, Marina. L’ ‘Jsolotto’ a Firenze. Indagine sui problemi di adattamento in un quartiere 
di edilizia pubblica. Rome, 1961. 24 cm., 99 p., tabl., folder. (Ente gestione servizio 
sociale case per lavoratori. Citta, periferie e servizio sociale, 3.) 

Survey conducted in one of the INA-Casa housing blocks analysing the principal 

problems concerned with adaptation of a population of heterogeneous origins and social 

conditions to a planned community. 


Télévision (La): XNVIII® semaine sociale universitaire du 21 au 26 mars 1960. Brussels, 
Institut de Sociologie Solvay, 1961. 24 cm., 251 p., fig., tabl., 225 Belgian francs, 
(Université Libre de Bruxelles, Institut de Sociologie Solvay.) 

Several professional lecturers in the world of mass media contribute to this sociological 

study of television, its means of act.on, its influence on social !ife, its contribution to the 

diffusion of culture, its relations with cinema and press, etc. 


Tew, Brian. The International Monetary Fund: its present role and future prospects. Princeton 
(N.J.), Princeton University Press, 1961. 23 cm., 41 p., tabl. (Princeton University. 
Department of Economics. International Finance Section. Essays in international 
finance, 36.) 

The author distinguishes the three principal fields of action of the International Mone- 

tary Fund (underdevelopcd countries, international payments, collaboration with 

contracting parties of GATT), retraces its evolution and indicates the form of its 

future activities in these three fields. 


THEOBALD, Robert. The challenge of abundance. New York, C. N. Potter, 1961. 22 cm., 
xiv + 235 p., bibliogr. 

The influence of the economic and social revolution on both national] and international 

systems is immense and necessitates certain changes at the political level, having regard 

for example, to the growing desire for freedom; hope lies in the work of United Nations. 


Hoseuitz, Bert F.; SPENGLER, Joseph J.; Leticue, J. M.; McKinuey, Erskine. Theories 

of economic growth. Glencoe (IIl.), The Free Press, 1960. 24 cm., 344 p., index, $7.50. 
Six American economists review the different theories of economic growth, from the 
mercantilists to the Keynesians. 


Tirmuss, Richard M.; Asex-Smiru, Brian; Lynes, Tony. Social policies and population 
growth in Mauritius. Report to the Governor of Mauritius. London, Methuen, 1961. 22 cm., 
xviii + 308 p., fig., tabl., index, 15s. 

A report presented to the Governor of Mauritius to serve as a basis for a system of 

social security and birth control. The plan is meeting with strong opposition among 

the population, the majority of which is Catholic, but the population situation, which 
grows more critical every day, makes its application inevitable. 


Trocret, Léon-Eli. La sécurité sociale en Belgique. Vol. I. Problémes généraux de la sécurité 
sociale. Brussels, Institut de Sociologie Solvay, 1961. 24 cm., 400 p., tabl., folder, 
300 Belgian francs. 

List of problems raised by the establishment of social security and its organization, on 

the economic, political, institutional and technical levels. 


Tumin, Melvin M.; FetpMan, Arnold S. Social class and social change in Puerto Rico. 
Princeton (N.J.), Princeton University Press, 1961. 24 cm., xxvi + 549 p., tabl., 
index, $10. (University of Puerto Rico, College of Social Sciences. A Social Science 
Research Centre study.) 

The modernization of Puerto Rico upsets traditional values and structures. Will it 

continue under democracy? 


Turkey and the United Nations. New York, Manhattan Publishing Co., 1961. 22 cm., 
xii + 228 p., index, $4. (University of Ankara. Faculty of Political Sciences. Insti- 
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tute of International Relations. Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 
National studies on international organization.) 
The attitude of Turkish public opinion and government towards United Nations, 
viewed essentially as an instrument of protection and security; Turkey’s active role 
among the political organs of United Nations. 


Vam podekovani a lésku vdm. Vyroct osvolozeni CSR sovetskou armddou. Redigoval Artur 
Zavodsky. Praha, Statni pedagogické nakladatelstvi, 1960. 25 cm., 308 p., fig., pl., 
map, K15. (Filosoficka Fakulta v Brne). 

The first part of this work is a collection of articles exalting the Soviet Army and its 

part in the liberation of Czechoslovakia. The second part shows the work of the different 

faculties in the University of Brno. 


Wapenuans, Wili. Griechenland. Untersuchungen iiber die Wirtschaft eines kontixental- 
europdischen Entwicklungslandes. Giessen, W. Schmitz, 1960. 24 cm., 162 p., fig., map, 
bibliogr., DM18. (Osteuropastudien der Hochschulen des Landes Hessen. Reihe I. Giessener 
Abhandlungen zur Agrar- und Wirtschaftsforschung des Europaischen Ostens, Bd.15.) [Sum- 
mary in English.] 

The economy of Greece, an example of an underdeveloped European country. The 

work is divided into two parts: Foreign trade in Greece and the formation and 

breakdown of the national product and of national revenue. 


Waurers, Arthur, et al. Le monde communiste et la crise du Congo belge. Brussels, Editions 
de l'Institut de Sociologie Solvay, 1961. 24 cm., 176 p., tabl., map, folder, bibliogr., 
index, 130 Belgian francs. (Institut de Sociologie Solvay. Centre national pour 
l’étude des pays a régime communiste.) 

A list of communist reactions to the Congo crisis followed by a brief outline of the 

political and economic development of this country. 


Wittoguet, Gaston. Histoire des Philippines. Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 
1961. 18 cm., 128 p., tabl., map, bibliogr. (Que sais-je ?, 912.) 

Historical evolution from its origins to today, of the Philippines which is a completely 

westernized Oriental nation, and an analysis of the main Philippine problems. 


Witson, Hugh R., Jr. A career diplomat. The third chapter: the Third Reich. New York, 

Washington, Hollywood, Vantage Press, 1960. 21 cm., 116 p., pl., bibliogr., $2.75. 
In publishing the notes and correspondence of his father, Hugh R. Wilson, who was 
the American Ambassador to Germany in 1938-39, the author presents a number of 
Nazi personalities and enlightens us on the development of the crisis from the Anschluss 
to the invasion of Poland by Hitler’s troops. 
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III. NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


A MEETING OF EUROPEAN MINISTERS 
ON FAMILY QUESTIONS 


The Hague, 15-16 May 1961 


Ministers and Secretaries of State of several European countries met at The Hague 
on 15 and 16 May, under the chairmanship of the Minister of Social Welfare, Miss 
M. A. M. Klompé, to discuss problems concerning the family. This was the third 
meeting of its kind, the first having been held in Vienna in 1959 and the second in 
Paris in 1960. Delegations from Belgium, France, the Federal Republic of Germany, 
Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Switzerland and the United Kingdom, took 
part in this third meeting. The Austrian and Finnish ministers were unable to attend. 

The ministers began by noting the progress achieved since May 1960 in the matter 
of ‘the moral protection of youth’, a subject which had already been discussed at the 
second meeting in Paris in May 1960. They then studied ‘the problems involved in the 
social adjustment of the family to conditions resulting from major structural changes 
in rural areas ar.d urban centres’. 

The participants considered, in particular, that social measures should form part 
and parcel of the economic and technical aims of development projects. In order to 
foster the community spirit and ensure harmonious social development, they recom- 
mended the organization of social work in groups and ‘social construction work’. 

Furthermore, the ministers were of the opinion that measures to be taken in the 
cultural and medico-social spheres should be co-ordinated with social measures at 
the national, regional and local levels. 

They recommended a comparison of the experiments carried out in this field in 
the various countries, as well as exchanges of key personnel and directors of social and 
family welfare services. They also pointed out that, in social welfare training courses, 
special emphasis should be laid on community development methods. 

The ministers also considered it desirable that the problem of the adjustment of 
individuals and families to the changed circumstances in countries undergoing swift 
technical and economic development should be brought to the attention of both 
international and European organizations. 

The purpose of the next meeting, which will take place in Bonn at a date as yet 
unspecified, will be to exchange information on family allowances in the different 
countries and to make a preliminary study of the problem of the ageing of the 
population. 


THE FIFTH WORLD CONGRESS OF SOCIOLOGY 


Washington, D.C., 2-8 September 1962 


In response to an invitation from the American Sociological Association, the Interna- 
tional Sociological Association is to organize the Fifth World Congress of Sociology, 
under Unesco’s auspices, in Washington, D.C., from 2 to 8 September 1962. 
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The programme of the Congress will be centred on three main themes: ‘Sociologists, 
policy-makers and the public’, ‘Sociology of development’, and ‘Nature and problems 
of sociological theory’. 

The first of these themes will be discussed at a joint plenary meeting with the Ameri- 
can Sociological Association, to be held on Sunday, 2 September. Special attention 
will be given to the two questions of communication between sociologists and policy- 
makers, on the one hand, and between sociologists and the general public, on the other. 
A number of national reports illustrating these two aspects of communication will be 
presented. A working party will also hold one or two meetings to discuss this major 
theme. 

Two plenary meetings will be held on the second major theme (‘Sociolegy of devel- 
opment’), one concentrating on ‘The first stages of growth’, on Monday, 3 September, 
and the other on ‘Maintaining growth’, on Saturday, 8 September. Five working parties 
will deal with particular points: break with traditionalism—case studies; religion and 
development; urban and rural studies; citizenship and political authority; and tra- 
ditional elites and modern elites. 

Each working party will hold three meetings, the first on Monday, 3 September, 
in the afternoon, and the two others on Tuesday, 4 September, in the morning and 
afternoon. 

The third major theme, relating to the nature and problems of sociological theory, 
will be discussed at a plenary meeting on Wednesday, 5 September, and in four working 
parties, each of which will study one of the following matters: historical and compar- 
ative studies; functionalism; Marxism; and utilization of models in the elaboration of 
theories. 

These working parties will hold two meetings, on Wednesday, 5 September, in the 
afternoon, and on Thursday, 6 September, in the morning. 

The research sub-committees of ISA, in particular the sub-committees on sociology 
of mass communication, sociology of the family, industrial sociology, political sociology, 
psychiatric sociology, the sociology of religions, urban and rural sociology, and social 
stratification and social mobility, will also help the Secretariat of ISA to organize the 
two working meetings scheduled for Friday, 7 September. 

Registration forms and requests for information should be sent to the ISA 
headquarters, 116 rue des Flamands, Louvain, Belgium. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A CENTRE FOR SOUTH-EAST 
ASIA IN THE INSTITUT DE SOCIOLOGIE SOLVAY 


Brussels 


A Centre for South-East Asia has just been set up within the Institut de Sociologie 
Solvay at the Université Libre de Bruxelles. 

The activities of the new centre will be geared to the present-day problems of South- 
East Asia, comprising Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, India, Indonesia, Laos, Malaya, 
Nepal, Pakistan, Thailand and Viet-Nam. These activities will include: (a) the organ- 
ization of a special library, including bibliographical documentation (newspapers, 
periodicals and books); (b) scientific research on cultural, sociological, political and 
economic questions. The study of markets may also be undertaken for the benefit of 
Belgian industrialists and exporters; (c) the organization of modern language courses 
for diplomats, businessmen, etc.; (d) the organization of different series of information 
lectures on the countries of South-East Asia. 
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THE DEMOGRAPHIC FELLOWSHIP PROGRAMME 
OF THE POPULATION COUNCIL, 1962/63 


The Population Council is offering 25 fellowships for training in the field of population 
at pre-doctoral and post-doctoral levels during the 1962/63 academic year. The 
fellowships are available for study in appropriate universities in the United States and 
other countries. 

Council fellowships are for training in demography, although related study in 
sociology, economics, biostatistics, and other relevant fields may form part of a total 
programme. The plzn of study and choice of university are made by the applicant. 


ELIGIBILITY 


Each candidate must have successfully completed a four-year college course, or its 
equivalent, and at least one year of graduate study. Sufficient training in the social 
sciences to enable the applicant to do work of graduate standard in demography is 
required. 

Applications are accepted from well-qualified persons from all countries. Particular 
consideration is given to students from the economically underdeveloped areas. 

Preference is given to candidates under 40 years of age. 

Fellows are ordinarily expected to obtain leave from positions which they may hold 
and to return to these positions at the expiration of their fellowships. 

The Council’s awards are made for one year only, and no commitments for renewals 
can be given. Renewals for additional years may be made in exceptional cases. 


STIPENDS 


Fellows receive support for full-time study, usually for a period of 12 months. The basic 
stipend is $2,700, which may be supplemented to provide for tuition, maintenance of 
dependents, travel and exceptional expenses. It may be diminished to take account of 
lesser needs or partial support from other sources. Somewhat larger stipends are 
granted to post-doctoral than to pre-doctoral fellows. 


APPLICATIONS 


Applications for the academic year 1962/63, which begins in September 1962 in the 
United States, should be received before 1 February 1962. Evaluation of the applicant’s 
qualifications will be made by the Council’s Fellowship Committee of leading demog- 
raphers. 

Requests for application forms should be addressed to: Fellowship Secretary, The 
Population Council, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y., United States of America. 


THE ISTITUTO LUIGI STURZO 
INTERNATIONAL PRIZE 


Via delle Coppelle, 35, Rome 


1. The Luigi Sturzo Institute, founded on 25 November 1951 by Decree N. 1408 of 
the President of the Italian Republic, is holding a contest and offering a prize for 
a study (free from any form of copyright and ready for publication). 
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NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


. The subject of the study is ‘The social and political thought of Luigi Sturzo’. 
. The sum of 4 million Italian lire will be awarded as the prize for the best study. 


The prize may not be divided. It will be given one month after the day on which 
the report of the judging committee is published. 


. Scholars of any nationality may compete. 


The works submitted should be written in one of the following languages: Italian, 
English, French, German, Spanish or Portuguese. 

Each contestant must submit his paper with his identifying mark or pseudonym 
on the title page. The paper must be accompanied by a sealed envelope marked 
on the outside with the mark or pseudonym and containing the contestant’s full 
name and address, and also a brief account of his or her scientific achievements. 


. The paper must reach the Secretariat of the Institute, in five typewritten copies, 


not later than 31 August 1963, and the prize will be awarded on or about 
31 May 1964. 


. The committee of judges will be appointed by the President of the Institute after 


the final date prescribed for the submission of studies. The committee’s decision 
will be reached by a majority vote and will be final. ‘The committee may suggest to 
the Institute that works other than the prize winning study be published. 

A signed report by the committee, regarding the decision arrived at, will be 
published by the Institute in the most suitable manner within a month from the 
decision. 

The report will naturally refer to the mark or pseudonym. Following upon the 
approval and the signing of the report, the envelopes containing the name of the 
prize-winning author as well as those of the contestants whose works were declared 
worthy of publication will be opened. 

The work which has received the award will be published in the Italian language 
by and at the expenses of the Institute which will retain its exclusive proprietorship 
of the first edition. 

One typewritten copy of all papers submitted will be retained by the Institute. 


. It is understood by the contestants that participation in the contest implies 


I 


acceptance of the conditions stated above. 


THE LATIN AMERICA PRO DEO PRIZE, 
SECOND COMPETITION 


15 April 1961 to 15 April 1962 


. The second competition for the Latin America Pro Deo Prize is open. The prize is 
offered for an original scientific work on the following theme: “The possibility of 
the economic integration of Latin American countries and its effects upon 
economic, financial and commercial relations with European countries’. 

. The competition is open to citizens (by birth or naturalization) of the Latin 
American Republics. 

. The author of the best original manuscript will receive 500,000 lire. 

The International Pro Deo Foundation for Social Studies reserves the right 
to offer, either directly or at the initiative of governments or private groups, 
additional awards for deserving contributions and to bestow consolation prizes 
and medals with certificates of merit for praiseworthy efforts. 

. Contributions must be sent in to the Competition Secretary, Brazilian Institute of 
Latin American Studies, International University of Social Studies, 12 Viale 
Pola, Rome, Italy. 

The results will be made known five months after the close of the competition. 
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5. Contributions must not be less than 100 pages in length (excluding fly-leaves, 
appendixes, documents, diagrams, etc.). They must be typewritten in the native 
language of the competitor and submitted to the Competition Secretary in five 
copies. 

Only the Competition Secretariat can decide whether contributions are 
acceptable or not. If the contribution is refused, the competitor will be notified, 
In such event, appeal may be made to the Management of the Institute and, as a 
last recourse, to the Directing Council of the Foundation. Submissions must not 
bear the author’s signature but a symbol of his own choice. This must be indicated 
on the outside of a sealed envelope which will enclose the name and address of the 
person concerned. 

7. The Management of the Institute will entrust the judging of accepted contributions 
to a special examining committee of five qualified members, presided over by the 
holder of the Chair of Analysis of Pan-American Organizations. 

8. On the advice of the committee appointed as above the Management of the 
Institute will communicate its final decision to the Directing Council of the Inter- 
national Pro Deo Foundation for Social Studies. 

g. The Directing Council of the Foundation, whose task it is to award the prize, 
will open the envelope bearing the symbol chosen by the winning competitor, 
as well as the envelopes containing contributions judged worthy of a prize or 
honourable mention. He will then award the sum mentioned in paragraph 3 and 
all other prizes, certificates or medals of honour. 

10. On the advice of the Management of the Institute, the Directing Council of the 
Foundation may decide to divide the above money award between two or more 
competititors classed as equal. 

11. The Foundation formally reserves to itself all copyrights in the publication, trans- 
lation and broadcasting of any work that has received an award or mention. 

Contributions submitted to this competition will not be returned to competitors. 


PUBLICATION OF ETHNOLOGY 


The Department of Anthropology at the University of Pittsburgh announces that a 
new quarterly journal, Ethnology, an international journal of cultural and social 
anthropology, will begin publication in January. Subscriptions and applications for 
exchange should be addressed to the Editor, George P. Murdock, Department of 
Anthropology, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania, United States 
of america. Contributions are solicited from scientists in any country on any phase 
of cultural or social anthropology. 
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ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF PEACEFUL 
COEXISTENCE 


Dear Sir, 


I have read with great interest issue No. 2, 1960, of the International Social Science 
Journal, on the subject of social science and peaceful co-operation, and appreciated 
the fact that the different viewpoints on this subject were set out by a number of 
eminent economists. Peaceful coexistence is indeed the crucial problem of our age and 
deserves all the attention that your review has given it. 

The economic aspect of coexistence is of the greatest importance, and raises interest- 
ing problems of theory and practice. The articles published in this issue of the Journal 
are a testimony to the usefulness of Unesco’s work in organizing the Bursa meeting 
of economists. 

I would like to develop certain ideas about these problems and should be honoured 
if you would publish them in your review. 

I wish to discuss certain theoretical problems of a general nature concerning the 
possibility and the necessity of economic relationships between countries belonging to 
different economic and social systems. 

The economic and social structure and the economic laws of capitalist countries 
are radically opposed to those of socialist countries in many respects. This raises the 
question whether the two systems can maintain normal economic relations; whether 
the essential difference between them is in itself an obstacle; and whether there are 
other obstacles to co-operation and, if so, what they are. 

The economic relations existing between the two systems for many years now are 
the best proof that these relations can be established despite the great differences 
between the two systems and, what is more, the international division of labour neces- 
sitates these relations. 

Division of labour is common to both systems, although each system has its own 
methods and forms. But the division is a necessity for both and finds expression in the 
need to establish economic and commercial relations with other countries. 

All forms of division of labour—separate fields of economic activity, separate branches 
within these fields, division and specialization between different countries (international 
division of labour) and the division of production within an enterprise into a number 
of different processes (technical division of labour)—is carried very far under the 
capitalist economy. 

The past history and progress of capitalism would not have been possible or even 
conceivable without the widest application of the principles of division of labour 
(including international division). The capitalist economy requires the growth of inter- 
national trade and a world market. 

A basic principle of socialism is to economize labour, i.e., to obtain the maximum 
economic return from the minimum of work, The constant improvement of production 
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forces and increased labour productivity is a process which conforms to economic 
laws and is essential to socialism. The growth and development of productive forces 
and productivity and economy in the use of labour are conditional upon a division of 
labour in all forms (international division included). It is therefore natural that socialist 
countries should strive to maximize their economic relations with other countries and 
to benefit from the great advantages that international division of labour offers. And 
international division of labour, which means that certain countries specialize in one 
or other kind of production, ensures the possibility of effecting this saving of labour, 

This principle impels the socialist countries to organize, for export on a large scale, 
branches of production in which the natural, historical and economic conditions are 
favourable, and at the same time to import articles which can be bought at advanta- 
geous prices because they are produced elsewhere under more favourable conditions, 
This is the basis of a planned and far-reaching division of labour between socialist 
countries. There is close economic co-operation among these countries, there is increased 
specialization and co-operation of production branches and the advantages of inter- 
national division of labour are utilized to the full. The need for these countries to 
follow the dictates of international division of labour does not shut out the capitalist 
countries, provided, of course, that this division of labour is in the particular case 
advantageous to the socialist countries and gives the parties equal mutual benefits, 
respects their national independance and sovereignty and also guarantees stable and 
lasting economic relationships. The difference between the two economic systems is 
not an obstacle to international division of labour, and to use being made of it in the 
interests of countries belonging to both systems. 

Before the socialist countries changed their economic and social pattern they already 
maintained economic relations with other countries based on international division of 
labour. The change in their economic structure did not ipso facto sever these relations, 
nor did it bring to an end the specialization already existing among the different 
national economies, nor the natural, historical and economic conditions upon which 
that specialization rested. The principles and the requirements of division of labour 
between countries and the advantages of this division continue to operate under one 
system as well as under the other. Consequently, economic relationships between the 
two systems are still a necessity. But to establish them and to satisfy the different coun- 
tries beionging to different economic systems, the right conditions must exist for the 
development of normal economic relations between the two groups of States. The 
socialist system has economic laws and categories which guarantee them the possibility 
of maintaining normal economic relationships regardless of the radical differences 
between the two systems. 

Within the framework of international division of labour, these categories consist 
of the production of goods, the law of value, money, credit and commerce. These 
economic categories are common to both systems and determine the possibility of an 
exchange of goods, irrespective of the fact that the nature and operation of these eco- 
nomic laws and categories are radically different. Under both systems the aim is to 
develop the production of commodities, viz., goods intended for the market. ‘The 
exchange of these products is based on ‘the law of value’, which operates quite differ- 
ently under the two systems, but which requires in both cases that goods be exchanged 
in proportions corresponding to the quantity of work necessary for their production. 
Thus, the law of value creates a common ground for trade between the two systems. 

Also, under both systems, value is expressed by a certain sum of money which 
represents the price of the commodity. 

On the world market, goods are sold at international prices, determined by their 
international value, which is determined in its turn by the amount of work necessary 
for the production of the respective commodity in the capitalist or socialist countries 
which principally produce this article for the world market. 

Then again, national differences and different views about the function of money 
in the capitalist and socialist countries are no obstacle to trade because, for the fixing 
of value and price, they have found a common language in gold. The function of 
money is universally discharged by gold in its original form of a given quantity of metal, 
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having shed its form of national currency. Consequently, the gold standard bridges 

the monetary gap between the two economic systems. 

The social division of labour under both systems has transformed trade and credit 
into separate economic activities. The existence of the two activities as economic insti- 
tutions common to both systems offers a basis for the development of economic relations 
between the capitalist and socialist countries. The similarities in the organization and 
functioning of trade as a separate economic activity permit the two systems to establish 
with greater ease a common economic language. 

Although credit and credit operations are economic categories which differ under 
the two systems, they are nevertheless common to both and enable both to maintain 
relations in this vast economic field of credit. The existence, under both systems, of 
banks and of similar banking operations and techniques, and of interest rates, short 
and long-term credits, etc., offers the possibility of a common language in this field 
also. 

An important condition for the development of economic co-operation between the 

two systems is the similarity of the material and technical foundations upon which their 

economies are built. These are characterized under both systems by a vast industrial 
development based not on manual labour and primitive tools, but on modern technology 
and equipment. Phenomena such as electrification, mechanization and automation 
of production, as well as specialization, concentration and co-operation in production, 
are common to both systems, although they operate under different conditions. All 
this plays a large role in the development of economic relations between the socialist 
and capitalist countries. Its importance can be summed up in the following points: 

1. Similar means of production and the use of identical or similar machinery and 

equipment, combined of course with other necessary conditions, make this ma- 

chinery and equipment a valuable and important object of commercial 
exchanges between the two groups of countries. 

. Technical improvements in the two groups makes the goods produced approximate 

in value, which undoubtedly facilitates trading. 

3. Technical similarity opens up a whole new area of economic relations, that of 
scientific and technical co-operation. In view of the paramountcy of science in 
economic life, this branch of international co-operation will no doubt become more 
and more important. 

Transport and communications are another important area of economic relationships. 
In this field, certain specific conditions favourable to economic co-operation must be 
added to the more general conditions mentioned above. The geographical situation 
of certain countries, for example, makes them natural highways, regardless of social 
and economic systems. The national railroads form part of a much larger network of 
rail communications, for which international transport conventions are required 
dealing with rates for the carriage of goods and persons and other conditions pertaining 
to transport by rail. The capitalist and socialist nations are inevitably parties to these 
conventions. 

The development of road transport and international highways equally demands 
co-operation and co-ordination between the two economic systems. 

The great international rivers, like the Danube, are natural links between capitalist 
and socialist countries, and a natural ground for regular economic relationships. 
Modern seaborne transport, for geographical reasons and because of its scope, is inter- 
national. Every nation, whether capitalist or socialist, must observe international 
maritime rules, for example, freedom of the high seas. Socialist countries use the services 
of capitalist shipping companies, while capitalist firms export their goods on ships 
belonging to socialist countries. 

Air transport, which from its beginnings has been international in its scope, postulates 
the right to fly over foreign territory and to land on foreign airfields. In this domain, 
too, economic co-operation between countries in the two camps is a matter of course. 

Again, telegraph and telephone communications cover the globe and have become 
a dense international network linking peoples of all nations regardless of their economic 
system, Without international conventions regulating communications, subscribed to by 
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socialist and capitalist countries on an equal footing, the normal functioning of commu- 
nications which are an integral part of the daily economic and administrative life of 
modern man would be inconceivable. The international regulation of broadcasting 
is another ifdispensable condition of its normal operation. 

All the foregoing considerations point to the multiple economic relations found 
necessary between the two systems. Individuals have to take into account these objective 
needs and act accordingly. Any reasonable and realistic government policy must 
conform to these general economic laws. 

If on either side artificial obstacles are placed in the way of the development of trade 
and other forms of economic co-operation between the two systems, economic develop- 
ment may be paralysed, the interests of two countries damaged, including the firms 
and the whole national economy of the country responsible for these artificial obstacles, 
And sooner or later these general laws would reassert their authority. 


The socialist countries have not only repeatedly declared their readiness to extend 
their economic relations with other countries, but do in practice seek to reinforce 
economic co-operation with other countries regardless of their economic system. 
Neither the politicians nor the scientists in socialist countries who handle economic 
problems have objected to the policy of increasing trade and other economic relations 
with capitalist countries. The general view of the socialist countries is that they should 
enjoy the advantages and benefits deriving from international division of labour and 
that the further development of economic co-operation between nations will help to 
bring the peoples closer together and to consolidate world peace. 

In the capitalist countries as well, many leading politicians and businessmen are 
strongly convinced of the usefulness of increasing trade with socialist countries; they 
both preach and practise economic co-operation with those countries. 

In the capitalist countries, however, there are some, both in government circles and 
among economists, who are against economic co-operation with the socialist countries. 
They may be divided into those whose objections are political and those whose argu- 
ments are based on economic theory. Very often, of course, political motives are found 
to underlie theoretical and economic considerations and in fact the political and eco- 
nomic arguments overlap; but the difference consists in the fact that in the latter case, 
the emphasis is on theoretical considerations, whereas in the former case, the political 
motive is unconcealed. Each category contains two sub-groups. One of these opposes 
a flat negative to economic co-operation, the other a more qualified negative. The 
first objections might be called absolute negatives and the second, partial negatives. 
Sometimes the differences between the two sub-groups are negligible and often, as 
with the larger categories, the two groups merge. 


POLITICAL OBJECTIONS 


Many western politicians and writers, and sometimes even governments, oppose, for 
purely political reasons, the establishment and development of economic relations 
with socialist countries, on the ground that the development of trade and other forms 
of economic collaboration with these countries would be contrary to the interests of 
their own country and to their own policy. Often, the spokesmen of these political 
views start from a belief that the socialist countries are real or potential enemies and 
that there must be no trading with them lest it serve to increase their military and 
economic potential. Others go further, and consider that the refusal to do business 
with all or some socialist countries would cause them such economic difficulties that 
sooner or later they would be forced to abandon socialism and bend to the will of the 
western powers. 

In some cases an absolutely negative attitude is adopted and a total suspension 
of economic relations advocated. An example of this was the economic blockade 
organized by the Western countries against the first socialist State in the early years 
following the establishment of the Soviet regime in Russia. However, vital needs 
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defeated the adherents of this policy, and it was only a few years after the October 
Revolution that the Western powers, one after the other, began to renounce this eco- 
nomic blockade and to conclude trade agreements with the young Soviet Republic; 
Great Britain on 16 March 1921, Germany on 6 May 1921, Norway on 2 September 
1921, Austria on 7 December 1921, Italy on 26 December 1921, Czechoslovakia on 
5 June 1922, etc. 

The United States embargo imposed on the People’s Republic of China was of a 
similar character and purpose. Despite the strength of the American Navy, the embargo 
was found to be ineffective and results fell far short of hopes. Similar attempts were 
tried in respect of the People’s Democracies in Europe and Asia, but with no more 
success. All this only confirms that economic laws and interests prevail over individual 
wishes, and even over decisions of powerful governments. 

Other measures dictated by political motives are raore limited in their scope and 
aim at causing economic difficulties for socialist countries by imposing more or less 
serious restrictions upon trade with the latter. An instance is the ban imposed, at the 
insistence of the United States, upon the sale to Russia of so-called strategic materials 
(COCOM). Another case is the famous Battle Act of 1951, advocating the restriction 
of trade between the United States and socialist countries. 

The object of these prohibitions and restrictions was not of course achieved. It was 
precisely during the period that these restrictive measures were in force that the Soviet 
Union and other socialist countries made rapid economic progress, and that the USSR 
built up its defences to the highest degree of efficiency without any need for the strategic 
material that was under embargo. The New York Times itself declared that the American 
policy of restricted trade with socialist countries was a failure, and stressed the fact that 
USSR production was growing more quickly than that of the United States. The 
former French Minister of Economy, Jean Masson, among others, wrote in an article 
which appeared in Le Monde of 18 February 1958, as follows: ‘. . . Most Frenchmen 
familiar with these problems are of the same mind. Why then must we continue to 
suffer the effects of a policy which, as experience teaches us, always results in the loss 
of openings in foreign markets, to the benefit cf those very parties which seek to impose 
restrictions upon us? 

‘Hence all government and other attempts to remove these obstacles, which are 
all the more unfortunate because they cloud the psychological atmosphere, should 
be supported by all who, with respect for our national independence, desire the rapid 
expansion of our foreign trade.’ 

Furthermore, there is no doubt that these prohibitions and restrictions exert an 
unfavourable influence on the development of international trade and economic co- 
operation between the different countries. Thus, trade between the USSR and the 
United States, economically the two largest and most powerful countries in the world, 
is below the level of their trade with countries much smaller in size. According to 
United Nations information for 1957, out of a total United States trade amounting 
to 33,721 million dollars, trade with the Soviet Union reached barely 21 million dollars. 
On the other hand, the trade of the Soviet Union with Western European countries 
totalled 673 million dollars, 32 times as much.? 

For the year 1958, United States exports totalled 17,703.9 million dollars, of which 
only 3.1 million dollars went to the USSR. During the same period, Western European 
exports to the USSR amounted to 317.1 million, 100 times the United States figure. 
The statistics for 1959 are similar : United States exports to the USSR came tq only 
7.6 million dollars, as against a total of 370.4 million dollars of Western European 
exports to the Soviet Union. In the same year United States trade with the USSR and 
the socialist countries of Europe totalled in both directions 169.5 million dollars, or 
14 times less than the trade between the USSR and socialist countries on the one hand, 
and Western Europe on the other (2,477.4 million dollars). 

Does this not show sufficiently clearly the extent to which the artificial and arbitrary 


1. These figures are taken from the United Nations Year Book, 1958, p. 368-75. 
2. United Nations Year Book, 1959, p. 386. 
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restrictions so freely practised by the United States contribute to the unsatisfactory 
trade situation between capitalist and socialist countries? 

Among writers who deprecate commercial exchanges with socialist countries, I would 
mention Wilhelm Répke of the University of Geneva, who supports a restrictive policy 
to the point of a complete interruption of economic relations between capitalist and 
socialist countries. He mistrusts any approach by the Soviet Union.' ‘If’, he writes, 
‘Moscow endeavours today to intensify her trade with the West, the West must view 
this approach with the utmost scepticism and added circumspection. .. .’ 

Répke declares that the USSR would make every effort to make good its shortages 
of various commodities by importation from the West and he strongly warns the West 
‘not to be seduced’ by these ‘political manceuvres’. After what we have said about the 
objective motives and serious economic interests which dictate to socialist countries a 
policy of ready economic co-operation with all countries, it is unnecessary to add any- 
thing to prove the fallaciousness of Répke’s argument. 


OBJECTIONS BASED ON ECONOMIC THEORY 


These objections may be summed up in the assertion that the profound differences 
between the two economic systems constitute an obstacle to the development of normal 
economic relations. This view embraces a large body of opinion, ranging from the belief 
that no conditions or possibilities exist for the development of normal economic rela- 
tionships between countries living under the two systems, to the statement that there 
are obstacles which more or less limit the possibilities of trade and other economic 
relationships between the capitalist and socialist world. The belief that underlies these 
objections is, of course, that the causes and the source of these obstacles are to be found 
in the socialist economy. 

Another markedly negative argument is that the development of economic relations 
between two countries requires of them the same economic structure and the same 
economic principles. A view that leads in practice to the same conclusion is the opinion 
that, in order to trade with capitalist countries, countries with a planned economy 
should give up a number of rules and practices and adopt the commercial principles of 
capitalist countries. 

Socialist countries are asked, for example, to give up the monopoly of foreign trade 
and to adjust home prices to world prices, etc. In practice this precludes the possibility 
of economic relations between the two systems. The same result would follow if the 
capitalist countries were asked to introduce planned economies or to establish a State 
monopoly of foreign trade, etc.; we know of no representative of a socialist country who 
has expressed such a wish. It is this completely negative attitude that the delegate of 
the Federal Republic of Germany adopted at the thirteenth session of the European 
Economic Commission, when opposing the Soviet proposals for the establishment of a 
pan-European trade organization. He said that collaboration in such a form was only 
possible if all member countries adhered to the same economic principles. Without 
that condition, an organization of this type would meet with internal difficulties which 
would make any useful work impossible. What he had in mind, he explained, were 
the differences between the economic systems of Western Europe and Eastern Europe, 
so often emphasized in the commission. 

We have already shown that the differences of principle between the two systems are 
no obstacle to the development of trade. The ever-increasing trade between the Federal 
Republic of Germany and the socialist countries is proof of this. Nor could the differ- 
ences between the economic systems of various European countries be an obstacle to 
a pan-European trade organization. Such an organization based on the principles 
which have governed this trade so far, would contribute to the development of trade 
between all European countries, regardless of the differences in their economic systems. 
It might greatly help to eliminate the artificial obstacles which stand in the way of the 
development and enlargement of trade between all European countries. 


1. Wilhelm Répke, L’ Economie Mondiale, p. 118. 
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There is a very common belief that the socialist economy is autarkic and that the 
socialist countries pursue an autarkic policy, this constituting a serious obstacle to 
trade with other countries. 

This view is strongly defended by contributors to the study of the economic situation 
in Europe published every year by the European Economic Commission. Thus, in the 
study for 1953, it is expressly stated that the socialist countries pursue a policy of 
autarky. In the study for 1958, it is affirmed that the socialist countries lead a policy 
of regional and even national self-sufficiency in the field of foreign trade. 

Among the subscribers to this idea, let us again cite Wilhelm Ropke,? the French 
Professor Raymond Barre, etc. In his Economie Politique, a textbook designed for students 
at the Sorbonne, Professor Barre wrote: ‘Nazi Germany and Soviet Russia illustrate 
the policy of self-sufficiency’,* and again ‘The international economic policy of the 
Soviet Union remains, after the collapse of Nazi Germany, the only existing example 
of a self-sufficient policy. After isolating itself from the rest of the world in order to 
construct a socialist economy and to develop it through planning, the Soviet Union 
has since the end of the second world war practised a self-sufficient policy of expansion 
in the form of a large Euro-Asian area’.4 

There are shades of difference between the views about this autarky of the socialist 
economy. Some say that each socialist country aims at the highest possible degree of 
autarky, others, that it is a trend characterizing socialist countries as a group. It must 
be said that most of those who support this view, simply state that the socialist economy 
is self-sufficient without giving any clear reasons for their statement. However, from cer- 
tain general considerations read in their context, it may be assumed that they see a 
tendency towards autarky in the socialist countries’ policy of industrialization and in 
the harmonious and planned development of all branches of their national economy. 

In our opinion, the assertion that accelerated industrialization and the search after 
a harmonious and planned development of national production forces represent a 
policy of self-sufficiency is completely erroneous. Actually, the harmonious and planned 
economy of socialist countries and also their industrialization in no way conflict with 
the demands of international co-operation and division of labour with other countries. 

Experience proves that a division of labour exists and that it is fully applicable even 
between the most economically advanced countries. The economic planning of the 
socialist countries not only does not exclude, but even assumes economic relations 
with other countries. Imports and exports are essential to this planned economy. 

There are no grounds for saying that planning is in itself an obstacle to the growth 
of foreign trade and that the small volume of trade is due to the excessive importance 
that communist countries attach to planning. The ‘discontinuity of transactions and the 
disposal abroad of casual or unexpected surpluses’® are phenomena not in the least 
peculiar to a planned economy. 

Socialist countries, whether apart or together, are not looking for economic isolation 
or autarky. The policy of self-sufficiency is the characteristic of militarist States whose 
policy is directed to the preparation of war and who strive to lay the economic founda- 
tions needed for the carrying out of their aggressive plans. Hitler Germany was a typical 
instance. 

Some writers consider that the socialist countries have established a State monopoly 
of foreign trade as an obstacle to trade with those countries. According to them, the 
socialist monopoly of foreign trade limited freedom of trading and placed their partners 
in an unequal situation. 

Both these arguments are erroneous. Firstly, it should be clear that this monopoly 
is not an exceptional system imposed with some particular motive. In an economic 
system based on public ownership of the means of production, a system where factories, 


1. Study of the European Economic Situation, 1958, Geneva, United Nations, 1959, chap. 1. 
2. Wilhelm Ropke, op. cit., p. 39, 68, 120. 

3. R. Barre, Economie Politique, Paris, 1958, vol. II, p. 706. 

4. R. Barre, op. cit., p. 707. 

5. International Social Science Journal, vol. XII, no. 2, 1960, p. 252. 
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mines, public transport, banks, internal trade, etc., are State-owned, there is nothing 
more natural than that so important an economic field as foreign trade should be 
organized in the same way; industrial undertakings and several other concerns pro- 
ducing goods for export belong to the State; imports satisfy either the needs of industry 
or other State-run businesses, or of the population, but always through the agency of 
State enterprises, or home trade co-operatives. Consequently, a monopoly of foreign 
trade is an integral part of a socialist economy. 

Nevertheless, this monopoly does not restrict the de jure and de facto independence of 
foreign trade enterprises, whose policies are based on the principle of a balanced man. 
agement. Like all other enterprises, they must conform to the requirements of the 
country’s planned economy and act accordingly. But, within this framework, they can 
negotiate freely with foreign firms, do business with them, acquire the rights and assume 
the obligations deriving from such business, so long as they strictly observe the rules of 
international law and practice and take account of international prices and other 
conditions of international trade. Further, in their conduct of business they are prompted 
by economic considerations and motives. Among the large number of their potential 
customers, they select those who are able to offer them the most profitable terms: 
the best prices, the quickest delivery, the surest guarantees, etc. A socialist enterprise 
can have no specific or non-economic reason for preferring a particular capitalist firm 
or trader. It will prefer the firm or country which can offer the best terms from a purely 
commercial point of view. Under these conditions, capitalist firms can trade with 
socialist countries on terms of perfectly fair competition. It is in vain that Professor 
Cairncross expresses fear lest a sociaJist enterprise may from special motives deal with 
firm ‘X’ instead of with firm ‘Y’, even though the latter may offer better terms, in that 
way introducing a new element of insecurity in trade relations. On the contrary, when 
a businessman deals with a socialist enterprise, he can be more than ever certain that 
he will be preferred to his competitors if he offers more advantageous conditions. 

Again, can we accept Professor Cairncross’s claim that socialist monopolies of foreign 
trade tend to cause capitalist systems to form their own monopolies? To begin with, 
the socialist foreign trade monopoly has no resemblance to capitalist monopolies. The 
origin and growth of capitalist monopolies are in no way determined by their relation- 
ships with socialist countries, they are only the logical and inevitable result of the 
economic development of capitalism. It is no secret that in many capitalist countries, 
entire branches of trade, industry and transport are in the hands of large trusts. This 
trend is due to reasons inherent in capitalism and has developed quite uninfluenced by 
socialist countries. Moreover, socialist foreign trade enterprises do not follow the price 
policies and methods of capitalist monopolies in order to provoke a new trend towards 
the conclusion of monopolistic agreements between private firms, still less in order to 
promote the establishment of government foreign trade monopolies in capitalist 
countries. 

The allegation of unequal treatment of two parties to an agreement and of unequal 
conditions with which capitalist firms are faced when trading with socialist firms is 
closely linked with the problem of the foreign trade State monopoly. It is said, for 
example, that since socialist foreign trade enterprises are large concerns, they may 
create difficulties for the smaller business. The question of the size of firms plays no part 
in the solution to this problem. Some capitalist monopolies, national and international, 
possess a capital and funds larger than the budgets of many countries. It is the principles 
and methods on which foreign trade activity is based which furnish the best guarantee 
of equal treatment between partners. In contrast with capitalist monopolies, socialist 
monopolies do not look to profit from the larger scale of their commercial operations 
or from their economic power in order to exploit their partners and place them in 
a position of inequality. 

Some writers see obstacles to trade between the two systems in the different methods 
of price-fixing. We have already pointed out that the law of value, which is the basis 
of price-formation in both cases, is the bridge which unites the two systems. Under 
capitalism, prices differ from value, that is to say, from the cost of production. In the 
same way, under socialism, the price of goods does not always coincide with their 
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value. But whereas price differences under capitalism are arbitrary and wilful, under 
the socialist system they are the result of planning. For many reasons, historical, eco- 
nomic and social, the differences between home prices and world prices are greater 
in socialist countries than they are in certain capitalist countries. But, it would be 
altogether wrong to say that prices in capitalist countries conform to world prices. 
There, as well, the differences are very marked. Professor Cairncross contends that 
domestic prices in any given country are, with the cost of production, the factors which 
tell businessmen whether they can find a favourable market for their goods in one or 
other country. Actually, in the capitalist countries, the differences between the home 
price and the world price is often so great that the {former is of no use to the exporter 
who is looking to market his commodity. In practice, the importation of a commodity 
into a given country is made by a firm in that country which is in a position to judge 
whether the terms offered by the foreign exporter are favourable. The exporter’s survey 
of the conditions obtaining in the country where he hopes to market his commodity, has 
only a secondary importance. In the final analysis, there are no differences of principle 
in the trading of the two systems. When an enterprise wants, for example, to import 
machines or raw materials, it supplies the exporter with the same information and 
guidance material as a capitalist enterprise would offer. The exporter of machines of 
of raw materials is not, of course, in a position to make the same calculations as the 
purchasing firm. Where manufactured goods are concerned, there are so many res- 
trictions, internal taxes, customs duties, etc., that, in this case too, the domestic price 
in capitalist countries is not the determining factor. The conditions of the transactions 
depend largely on the conditions proposed by the importing firms, whether capitalist 
or socialist. 

A widespread allegation, but one equally without foundation, is that the socialist 
countries practise dumping. Now, dumping presupposes certain economic conditions 
which do not exist in socialist countries. Dumping is a phenomenon typical of capi- 
talist monopolies. Because of a restricted home market and the impossibility of disposing 
of ‘surpluses’ by selling them at high monopoly prices, capitalist monopolies export 
these ‘surpluses’ and sell them at much lower prices so as to get rid of them and not 
allow them to ‘compromise’ the home market. Monopolies also resort to selling certain 
goods en masse on the foreign market in order to capture a certain market and ruin 
their competitors; once masters of the situation, and once their competitors are out 
of the fight and their monopoly established, they recoup their temporary losses by a 
substantial raising of prices. 

Nothing like this exists in the socialist countries. The planned character of their 
economy precludes such surpluses of goods as might upset the market. The home 
market of socialist countries can at all times absorb the production intended for it 
and the danger of an accumulated surplus and over-production is thus eliminated. 
Moreover, in the socialist economy there are no factors and economic motives prompt- 
ing the capture of foreign markets in order to ensure the sale of goods, no motive, 
therefore, for dumping. Furthermore, the socialist principles governing the economic 
use of labour and the principles of foreign trade in general are opposed to dumping. 
As Professor Diatchenko pointed out: ‘It is not in the interests of a socialist State to 
sell articles incorporating its citizens’ labour at give-away prices’.! In addition, socialist 
foreign trade enterprises as well as their staffs and representatives are interested in 
fixing higher prices for exported goods, since this means bigger profits, individual 
benefits from higher-paid labour and numerous other advantages. 

In principle, socialist countries trade with other countries on the basis of international 
prices. If in some cases they sell their goods at a lower price, it is because, independently 
of their own wishes, world prices have previously fallen, and they are obliged to come 
into line. It is in these particular cases that propaganda from certain quarters speaks, 
without any foundation, of dumping. 

Another objection to the possibility of developing trade between the two systems 
is based on the assertion that the socialist countries practise the primitive system of 


1. International Social Science Journal, vol. XII, no. 2, 1960, p. 242. 
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barter. Those who employ this argument describe as barter the clearing and compensa- 
tion agreements that the socialist countries conclude with other countries. It goes 
without saying that the attempt to identify clearing and compensation with barter is 
quite unjustified. The basis of these agreements is the desire to increase stability and to 
secure a better balance of exchange, while respecting the interests of both parties; 
to facilitate the balance of trade and payments of all countries and to obtain better 
information and more security as to the content and volume of the foreign trade of 
other countries. Such a system does not and cannot present any obstacle to the normal 
development and expansion of international trade. Under these agreements, firms 
and enterprises are free to negotiate and come to terms with one another concerning 
conditions (prices, delivery dates, quality of goods, etc.). Under the present-day operat- 
ing conditions of international trade, these clearing and compensation agreements 
play a very positive role and, far from hampering trade between the two groups of 
countries, it makes it considerably easier. It is on the basis of these agreements that 
countries with a licensit!g system issue their licences while the socialist foreign trade 
enterprises utilize them in order to plan their international exchanges. These agree- 
ments and the import and export lists which accompany them, also enable private 
firms to learn of the possibilities of trade with a particular socialist country, and of the 
quantity and types of products which can be imported or exported. 

All this does not mean, of course, that this is the only way or the best way of estab- 
lishing trade between the socialist and capitalist countries. No obstacle of principle 
opposes the conclusion of multilateral agreements or the development of trade on a 
multilateral basis or of exchanges against free currency or gold. Conversions of cur- 
rency, much in vogue in certain capitalist countries, could also play a part in relations 
of countries with different economic systems, granted favourable conditions. But this 
method is neither the only one, nor the best. There is no doubt that in times of eco- 
nomic stress or financial crisis, many capitalist countries will begin of their own accord 
to abandon the system of free convertibility they now extol. The history of the growth 
of capitalism up to the present day offers us many precedents. 

The foregoing analysis and considerations lead us to the following conclusions: 
1. The development of a world economy under the economic laws and principles of 

the two systems requires economic relationships between the socialist and capitalist 

countries. 

2. The artificial obstacles to this development created for political and other reasons 
gravely impair the interests not only of the country against which they are directed, 
but also of countries which practise them, and in many cases it is the interests 
of the latter which suffer most. These obstacles may disturb the normal process 
of economic development, may complicate and hinder it, but they cannot remove 
the objective necessity for this development, which, in the end, will triumph over 
all difficulties. Man’s task is te study these objective laws and to comply with them, 
and to facilitate and not obstruct that necessary development, which has a positive 
function to perform. 

3. The difficulties and contradictions encountered in the creation of these relations 
are no evidence that this development is impossible or useless. Many difficulties in 
the economic relations between the two groups resulting from the great differences 
in their economic systems, are less serious than some of the difficulties in the relations 
of capitalist countries with one another, resulting this time, not from differences, 
but from the very similarities of their systems: their common ambition to capture 
the same markets, their common source of raw materials, the conflict of interests 
which ensues therefrom; competition in its various forms; domination by the big 
monopolies and their imposed prices; measures of foreign trade restriction and 
embargo of every kind; protectionist and similar measures; the effects of an economic 
or financial crisis in one country upon another; the role of monopolies and finance 
capital; the application, in certain capitalist countries, of methods which are 
falsely attributed to socialist countries, such as autarky, dumping, unfair com- 
petition, etc. 

Compared with the above, trade with socialist countries offers to capitalist countries 
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a number of advantages. The planned character of the socialist economy introduces 
new elements of security and stability into the foreign trade of capitalist countries— 
elements which the capitalist system cannot assure them. The plan furnishes prelim- 
inary data concerning the volume of trade and the type of goods envisaged for import, 
which allows enterprises desiring to trade with socialist enterprises to ascertain what 
are the prospects. The socialist countries are always ready to conclude long-term 
agreements with different countries or firms, which makes it possible to establish durable 
economic relationships between countries and allows their investments to be adjusted 
to the needs of foreign trade. The complete guarantee that the socialist State enterprises 
offer in respect of solvency, punctual deliveries and good faith in the discharge of their 
obligations is a most favourable condition for the development of their trade with 
other countries. Their ever-increasing relative weight as factors in world industrial and 
agricultural production makes the question of the development and subsequent expan- 
sion of trade between the socialist and non-socialist countries still more important. 
A striking advantage of trade with socialist countries is that it is immune from most of 
the conflicts of interest that plague trade between capitalist countries. Above all, 
economic relations between the two groups of countries have a major role to play in 
history, by drawing the nations together, cultivating the spirit of peaceful coexistence 
and co-operation and contributing to the development of peaceful relations between 

peoples and the consolidation of world peace. 
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de 90 4 135 pages. Les articles sont publiés dans la langue de leurs auteurs. 
Numéro spécimen (arriéré) contre envoi de 4,90 FS net. ABONNE- 
MENT: Union postale, 64,50 FS net. — Suisse, 65,50 FS net. Tous 
les abonnements sont annuels et partent du numéro de janvier. Toute 
commande faite par l’intermédiaire de librairies peut 6tre augmentée 
de 20 %. (La revue est honorée de souscriptions de gouvernements.) 


Directeur : D’ Juris Antoine Sottile 


c. d. Envoyé extraordinaire et ministre plénipotentiaire, consul, lic. en philos., 
anc. docent de droit international 4 l’Université de Genéve, 

membre de la Société américaine de droit international, de 1’Association 

internationale de droit pénal et de l’Académie diplomatique internationale. 
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THE AMERICAN ECONOMIC REVIEW 


Volume LI September 1961 Number 4 

Articles 

A Theory of Economic Development Gustav Ranis and 
J. Fer 

Agriculture in Economic Development B. F. JOHNSTON and 
J. W. MELLoR 

Welfare Criteria for External Effects E. J. MIsHAN 

Stochastic Reserve Losses and Bank Credit DANIEL ORR and 
W. J. MELLON 

The American Political Economy Club A. W. Coats 

Communications 

The Golden Rule of Accumulation EDMUND PHELPS 

The Bethlehem-Youngstown Case L. S. KEYES 

A Theory of Optimum Currency Areas R. A. MUNDELL 

Contributors to Three Professional Journals P. A. YOTOPOULOS 


The American Economic Review, a quarterly, is the official publication of the 
American Economic Association. Annual dues or subscriptions are six dollars. 
Address editorial communications to Dr. Bernard F. Haley, Editor, American 
Economic Review, Stanford University, Stanford, California. For information 
concerning other publications and activities of the Association, communicate with 
the Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. James Washington Bell, American Economic Associa- 
tion, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. Send for information booklet. 


REVISTA MEXICANA 
DE SOCIOLOGIA 


Publicada por el Instituto de Investigaciones Sociales 
de la Universidad Nacional Auténoma de México 


Director: Dr. Lucio Mendieta y Nujiez 


Se publica un ejemplar cada cuatro meses; 

contiene colaboraciones inéditas de los mas 

prestigiados socidlogos latinoamericanos, 
norteamericanos y europeos 


Precio del ejemplar suelto: $0.60 
Precio de la suscripcién anual: $1.75 


Instituto de Investigaciones Sociales de la Universidad Nacional 
Auténoma de México, Ciudad Universitaria, Edificio de Humanidades, 
5.° piso, Villa A. Obregén 20, México D.F. 
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ORGANIZATION 
OF 
AMERICAN STATES 


GENERAL SECRETARIAT 


PUBLICATIONS IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


REVISTA INTERAMERICANA DE CIENCIAS SOCIALES 
A quarterly journal, distributed throughout the Americas, 
focusing on the social sciences applied to the socio-economic 
and cultural development of Latin America. 


MONOGRAPHS, TECHNICAL MANUALS, AND DIREC- 
TORIES 


Irrigation Civilizations: A Comparative Study. (1955, 78 pp.) 
US$o0.50. Report of a symposium, by J. H. Steward, K. A. 
Wittfogel and others. Also in Spanish. 


Studies in Human Ecology. (1957, 138 pp.) US$1.00. A series 
of lectures given at the Anthropological Society of Washington. 
Also in Spanish. 


Plantation Systems of the New World. (1959, 212 pp.) US$r.00. 
Papers and discussion summaries of the seminar held in San 
Juan, Puerto Rico. Also in Spanish. 


Additional titles in the general catalogue of publications (English, 
French, Spanish, and Portuguese), available upon request. 


PAN-AMERICAN UNION, General Secretariat, 
Organization of American States—Washington 6, D.C. (USA) 
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THE EASTERN 
ANTHROPOLOGIST 


A QUARTERLY RECORD OF ETHNOGRAPHY, FOLK CULTURE AND GENERAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY 
PUBLISHED BY THE ETHNOGRAPHIC AND FOLK CULTURE SOCIETY, U.P. 


Editor: D. N. Majumdar. 
Foreign Editor: Professor C. von Fiwer-Haimendorf. 


VOLUME Ne. 1 


Notes and Comments 
Social Uses of Funeral Rites . . . . by David G. Mandelbaum 
Features of Kinship in an Asur Village . by R. K. Jain 
‘Long Breath’ and ‘Taking Fire’: Cultural 

Survivalsin GamesofChase . . . . by Paul G. Brewester 
Caste and Occupation in a Malwa Village . by K. S. Mathur 
Research News and Views 


Book Reviews 


Rates: Rs.15, Available from: 
£1.5s. or $4 The Ethnographic and Folk Culture Society, U.P., Department 
per year. of Anthropology, Lucknow University (India). 


acta 
sociologica 


Scandinavian Review of Sociology 
Skandinavische Keitschrift fiir Soziologie 
Revue scandinave de sociologie 


Published in January 1961 
Vol. 5, fasc. 2: 


Eugene L. Gaier and Yrjé Littunen : Modes of Conformity in Two Sub-cultures. 
A Finnish-American Comparison 


Richard H.Willis : Social Influence and Conformity—Some Research Perspectives 
Torben A gersnap : Joint Committees in Danish Industry 


Book Announcements 


ACTA SOCIOLOGICA is published quarterly in English and occasionally in 
German and French. Write for free sample pages to Acta Sociologica, to, Jul. 
Thomsens Plads, Copenhagen V, Denmark. Subscriptions are by one volume 
only. Orders should be made to Ejnar Munksgaard, 6, Norregade, Copenhagen 
K (Denmark), or to any international bookseller. The subscription price is 
Danish Kr. 60 (approx. $9) per volume including postage. 
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RIVISTA INTERNAZIONALE DI 


SCIENZE SOCIALI 


Vor. XXXII. Fasc. IV. 1961. 


F. ALBERONI, Le motivazioni del consumatore. 
M. R. Manrra, Ipotesi sulle relazioni fra i mezzi di pagamento. 
G. Cosmacint, L’accordo monetario europeo e la convertibilita delle monete. 


G. Corna PELLEGRINI, Un’inchiesta sull’adattamento del lavoro femminile a 
nuove tecniche produttive. 


L. Frey, Le prospettive future della scienza economica : verso nuove idee o verso 
nuove tecniche? 


C. D. Fonseca, A proposito de ‘Le dottrine sociali delle Chiese e dei gruppicris- 
tiani’ di Ernst Troeltsch. 


M. Rossi, Il contributo delle scienze sociali allo studio dei problemi educativi. 


Abb t per V'Italia L. 2500; per V'estero L. 5 000; 
ovvero l’equivalente in valuta estera. 


Abbonamento sostenitore L. 20 000 


Redazione e Amministrazione: piazza S. Ambrogio 9, MILANO (Italia). 


Dinamica 
Social 


DinAmica SocrAt, publication du 
Centro de Estudios Econémico-Sociales 
(Centre d’études économiques et 
sociales), parait mensuellement en 
espagnol et en italien 4 Buenos Aires, 
calle Libertad 1050. 


DinAmica SociAL, qui est entrée en septembre 1961 dans sa onziéme année 
d’existence, est devenue depuis peu une revue largement illustrée, avec 
une section de caractére technique, industriel et scientifique, a cété de 
ses pages politiques et littéraires habituelles. 

Dans cette nouvelle section ont été jusqu’A maintenant présentées de 
grandes entreprises industrielles comme Pirelli, Fiat, Cinzano, Italmar, 
Celulosa Argentina, Lepetit, Montecatini, E.N.I., Ansaldo, etc. 
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A Canadian Quarterly 


INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL | 


The summer issue contains: 


PREVIEW OF THE WEST GERMAN ELECTIONS 
by Terence Prittie 

PROBLEMS OF CANADIAN NATIONALISM 
by Harry G. Johnson 


SCHOLARSHIP AND THE SOVIET RIDDLE 
H. Gordon Skilling 


NO ‘TRAHISON DES CLERCS’ IN CENTRAL AFRICA | 
R. Cranford Pratt 


Subscription rates: 


One year: $3.00 ($2.50 to teachers and students ) 
Three years: $7.50 


CANADIAN INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
230 Bloor Street West Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada 


An interdisciplinary journal for 
behavioural and social scientists 
who wish to keep abreast of research 
concerned with the problem of 
peace and international relations 


The Journal of 


A quarterly for research 
related to war and peace 


Annual subscription: $5.50 
per copy: $2.00 


Published by The Center for Research on Conflict Resolution 
820 East Washington, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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RESOLUTION 
SOLUTIO 
ig 


PHYLON 


A Review of Race and Culture 


ONLY PUBLICATION DIRECTED EXCLUSIVELY TO TRENDS 
AND EVENTS IN RACIAL AND CULTURAL RELATIONS ON THE 
WORLD SCENE 


Subscription rates: $3.00 per year; a two-year subscription or two subscriptions, 
$5.00. Canada and foreign, $3.50 per year, two years, 
$6.00. 


Indexed in the International Index to Periodicals, New York, N.Y., Psychological 
Abstracts and the Bulletin of Public Affairs Information Service. 


Microfilms beginning with Volume XVII are available to regular sub- 
scribers from University Microfilms, 313 N. First Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


PUBLISHED BY ATLANTA UNIVERSITY, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Address all correspondence to: Phylon, Atlanta University, Atlanta 14, 
Georgia. 


Centre d’études de politique étrangére, 54, rue de Varenne, Paris-7* 


POLITIQUE ETRANGERE 


La grande revue des questions internationales 


N° 3, 1961 
Charles SALZMANN La recherche opérationnelle appliquée aux 
problémes stratégiques. 
B. APREMONT Difficultés et progrés de l’intégration écono- 
mique au sein du Comecon. 
Jean LEMPERIERE Le recul des pays non industriels dans les 
échanges internationaux. 
Mario LEv1 L’agriculture frangaise dans le Marché 
commun. 


Adresser les abonnements au Centre d’études de politique étrangére, 
54, rue de Varenne, Paris-7¢ — C. C. P. 1865-41 Paris. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION COMES TO THE MIDDLE EAST 


INDUSTRIALIZATION IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


By K. Grunwald and J. O. Ronall 


The study is divided into two sections: 

Section I deals with industrialization problems on a regional basis and with basic 
issues in the area’s growth and development, It covers such topics as social and 
economic changes during the last 100 years; population, labour, productivity, 
urbanization; natural resources; petroleum; transport and communications; 
government development plans; monetary resources and financial requirements; 
development and industrial banks. 

Section II discusses industrial development, its problems and outlook, for each 
of the following countries: Afghanistan, Cyprus, Egypt, Ethiopia, Iran, Iraq, 
Israel, Jordan, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, Sudan, Syria, Turkey, and the Persian 
Gulf sheikhdoms. Comprehensive surveys are presented on the various branches 
of industry (textile, food, chemical, metallurgical, etc.), on electric power, mining 
and private enterprise. 


Maps, bibliography, index. Price $7.00 


COUNCIL FOR MIDDLE EASTERN AFFAIRS PRESS 
2061 Belmont Avenue, Elmont, N.Y. 


SOCIOMETRY 


A JOURNAL OF RESEARCH 
IN SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Sociometry is concerned with the entire range of interests and problems 
represented by research in social psychology. It is concerned with the 
socialization precess and with the study of the interrelationships of 
social structure and personality, as well as with studies of group 
process; it is concerned with conceptualization as well as with measure- 
ment. It is as concerned with studies of behaviour in natural settings 


as with contrived experiments. 


Sociometry seeks to represent the significant research interests of 
investigators who are concerned with giving the field of social 
psychology theoretical structure and reporting research which is 


clearly focused, well designed and competently conducted. 


$9 per year for four issues - Special rate to members: $4.50 


Order through your subscription agent or 


THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


New York University 
Washington Square, New York 3, New York 
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Die von RUDOLF PECHEL herausgegebene 


DEUTSCHE 
RUNDSCHAU 


darf nach dem zweiten Weltkrieg das Verdienst fir sich 
in Anspruch nehmen, zur politischen und_ kulturellen 
Selbsterkenntnis unseres Volkes einen wertvollen Beitrag 
geleistet zu haben. 

Wenn es die vornehmste Aufgabe einer kulturkritischen 
Zeitschrift ist, ihre Leser nicht nur zu unterhalten und zu 
unterrichten, sondern sie auch zur Selbsterkenntnis, zu einer 
eigenen Urteilsbildung zu erziehen, so hat die DEUTSCHE 
RUNDSCHAU in ihren letzten Jahrgangen diese Aufgabe 
in vorbildlicher Weise erfillt. 


Sowohl in der eigentlichen RUNDSCHAU, die den Leser 
mit aussen- und innenpolitischen, mit sozial- und kultur- 
politischen Problemen vertraut macht, wie in der reich- 
haltigen Auswahl an literarkritischen, philosophischen und 
schéngeistigen Beitragen bietet die DEUTSCHE RUND- 
SCHAU ihren Lesern ein umfassendes Bild unseres gegen- 
wartigen politischen und geistigen Lebens, immer unter 
dem Generalaspekt einer radikalen Neubesinnung, die wir als 
Volk und als Mitglied der westlichen Vélkerfamilie zu leisten 
haben, wenn wir nicht an den unbewéltigten und unberei- 
nigten Komplexen unserer jiingsten Vergangenheit weiter 
leiden und, bei aller Prosperitat und scheinbaren Gesundheit 
an der Oberflache, von der Wurzel unseres Wesens her 
absterben wollen. 

SUDWESTFUNK, Baden-Baden 1960 


Die DEUTSCHE RUNDSCHAU 


Deutschlands 4lteste politisch - literarische Monatsschrift 
(87. Jahrgang) 


Einzelpreis DM 2,10; jahrlich DM 18,— 


In jeder guten Buchhandlung und vom Verlag 


DEUTSCHE RUNDSCHAU Baden-Baden E7 


Schlosstrasse 8 


in the Summer issue of 


THE MIDDLE EAST JOURNAL 


Pakistan’s Basic Democracy 
Khalid Bin Sayeed charts the new organizations and marks out the political 
thinking that lies behind them. 

The Libyan Oil Worker 
Frederic C. Thomas Jr. points out some of the social dislocations that a 
new industry causes. 

The System of Medicine in Middle East Culture 
Ailon Shiloh describes the traditional healing arts. 

Westernized Education in Ottoman Turkey 
Roderic H. Davison distinguishes among three kinds of education in the 
nineteenth century. 

Recent AUB Publications on Economic Research 
Francis Boardman reviews the literature of the last two years. 


Price of the issue, $1.50 Year’s subscription, $6.00 
THE MIDDLE EAST INSTITUTE 
1761 N STREET, N.W. WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


PARLIAMENTARY AFFAIRS 


The Quarterly Journal of the Hansard Society 
for Parliamentary Government 


The current issue includes articles on: 


PARLIAMENTARY DEVELOPMENT—DECEMBER 1960-FEBRUARY 1961 

Tue BritisH CONSTITUTION IN 1960, Peter Bromhead 

THE House oF ComMONS AND ITs MEMBERS (c. 1783-1832). A. Aspinall 

THREE ELECTORAL COLLEGES. William G. Andrews 

THE UNIONIST ALLIANCE (1886-1895). I. The Home Rule Struggle. Viscount 
Chilston 

A Note oN VOLTAIRE’s POLITICAL ‘ANGLOMANIA’. David Menhennet 

THE PoLiTIcAL SIGNIFICANCE OF LICENSING LEGISLATION. J. M. Lee 

Tae Lerr WING OPPOSITION DURING THE First Two LABouR GOVERNMENTS. 


Robert E. Dowse. 
TANGANYIKA ACHIEVES RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT. Martin Lowenkopf 


Annual Subscription 30s. $4.50; Single copies 7s. 6d. $1.25 


THE HANSARD SOCIETY FOR 
PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT 
79-80 Petty France, London, S.W.1 
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Kolner Zeitschritt 
Soziologie 
und Sozialpsychologie 


begriindet durch Leopold von Wiese, 
herausgegeben im Auftrage des Forschungsinstituts fiir Sozial- und 
Verwaltungswissenschaften in Kdin von Prof. Dr. René KGnig. 


Der Jahrgang umfaBt 4 Hefte im Umfang von je 150-180 Seiten 
Einzelheft DM 14,50; halbjahrlich DM 25,—; jahrlich DM 50,—; DM 7,50 
fiir Sonderheft 


Die Zeitschrift wurde im Jahre 1921 von Prof. Dr. Leopold von Wiese begriindet. 
Sie erschien zuniachst als ,, Kélner Vierteljahreshefte fiir Soziologie”, in der neuen 
Folge unter dem Titel ,, K6Iner Zeitschrift fiir Soziologie”’. Mit Jahrgang 7 der Neuen 
Folge wurde eine Titelerweiterung notwendig. Von den Jahrgangen der Neuen 
Folge sind Einzelhefte z. T. lieferbar. Vollstandige Jahrgange kénnen in Leinen 
gebunden bezogen werden. 

Als einziges selbstandiges Organ der soziologischen Wissenschaft in Deutschland 
umfasst die ,, KZfSuS”’ alle Zweige der Soziologie, Beitrage zur Betriebssoziologie, 
Padagogik und Sozialpsychologie. Jedes Heft enthalt ausserdem Besprechungen aus 
der deutschen und fremdsprachigen Fachliteratur, Berichte iiber Tagungen, Kongresse 
usw. 


Ferner erscheint jahrlich ein Sonderheft, das den Abonnenten zum 
Vorzugspreis geliefert wird. 
Bisher sind erschienen : 


» Soziologie der Gemeinde ”’, 
232 Seiten, DM 12,50 


»» Soziologie der Jugendkriminalitat ”’, 
188 Seiten, DM 10,— 


» Probleme der Medizin-Soziologie ”’, 
336 Seiten, DM 17,50 (Vergriffen). 


» Soziologie der Schule”, 
200 Seiten, DM 9,80 (Vergriffen). 


Westdeutscher Verlag — Koln und Opladen 
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Une documentation complete de 
la politique internationale dans 
l’analyse objective des événements 
mondiaux. Tous les documents de 
la politique étrangére italienne. 


RELAZIONI 
INTERNAZIONALI 


Hebdomadaire de politique étrangére 


24 pages : 150 lires 
Abonnement pour |’étranger : 10 500 lires 


Publié par : 


ISTITUTO PER GLI STUDI DI POLITICA INTERNAZIONALE 
Vie ©, Witenes 


rural sociology 


Volume 26 March 1961 Number 1 
The Development of Rural Sociology 
(Presidential Address)... ...... Charles R. Hoffer 
Sociological Analysis of Population Migra- 
and Mohiey Eldin Nasrat 
Social Life in the Rural-Urban Fringe . . . Richard A. Kurtz 
and Joel Smith 
A Typology of the Part-Time Farmer. . . . Glenn V. Fuguitt 
Agricultural Activities in the City of Tokyo . Thomas O: Wilkinson 
Man-Land RelationsinEcuador .... . J. V. D. Saunders 
Research Notes—C icati Book Revi Bulletin Reviews—News Notes 


Write to: Managing Editor, 341 Warren Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York. 
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IL POLITICO 


RIVISTA TRIMESTRALE 
DI SCIENZE POLITICHE 


DIRETTA DA 
BRUNO LEONI 


MARZO 1961 


J. C. Rees. Individualism and Individual Liberty. 
Individualismo e liberta individuale. 
J. S. Roucex. The Vote of the American Minorities in President Kennedy’s 
1960 Election. 
Il voto delle minoranze negli Stati Uniti e l’elezione del Presidente 
Kennedy. 
R. MEuts. Le difficolta degli studi politico-sociali e gli equivoci sulla ragione. 
R. M. Scnucuman. H. L. Hart : The Elucidation of Legal Words. 
A. BENEDETTI. Sviluppo tecnologico e formazione sociale. 
H. Riforme nell’industria sovietica. 
G. Popret. Survival of the Fittest behind the Iron Curtain. 
La sopravvivenza dei pia forti dietro la cortina di ferro. 
B. Oxtvi. Una preistoria di ieri. 
D. WicuTman. The Stages of Economic Growth. 
Gli stadi di sviluppo economico. 
M. Mepnick. Sultans and Mayors: the Relation of a National to an Indigenous 
Political System. 
Sultani e sindaci: il rapporto fra i sistemi politici nazionale e indigeno. 
S.G. Rotetia. A Note on Some Limitations to the General Theory of Pressure 
Group Politics. 
P. Scaramozzino. II] reddito agricolo e l’industrializzazione dell’agricoltura. 


Attivita degli istituti 
Recensioni e segnalazioni 


ANNO XXVI Neo 


Subscriptions for 1961 (4 issues) : Students (foreign) $4.00 + $1.00 postage ; 
Foreign (regular) $5.00 -+- $1.00 postage. 


ISTITUTO DI SCIENZE POLITICHE 
UNIVERSITA DI PAVIA, PAVIA (ITALY) 
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REVUE FRANCAISE DE SOCIOLOGIE 


publiée par les soins du Centre d'études sociologiques 
avec le concours du Centre national de la recherche scientifique 


Directeur : J. STOETZEL 


Vol. II, no. 4, OCTOBRE-DECEMBRE 1961 


P. — Eléments pour une sociologie de la montagne 
M. VincIENNE Immigration rurale et vie urbaine 


B. SAREL-STERNBERG Le groupe des grands et moyens propriétaires dans deux 
villages de l’Hérault 


J. FRIsCH-GAUTHIER Le rire dans les relations de travail 


Débats : « L’ouvrier d’aujourd’hui » 


Dans chaque numéro, ACTUALITE DE LA RECHERCHE, BIBLIOGRAPHIE, 
REVUE DES REVUES. 


Résumés des articles en anglais, en allemand, en espagnol, en russe. 


Direction, rédaction : Centre d’études sociologiques, 82, rue Cardinet, PARIS-17¢ 

— WAG. 26-45. 

Administration, abonnements : Julliard, 30-34, r. de l’ Université, PARIS-7°— BAB. 17-90. 
4 numéros de 128 pages par an. 

Abonnement : France, 18 NF; Etranger, 22 NF; USA, $4.50. 

Le numéro, 5,10 NF. 


international journal 
of comparative sociology 


A journal devoted to research, especially in the problem of social change arising out of 
urbanization, industrialization and cross-cultural contacts. 


Editor: Dr. K. IsHwarAN. Eminent sociologists from all over the world are also on the 
Editorial Board. 


Contents of Volume I, No. 2. 
I. Articles: 


Editorial. 
Mutual Convergence of the United States and the USSR to the 


Mixed Social-cultural Type. 5 Pitirim A. Sorokin 
The Traditions of Intellectual Life: Their Conditions of Existence 

and Growth in Contemporary Societies . . Edward Shils 
The Sociology of Economic Development . Robert V. Presthus 
Changes in the Family and the Position of Older Persons i in Germany. Gerhard Baumert 
The Soviet Brand of Sociology . Joseph S. Roucek 
Castes, Outcastes and the Sociology of Stratification p : F Harold A. Gould 
Pattern of Ritual Friendship in Tribal India . .  S. K. Srivastava 
Social Change and Social Structure in Transitional Societies. . Simon Marcson 
Married Women in Employment . Viola Klein 


il, Notes and News: 
Book Reviews. 
Publications Received. 


The Journal is published twice a year (March and September) by the Department of Social Anthro- 
pology, Karnatak University, Dharwar (India). 


Annual Subscription: $8. Order from: E. J. Brill, Leiden ( Holland). 
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deux 
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us 


L’INSTITUT ROYAL DES RELATIONS INTERNATIONALES 


publie tous les deux mois, sur environ 120 pages, la 


CHRONIQUE 
POLITIQUE ETRANGERE 


Cette revue, d’une objectivité et d’une indépendance 
renommées, assemble et analyse les documents et les 
déclarations qui sont a la base des relations internatio- 
nales et des institutions internationales. 


Juillet-novembre 1958 : PROBLEMES DE L’AFRIQUE NOIRE, 
300 p., 300 FB 
Janvier 1959 : Le droit de la mer a la Conférence de Genéve 
(24 février - 27 mars 1958) 175 p., 100 FB 
Mai-juillet 1959 : Le Moyen-Orient et la Ligue arabe, 230 p., 200 FB 
Septembre-novembre 1959 : LA ZONE DE LIBRE-ECHANGE, 
395 p., 300 FB 


Janvier 1960 : Le désarmement 175 p., 100 FB 
Mars 1960 : Le neutralisme afro-asiatique, la politique allemande, 
les Etats-Unis 105 p., 100 FB 


Mai 1960 : Les recours en annulation et en cas de carence dans 
le droit de la CECA a la lumiére de la jurisprudence de 
la Cour de Justice des Communautés, 118 p., 100 FB 

Juillet-novembre 1960 : LA CRISE CONGOLAISE : JANVIER 1959 - 

aout 1960, 500 p., 300 FB 

JANvIER-MAt 1961 : Evolution politique de l’Afrique : la Commu- 

nauté francaise, la République de Guinée, 
Vindépendance de la Somalie, 
485 p., 300 FB 

Jumet 1961 : Le droit des gens en 1961 ; la position frangaise 

en matiére de désarmement, British attitude to 
Africa, la Cour permanente d’arbitrage, 
85 p., 100 FB 

Autres publications : 


La BELGIQUE ET L’AIDE ECONOMIQUE AUX PAYS SOUS-DEVELOPPES, 
534 p., 460 FB 
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